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BALL OF TALLOW 



FOR several days in succession fragments of a 
defeated army had passed through the town. 
They were mere disorganized bands, not dis- 
ciplined forces. The men wore long, dirty beards 
and tattered uniforms; they advanced in listless 
fashion, without a flag, without a leader. All 
seemed exhausted, worn out, incapable of thought 
or resolve, marching onward merely by force of 
habit, and dropping to the ground with fatigue the 
moment they halted. One saw, in particular, many 
enlisted men, peaceful citizens, men who lived 
quietly on their income, bending beneath the weight 
of their rifles; and little active volunteers, easily 
frightened but full of enthusiasm, as eager to attack 
as they were ready to take to flight; and amid 
these, a sprinkling of red-bfeeched soldiers, the piti- 
ful remnant of a division cut down in a great bat- 
tle; sombre artillerymen, side by side with nonde- 
script foot-soldiers ; and, here and there, the gleam- 
ing helmet of a heavy-footed dragoon who had dif- 
ficulty in keeping up with the quicker pace of the 
soldiers of the line. 

Legions of irregulars with high-sounding names 
— " Avengers of Defeat," " Citizens of the Tomb," 
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2 GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

" Brethren in Death " — ^passed in their turn, look- 
ing like banditti. 

Their leaders, former drapers or grain merchants, 
or tallow or soap handlers — warriors by force of 
circtmistance, officers by reason of their mustachios 
or their money — covered with weapons and flannel 
and braid, and with lace, spoke in an impressive 
manner, discussed plans of campaign, and behaved 
as though they alone bore the fortunes of dying 
France on their braggart shoulders ; though, in truth, 
they frequently were afraid of their own men — 
scoundrels often brave without limit, but dishonest 
and debauched. 

Rumour had it that the Prussians were about to 
enter Rouen. 

The members of the National Guard, who for 
the past two months had been reconnoitring with 
the utmost caution in the neighbouring woods, occa- 
sionally shooting their own sentinels, and making 
ready for fight whenever a rabbit rustled in the 
undergrowth, had now returned to their homes. 
Their arms, their uniforms, all the death-dealing 
paraphernalia with which they had terrified all 
the milestones along the highroad for eight miles 
round, had suddenly and marvellously disap- 
peared. 

The last of the French soldiers had just crossed 
the Seine on their way to Pont-Audemer, through 
Saint-Sever and Bourg-Archard, and in their rear 
the vanquished general, powerless to do aught with 
the forlorn remnants of his army, himself dismayed 
at the final overthrow of a nation accustomed to 
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BALL OF TALLOW 3 

victory, and disastrously beaten despite its legen- 
dary bravery, walked between two orderlies. 

Then a profound calm, a shuddering, silent dread, 
settled on the city. Many a round-paunched citi- 
zen, emasculated by years devoted to business, anx- 
iously awaited the conquerors, trembling lest his 
roasting-jacks or kitchen knives should be looked 
upon as weapons. 

Life seemed to have stopped short ; the shops were 
shut, the streets deserted. Now and then an inhabi- 
tant, awed by the silence, glided swiftly by in the 
shadow of the walls. The anguish of suspense 
made men even desire the arrival of the enemy. 

In the afternoon of the day following the depart- 
ure of the French troops, a number of uhlans, com- 
ing no one knew whence, passed rapidly through 
the town. A little later on, a black mass descended 
St. Catherine's Hill, while two other invading bodies 
appeared respectively on the Dametal and the Bois- 
guillaume roads. The advance guards of the three 
corps arrived at precisely the same moment at the 
Square of the Hotel de Ville, and the German army 
poured through all the adjacent streets, its battalions 
making the pavement ring with their firm, measured 
tread. 

Orders shouted in an unknown, guttural tongue 
rose to the windows of the seemingly dead, deserted 
houses; while behind the fast-closed shutters eager 
eyes peered forth at the victors — masters now of 
the city, its fortunes, and its lives by " right of 
war." The inhabitants, in their darkened rooms, 
were possessed by that terror which follows in the 
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4 GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

wake of cataclysms, of deadly upheavals of the 
earth, against which all human skill and strength 
are vain. For the same thing happens whenever 
the established order of things is upset, when secu- 
rity no longer exists, when all those rights usually 
protected by the laws of man or of Nature are at 
the mercy of unreasoning, savage force. The 
earthquake crushing a whole nation under falling 
roofs ; the flood let loose, and engulfing in its swirl- 
ing depths the corpses of drowned peasants, along 
with dead oxen and beams torn from shattered 
houses ; or the army, covered with glory, murdering 
those who defend themselves, making prisoners of 
the rest, pillaging in the name of the Sword, and 
giving thanks to God to the thunder of cannon — all 
these are appalling scourges, which destroy all belief 
in eternal justice, all that confidence we have been 
taught to feel in the protection of Heaven and the 
reason of man. 

Small detachments of soldiers knocked at each 
door, and then disappeared within the houses; for 
the vanquished saw they would have to be civil to 
their conquerors. 

At the end of a short time, once the first terror 
had subsided, calm was again restored. In many 
houses the Prussian officer ate at the same table 
with the family. He was often well-bred, and, out 
of politeness, expressed sympathy with France and 
repugnance at being compelled to take part in the 
war. This sentiment was received with gratitude; 
besides, his protection might be needful some day 
or other. By the exercise of tact the number of 
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BALL OF TALLOW 5 

men quartered in one's house might be reduced; 
and why should one provoke the hostility of a per- 
son on whom one's whole welfare depended ? Such 
conduct would savour less of bravery than of fool- 
hardiness. And foolhardiness is no longer a fail- 
ing of the citizens of Rouen as it was in the days 
when their city earned renown by its heroic de- 
fenses. Last of all — ^final argument based on the 
national politeness — the folk of Rouen said to one 
another that it was only right to be civil in one's 
own house, provided there was no public exhibi- 
tion of familiarity with the foreigner. Out of doors, 
therefore, citizen and soldier did not know each 
other; but in the house both chatted freely, and 
each evening the German remained a little longer 
warming himself at the hospitable hearth. 

Even the town itself resumed by degrees its ordi- 
nary aspect. The French seldom walked abroad, 
but the streets swarmed with Prussian soldiers. 
Moreover, the officers of the Blue Hussars, who 
arrogantly dragged their instruments of death along 
the pavements, seemed to hold the simple towns- 
men in but little more contempt than did the French 
cavalry officers who had drunk at the same cafes 
the year before. 

But there was something in the air, a something 
strange and subtle, an intolerable foreign atmos- 
phere like a penetrating odour — the odour of inva- 
sion. It permeated dwellings and places of public 
resort, changed the taste of food, made one imagine 
one's self in far-distant lands, amid dangerous, bar- 
baric tribes. 
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6 GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

The conquerors exacted money, much money. 
The inhabitants paid what was asked; they were 
rich. But the wealthier a Norman tribesman be- 
comes the more he suffers at having to part with 
anything that belongs to him, at having to see any 
portion of his substance pass into the hands of an- 
other. 

Nevertheless, within six or seven miles of the 
town, along the course of the river as it flows on- 
ward to Croisset, Dieppedalle, and Biessart, boat- 
men and fishermen often hauled to the surface of 
the water the body of a German, bloated in his uni- 
form, killed by a blow from knife or club, his head 
crushed by a stone, or perchance pushed from some 
bridge into the stream below. The mud of the 
river-bed swallowed up these obscure acts of venge- 
ance — savage, yet legitimate; these unrecorded 
deeds of bravery; these silent attacks fraught with 
greater danger than battles fought in broad day, and 
surrounded, moreover, with no halo of romance. 
For hatred of the foreigner ever arms- a few in- 
trepid souls, ready to die for an idea. 

At last, as the invaders, though subjecting the 
town to the strictest discipline, had not committed 
any of the deeds of horror with which they had 
been credited while on their triumphal march, the 
people grew bolder, and the necessities of business 
again animated the breasts of the local merchants. 
Some of these had important commercial interests 
at Havre — occupied at present by the French army 
— and wished to attempt to reach that port by over- 
land route to Dieppe, taking the boat from there. 
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BALL OF TALLOW 7 

Through the influence of the German officers 
whose acquaintance they had made, they obtained a 
permit to leave town from the general in command. 

A large four-horse coach having, therefore, been 
engaged for the journey, and ten passengers hav- 
ing given in their names to the proprietor, they 
decided to start on a certain Tuesday morning be- 
fore daybreak, to avoid attracting a crowd. 

The ground had been frozen hard for some time 
past, and about three o'clock on Monday afternoon 
large black clouds from the north shed their bur- 
den of snow uninterruptedly all through that even- 
ing and night. 

At half-past four in the morning the travellers 
met in the courtyard of the Hotel de Normandie, 
where they were to take their seats in the coach. 

They were still half asleep, and shivering with 
cold under their wraps. They could see one another 
but indistinctly in the darkness, and the mountain 
of heavy winter wraps in which each was swathed 
made them look like a gathering of obese priests in 
their long cassocks. But two men recognized each 
other, a third accosted them, and the three began 
to talk. " I am bringing my wife," said one. " So 
am I." "And I, too." The first speaker added: 
" We shall not return to Rouen, and if the Prus- 
sians approach Havre we will cross to England." 
All there, it turned out, had made the same plans, 
being of similar disposition and temperament. 

Still the horses were not harnessed. A small 
lantern carried by a stable-boy emerged now and 
then from one dark doorway to disappear immedi- 
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ately in another. The stamping of horses' hoofs, 
deadened by the dung and straw of the stable, was 
heard from time to time, and from inside the build- 
ing issued a man's voice, talking to the animals and 
swearing at them. A faint tinkle of bells showed 
that the harness was being got ready; this tinkle 
soon developed into a continuous jingling, louder 
or softer according to the movements of the horse, 
sometimes stopping altogether, then breaking out 
in a sudden peal accompanied by a pawing of the 
ground by an iron-shod hoof. 

The door suddenly closed. All noise ceased. The 
frozen townsmen were silent; they remained mo- 
tionless, stiff with cold. 

A thick curtain of glistening white flakes fell 
ceaselessly to the ground ; it obliterated all outlines, 
enveloped all objects in an icy mantle of foam; 
nothing was to be heard throughout the length and 
breadth of the silent, winter-bound city save the 
vague, nameless rustle of falling snow — a sensa- 
tion rather than a sound — the gentle mingling of 
light atoms which seemed to fill all space, to cover 
the whole world. 

The man reappeared with his lantern, leading by 
a rope a melancholy-looking horse, evidently being 
led out against his inclination. The hostler placed 
him beside the pole, fastened the traces, and spent 
some time in walking round him to make sure that 
the harness was all right ; for he could use only one 
hand, the other being engaged in holding the lan- 
tern. As he was about to fetch the second horse 
he noticed the motionless group of travellers, al- 
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ready white with snow, and said to them : " Why 
don't you get inside the coach? You'd be under 
shelter, at least." 

This did not seem to have occurred to them, and 
they at once took his advice. The three men seated 
their wives at the far end of the coach, then got in 
themselves; lastly the other vague, snow-shrouded 
forms clambered to the remaining places without a 
word. 

The floor was covered with straw, into which the 
feet sank. The ladies at the far end, having brought 
with them little copper foot-warmers heated by 
means of a kind of chemical fuel, proceeded to light 
these, and spent some time in expatiating in low 
tones on their advantages, saying over and over 
again things which they had all known for a long 
time. 

At last, six horses instead of four having been 
harnessed to the diligence, on account of the heavy 
roads, a voice outside asked : " Is every one there ?" 
To which a voice from the interior replied : " Yes,'* 
and they set out. 

The vehicle moved slowly, slowly, at snail's pace ; 
the wheels sank into the snow ; the entire body of 
the coach creaked and groaned; the horses slipped, 
puffed, steamed, and the coachman's long whip 
cracked incessantly, flying hither and thither, coiling 
up, then flinging out its length like a slender ser- 
pent, as it lashed some rounded flank, which in- 
stantly grew tense as it strained in further effort. 

But the day g^ew apace. Those light flakes which 
one traveller, a native of Rouen, had compared to 
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a rain of cotton fell no longer. A murky light fil- 
tered through dark, heavy clouds, which made the 
country more dazzlingly white by contrast, a white- 
ness broken sometimes by a row of tall trees span- 
gled with hoarfrost, or by a cottage roof hooded in 
snow. 

Within the coach the passengers eyed one an- 
other curiously in the dim light of dawn. 

Right at the back, in the best seats of all. Mon- 
sieur and Madame Loiseau, wholesale wine mer- 
chants of the Rue Grand-Pont, slumbered opposite 
each other. Formerly clerk to a merchant who had 
failed in business, Loiseau had bought his master's 
interest, and made a fortune for himself. He sold 
very bad wine at a very low price to the retail deal- 
ers in the country, and had the reputation, among 
his friends and acquaintances, of being a cunning 
rogue, a true Norman, full of quips and wiles. So 
well established was his character as a cheat that, 
in the mouths of the citizens of Rouen, the very 
name of Loiseau became a byword for sharp prac- 
tice. 

Above and beyond this, Loiseau was noted for 
his practical jokes of every description — his tricks, 
good or ill-natured; and no one could mention his 
name without adding at once : " He's an extraor- 
dinary man — Loiseau." He was undersized and 
pot-bellied, had a florid face with grayish whiskers. 

His wife — tall, strong, determined, with a loud 
voice and decided manner — represented the spirit of 
order and arithmetic in the business house which 
Loiseau enlivened by his jovial activity. 
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Beside them, dignified in bearing, belonging to 
a superior caste, sat Monsieur Carre-Lamadon, a 
man of considerable importance, a king in the cot- 
ton trade, proprietor of three spinning-mills, officer 
of the Legion of Honour, and member of the Gen- 
eral Council. During the whole time the Empire 
was in the ascendancy he remained the chief of the 
well-disposed Opposition, merely in order to com- 
mand a higher value for his devotion when he 
should rally to the cause which he meanwhile op- 
posed with "courteous weapons," to use his own 
expression. 

Madame Carre-Lamadon, much younger than her 
husband, was the consolation of all the officers of 
good family quartered at Rouen. Pretty, slender, 
graceful, she sat opposite her husband, curled up in 
her furs, and gazing mournfully at the sorry interior 
of the coach. 

Her neighbours, the Comte and Comtesse Hubert 
de Breville, bore one of the noblest and most an- 
cient names in Normandy. The Count, a nobleman 
advanced in years and of aristocratic bearing, strove 
to enhance, by every artifice of the toilet, his natu- 
ral resemblance to King Henry IV, who, according 
to a legend of which 5ie family were inordinately 
proud, had been the favoured lover of a De Bre- 
ville lady, and father of her child— the frail one's 
husband having, in recognition of this fact, been 
made a count and governor of a province. 

A colleague of Monsieur Carre-Lamadon in the 
General Council, Count Hubert represented the 
Orleanist party in his department. The story of 
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his marriage with the daughter of a small ship- 
owner at Nantes had always remained more or less 
of a mystery. But as the Countess had an air of 
unmistakable breeding, entertained faultlessly, and 
was even supposed to have been loved by a son of 
Louis-Philippe, the nobility vied with one another 
in doing her honour, and her drawing-room re- 
mained the most select in the whole countryside — 
the only one which retained the old spirit of gal- 
lantry, and to which access was not easy. 

The fortune of the Brevilles, all in real estate, 
amounted, it was said, to five hundred thousand 
francs a year. 

These six people occupied the farther end of the 
coach, and represented Society — with an income— 
the strong, established society of good people with 
religion and principle. 

It happened by chance that all the women were 
seated on the same side; and the Countess had, 
moreover, as neighbours two nuns, who spent the 
time in fingering their long rosaries and murmur- 
ing paternosters and aves. One of them was old, 
and so deeply pitted with smallpox that she looked 
for all the world as if she had received a charge 
of shot full in the face. The other, of sickly appear- 
ance, had a pretty but wasted countenance, and a 
narrow, consumptive chest, sapped by that devour- 
ing faith which is the making of martyrs and vis- 
ionaries. 

A man and woman, sitting opposite the two nuns, 
attracted all eyes. 
The man — a well-known character — was Cornu- 
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det, the democrat, the terror of all respectable peo- 
ple. For the past twenty years his big red beard 
held been on terms of intimate acquaintance with 
the tankards of all the republican cafes. With the 
help of his comrades and brethren he had dissi- 
pated a respectable fortune left him by his father^ 
an old-established confectioner, and he now impa- 
tiently awaited the Republic, that he might at last 
be rewarded with the post he had earned by his 
revolutionary orgies. On the fourth of September 
— possibly as the result of a practical joke — he was 
led to believe that he had been appointed prefect; 
but when he attempted to take up the duties of the 
position the clerks in charge of the office refused 
to recognize his authority, and he was compelled in 
consequence to retire. A good sort of fellow in 
other respects, inoffensive and obliging, he had 
thrown himself zealously into the work of making 
an organized defense of the town. He had had pits 
dug in the level country, young forest trees felled, 
and traps set on all the roads ; then at the approach 
of the enemy, thoroughly satisfied with his prepara- 
tions, he had hastily returned to the town. He 
thought he might now do more good at Havre, 
where new intrenchments would soon be necessary. 
The woman, who belonged to the courtesan class, 
was celebrated for an embonpoint unusual for her 
age, which had earned for her the sobriquet of 
" Boule de Suif " (Tallow Ball). Short and rotund, 
fat as a pig, with puffy fingers constricted at the 
joints, looking like rows of short sausages; with a 
shiny, tight-stretched skin and an enormous bust 
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filling out the bodice of her dress, she was yet 
attractive and much sought after, owing to her 
fresh and pleasing appearance. Her face was like 
a crimson apple, a peony-bud just bursting into 
tloom ; she had two magnificent dark eyes, fringed 
with thick, heavy lashes, which cast a shadow into 
their depths; her mouth was small, ripe, kissable, 
and was furnished with the tiniest of white teeth. 

As soon as she was recognized the respectable 
matrons of the party began to whisper among them- 
selves, and the words " hussy " and " public scan- 
dal" were uttered so loudly that Boule de Suif 
raised her head. She forthwith cast such a chal- 
lenging, bold look at her neighbours that sudden 
silence fell on the company, and all lowered their 
eyes, with the exception of Loiseau, who watched 
her with evident interest. 

But conversation was soon resumed among the 
three ladies, whom the presence of this girl had 
suddenly drawn together in the bonds of friendship 
— one might almost say in those of intimacy. They 
decided that they ought to combine, as it were, in 
their dignity as wives in face of this shameless 
Tiussy ; for legitimized love always despises its easy- 
going brother. 

The three men, also, brought together by a cer- 
tain conservative instinct awakened by the pres- 
ence of Cornudet, spoke of money matters in a tone 
•expressive of contempt for the poor. Count Hubert 
related the losses he had sustained at the hands of 
the Prussians, spoke of the cattle which had been 
stolen from him, the crops which had been ruined, 
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with the easy manner of a nobleman who was also 
a tenfold millionaire, and whom such reverses 
would scarcely inconvenience for a single year. 
Monsieur Carre-Lamadon, a man of wide experi* 
ence in the cotton industry, had taken care to send 
six hundred thousand francs to England as pro- 
vision against the rainy day he was always antici- 
pating. As for Loiseau, he had managed to sell to 
the French commissariat department all the wines 
he had in stock, so that the State now owed him 
a considerable sum, which he hoped to receive at 
Havre. 

And all three eyed one another in friendly, well- 
disposed fashion. Although of varying social status, 
they were united in the brotherhood of money — in* 
that vast freemasonry made up of those who pos- 
sess, who can jingle gold whenever they choose to 
put their hands into their breeches pockets. 

The coach went along so slowly that at tea 
o'clock in the morning it had not covered twelve 
miles. Three times the men of the party got out 
and climbed the hills on foot. The passengers were 
becoming uneasy, for they had counted on lunching 
at Totes, and it seemed now as if they would hardly 
arrive there before nightfall. Every one was 
eagerly looking out for an inn by the roadside, when,, 
suddenly, the coach foundered in a snowdrift, and 
it took two hours to extricate it. 

As appetites increased, their spirits fell; no inn,, 
no wine shop could be discovered, the approach of 
the Prussians and the transit of the starving French 
troops having frightened away all business. 
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The men sought food in the farmhouses beside 
the road, but could not find so much as a crust of 
bread ; for the suspicious peasant invariably hid his 
stores for fear of being pillaged by the soldiers, 
who, being entirely without food, would take vio- 
lent possession of everything they found. 

About one o'clock Loiseau announced that he 
positively had a big hollow in his stomach. They 
had all been suffering in the same way for some 
time, and the increasing gnawings of hunger had 
put an end to all conversation. 

Now and then some one yawned, another fol- 
lowed his example, and each in turn, according to 
his character, breeding, and social position, yawned 
either quietly or noisily, placing his hand before the 
gaping void whence issued breath condensed into . 
vapor. 

Several times Boule de Suif stooped, as if search- 
ing for something under her petticoats. She would 
hesitate a moment, look at her neighbours, and then 
quietly sit upright again. All faces were pale and 
drawn. Loiseau declared he would give a thousand 
francs for a knuckle of ham. His wife made an 
involuntary and quickly checked gesture of protest. 
It always hurt her to hear of money being squan- 
dered, and she could not even understand jokes on 
such a subject. 

"As a matter of fact, I don't feel well," said 
the Count. " Why did I not think of bringing pro- 
visions?" Each one reproached himself in similar 
fashion. 

Comudet, however, had a bottle of rum, which he 
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offered to his neighbours. They all coldly refused 
except Loiseau, who took a sip, and returned the 
bottle with thanks, saying : " That's good stuff ; it 
warms one up, and cheats the appetite." The alco- 
hol put him in good humour, and he proposed they 
should do as the sailors did in the song : eat the fat- 
test of the passengers. This indirect allusion to 
Boule de Suif shocked the respectable members of 
the party. No one replied; only Cornudet smiled* 
The two good sisters had ceased to mumble their 
rosary, and, with hands enfolded in their wide 
sleeves, sat motionless, their eyes steadfastly cast 
down, doubtless offering up as a sacrifice to Heaven 
the suffering it had sent them. 

At last, at three o'clock, as they were in the midst 
of an apparently limitless plain, with not a single 
village in sight, Boule de Suif stooped quickly, and 
drew from underneath the seat a large basket cov- 
ered with a white napkin. 

From this she extracted first of all a small earth- 
enware plate and a silver drinking cup, then an 
enormous dish containing two whole chickens cut 
into joints and imbedded in jelly. The basket was 
seen to contain other good things : pies, fruit, dain- 
ties of all sorts — provisions, in fine, for a three days' 
journey, rendering their owner independent of way- 
side inns. The necks of four bottles protruded from 
among the food. She took a chicken wing, and 
began to eat it daintily, together with one of those 
rolls called in Normandy " Regence." 

All looks were directed toward her. An odour 
of food filled the air, causing nostrils to dilate, 
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mouths to water, and jaws to contract painfully. 
The scorn of the ladies for this disreputable female 
grew positively ferocious ; they would have liked to 
kill her, or throw her and her drinking cup, her 
l)asket, and her provisions, out of the coach into 
the snow of the road below. 

But Loiseau's gaze was fixed greedily on the dish 
of chicken. He said: 

" Well, well, this lady had more forethought than 
the rest of us. Some people think of everything." 

She looked up at him. 

" Would you like some, sir ? It is hard to go on 
iasting all day." 

He bowed. 

" Upon my soul, I can't refuse ; I cannot hold out 
another minute. All is fair in war time, is it not, 
Madame ? " And, casting a glance on those around, 
he added : 

" At times like this it is very pleasant to meet 
with obliging people." 

He spread a newspaper over his knees to avoid 
soiling his trousers, and, with a pocket knife he 
always carried, helped himself to a chicken leg 
coated with jelly, which he thereupon proceeded to 
•devour. 

Then Boule de Suif, in low, humble tones, invited 
the nuns to partake of her repast. They both 
accepted the offer unhesitatingly, and after a few 
stammered words of thanks began to eat quickly, 
without raising their eyes. Neither did Comudet 
refuse his neighbour's offer, and, in combination 
•with the nuns, a sort of table was formed by open- 
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ing out the newspaper over the four pairs of 
knees. 

Mouths kept opening and shutting, ferociously 
masticating and devouring the food. Loiseau, in 
his corner, was hard at work, and in low tones urged 
his wife to follow his example. She held out for a 
long time, but overstrained Nature gave way at last. 
Her husband, assuming his politest manner, asked 
their " charming companion " if he might be allowed 
to offer Madame Loiseau a small helping. 

" Why, certainly, sir," she replied, with an ami- 
able smile, holding out the dish. 

When the first bottle of claret was opened some 
embarrassment was caused by the fact that there 
was only one drinking cup, but this was passed 
from one to another, after being wiped. Cornudet 
alone, doubtless in a spirit of gallantry, raised to 
his own lips that part of the rim which was still 
moist from those of his fair neighbour. 

Then, surrounded by people who were eating, and 
well-nigh suffocated by the odour of food, the 
Comte and Comtesse de Breville and Monsieur and 
Madame Carre-Lamadon endured that hateful form 
of torture which has perpetrated the name of Tan- 
talus. All at once the manufacturer's young wife 
heaved a sigh which made every one turn and look 
at her; she was white as the snow without; her 
eyes closed, her head fell forward ; she had fainted. 
Her husband, beside himself, implored the help of 
his neighbours. No one seemed to know what to do 
until the elder of the two nuns, raising the patient's 
head, placed Boule de Suif's drinking cup to her 
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lips, and made her swallow a few drops of wine. 
The pretty invalid moved, opened her eyes, smiled, 
and declared in a feeble voice that she was all right 
again. But, to prevent a recurrence of the catas- 
trophe, the nun made her drink a cupful of claret, 
adding : " It's just hunger — that's what is wrong 
with you." 

Then Boule de Suif, blushing and embarrassed, 
stammered, looking at the four passengers who were 
still fasting: 

" Mon Dieu, if I might offer these ladies and gen- 
tlemen " 

She stopped short, fearing a snub. But Loiseau 
continued : 

" Hang it all, in such a case as this we are all 
brothers and sisters and ought to assist each other. 
Come, come, ladies, don't stand on ceremony, for 
goodness' sake! Do we even know whether we 
shall find a house in which to pass the night? At 
our present rate of going we shan't Be at Totes till 
midday to-morrow." 

They hesitated, no one daring to be the first to 
accept. But the Count settled the question. He 
turned toward the abashed girl, and in his most dis- 
tinguished manner said : 

"We accept gratefully, Madame." 

As usual, it was only the first step that cost. The 
Rubicon once crossed, they set to work with a will. 
The basket was emptied. It still contained a pati 
de fote gras, a lark pie, a piece of smoked tongue, 
Crassane pears, Pont-Leveque gingerbread, fancy 
cakes, and a cup full of pickled gherkins and onions 
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— Boule de Suif, like all women, being very fond 
of indigestible things. 

They could not eat this girl's provisions with- 
out speaking to her. So they began to talk, stiffly 
at first; then, as she seemed by no means forward, 
with greater freedom. Mesdames de Breville and 
Carre-Lamadon, who were accomplished women of 
the world, were gracious and tactful. The Count- 
ess especially displayed that amiable condescension 
characteristic of great ladies whom no contact with 
baser mortals can sully, and was absolutely charm- 
ing. But the sturdy Madame Loiseau, who had the 
soul of a gendarme, continued morose, speaking lit- 
tle and eating much. 

Conversation naturally turned on the war. Ter- 
rible stories were told about the Prussians, deeds of 
bravery were recounted of the French ; and all these 
people who were fleeing themselves were ready to 
pay homage to the courage of their compatriots. 
Personal expediences soon followed, and Boule de 
Suif related with genuine emotion, and with that 
warmth of language not uncommon in women of 
her class and temperament, how it came about that 
she had left Rouen. 

" I thought at first that I should be able to stay," 
she said. " My house was well stocked with pro- 
visions, and it seemed better to put up with feeding 
a few soldiers than to banish myself goodness knows 
where. But when I saw these Prussians it was too 
much for me ! My blood boiled with rage ; I wept 
the whole day for very shame. Oh, if only I had 
been a man ! I looked at them from my window^ 
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the fat swine, with their pointed helmets ! — and my 
maid held my hands to keep me from throwing my 
furniture down on them. Then some of them were 
quartered on me ; I flew at the throat of the first one 
who entered. They are just as easy to strangle as 
other men! And I'd have been the death of that 
one if I hadn't been dragged away from him by 
my hair. I had to hide after that. And as soon ^s 
I could get an opportunity I left the place, and here 
lam." 

She was warmly congratulated. She rose in the 
estimation of her companions, who had not been 
so brave; and Cornudet listened to her with the 
approving and benevolent smile of an apostle, the 
smile a priest might wear in listening to a disciple 
praising God; for long-bearded democrats of his 
type have a monopoly of patriotism, just as priests 
have a monopoly of religion. He held forth in 
turn, with dogmatic self-assurance, in the style of 
the proclamations daily pasted on the walls of the 
town, winding up with a specimen of stump oratory 
in which he reviled " that besotted fool of a Louis- 
Napoleon." 

But Boule de Suif was indignant, for she was an 
ardent Bonapartist. She turned as red as a cherry, 
and stammered in her wrath : " Td just like to 
have seen you in his place — ^you and your sort. 
There would have been some sense in that. It was 
you who betrayed that man. It would be impos- 
sible to live in France if we were governed by such 
rascals as you!" 

Cornudet, unmoved by this tirade, still smiled a 
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superior, contemptuous smile ; and one felt that high 
words were impending, when the Count interposed, 
and, not without difficulty, succeeded in calming 
the exasperated woman, saying that all sincere opin- 
ions ought to be respected. But the Countess and 
the manufacturer's wife, imbued with the unreason- 
ing hatred of the upper classes for the Republic, 
and instinct, moreover, with the affection felt by all 
women for the pomp and circumstance of despotic 
government, were drawn, in spite of themselves, 
toward this dignified young woman, whose opinions 
coincided so closely with their own. 

The basket was empty. The ten people had fin- 
ished its contents without difficulty amid general 
regret that it did not hold more. Conversation went 
on a little longer, though it flagged somewhat after 
the passengers had finished eating. 

Night fell, the darkness grew deeper and deeper, 
and the cold made Boule de Suif shiver, in spite of 
her plumpness. So Madame de Breville offered her 
her foot-warmer, the fuel of which had been sev- 
eral times renewed since the morning, and she ac- 
cepted the offer at once, for her feet were icy cold. 
Mesdames Carre-Lamadon and Lx>iseau gave theirs 
to the nuns. 

The driver lighted his lanterns. They cast a 
bright gleam on a cloud of vapour which hovered 
over the sweating flanks of the horses, and on the 
roadside snow, which seemed to unroll as they went 
along in the changing light of the lamps. 

All was now indistinguishable in the coach; but 
suddenly a movement occurred in the comer occu- 
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pied by Boule de Suif and Comudet ; and Loiseau, 
peering into the gloom, fancied he saw the big, 
bearded democrat move hastily to one side, as if 
he had received a well-directed, though noiseless, 
blow in the dark. 

Tiny lights glimmered ahead. It was Totes. 
The coach had been on the road eleven hours, which, 
with the three hours allotted the horses in four 
periods for feeding and breathing, made fourteen. 
It entered the town, and stopped before the Hotel 
du Commerce. 

The coach door opened ; a well-known noise made 
all the travellers start; it was the clanging of a 
scabbard on the pavement; then a voice called out 
something in German. 

Although the coach had come to a standstill, no 
one got out; it looked as if they were afraid of 
being murdered the moment they left their seats. 
Thereupon the driver appeared, holding in his hand 
one of his lanterns, which cast a sudden glow on 
the interior of the coach, lighting up the double 
row of startled faces, mouths agape. 

Beside the driver stood in the full light a German 
officer, a tall young man, fair and slender, tightly 
incased in his uniform like a woman in her corset, 
his flat waxed cap, tilted to one side of his head, 
making him look like an English hotel runner. His 
exaggerated mustache, long and straight and taper- 
ing to a point at either end in a single blond hair 
that could hardly be seen, seemed to weigh down 
the comers of his mouth and give a droop to his 
lips. 
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In Alsatian French he requested the travellers to 
alight, saying stiffly : 

" Kindly get down, ladies and gentlemen." 

The two nuns were the first to obey, manifest- 
ing the docility of holy women accustomed to sub- 
mission on every occasion. Next appeared the 
Count and Countess, followed by the manufacturer 
and his wife, after whom came Loiseau, pushing 
his larger and better half before him. 

" Good day, sir," he said to the officer as he put 
his foot to the ground, acting on an impulse bom 
of prudence rather than of politeness. The other, 
insolent like all in authority, merely stared without 
replying. 

Boule de Suif and Comudet, though near the 
door, were the last to alight, grave and dignified 
before the enemy. The stout girl tried to control 
herself and appear calm; the democrat stroked his 
long russet beard with a somewhat trembling hand. 
Both strove to maintain their dignity, knowing well 
that at such a time each individual is always looked 
upon as more or less typical of his nation ; and, also, 
resenting the complaisant attitude' of their com- 
panions, Boule de Suif tried to wear a bolder front 
than her neighbours, the virtuous women, while 
he, feeling that it was incumbent on him to set a 
good example, kept up the attitude of resistance 
which he had first assumed when he undertook to 
mine the highroads round Rouen. 

They entered the spacious kitchen of the inn, and 
the German, having demanded the passports signed 
by the general in command, in which were men- 
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tioned the name, description, and profession of each 
traveller, inspected them all minutely, comparing 
their appearance with the written particulars. 

Then he said brusquely : " All right," and turned 
on his heel. 

They breathed freely. All were still hungry; so 
supper was ordered. Half an hour was required 
for its preparation, and while two servants were 
apparently engaged in getting it ready the travellers 
went to look at their rooms. These all opened off 
a long corridor, at the end of which was a glazed 
door with a number on it. 

They were just about to take their seats at table 
when the innkeeper appeared in person. He was 
a former horse dealer — a large, asthmatic indi- 
vidual, always wheezing, coughing, and clearing 
his throat. Follenvie was his patronymic. 

He asked : 

"Mademoiselle Elisabeth Rousset?" 

Boule de Suif started, and turned round. 

" That is my name." 

"Mademoiselle, the Prussian officer wishes to 
speak to you immediately." 

"Tome?" 

" Yes ; if you are Mademoiselle Elisabeth Rous- 
set." 

She hesitated, reflected a moment, and then de- 
clared roundly: 

" That may be ; but I'm not going." 

They moved restlessly around her; every one 
wondered and speculated as to the cause of this 
order. The Count approached: 
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" You are wrong, Madame, for ^your refusal may 
bring trouble not only on yourself, but also on all 
your companions. It never pays to resist those in 
authority. Your compliance with this request can- < 
not possibly be fraught with any danger; it has 
probably been made because some formality or other 
was forgotten." 

All added their voices to that of the Count; 
Boule de Suif was begged, urged, lectured, and at 
last convinced ; every one was afraid of the compli- 
cations which might result from headstrong action 
on her part. She said finally : 

" I am doing it for your sakes, remember that ! **^ 

The Countess took her hand. 

"And we are grateful to you." 

She left the room. All waited for her return 
before commencing the meal. Each was distressed 
that he or she had not been sent for rather than this 
impulsive, quick-tempered girl, and each mentally 
rehearsed platitudes in case of being summoned 
also. 

But at the end of ten minutes she reappeared,, 
breathing hard, crimson with indignation. 

" Oh ! the scoundrel ! the scoundrel 1 " she stam- 
mered. 

All were anxious to know what had happened; 
but she declined to enlighten them, and when the 
Count pressed the point she silenced him with much 
dignity, saying: 

" No ; the matter has nothing to do with you, and 
I cannot speak of it." 

Then they took their places round a high soup 
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tureen, from which issued an odour of cabbage. In 
spite of this coincidence, the supper was cheerful. 
The cider was good; the Loiseaus and the nuns 
drank it from motives of economy. The others 
ordered wine; Cornudet demanded beer. He had 
his own fashion of uncorking the bottle and making 
the beer foam, gazing at it as he inclined his glass 
and then raised it to a position between the lamp 
and his eye that he might judge of its colour. 
When he drank, his great beard, which matched the 
colour of his favorite beverage, seemed to tremble 
with affection ; his eyes positively squinted in the 
endeavour not to lose sight of the beloved glass, 
and he looked for all the world as if he were fulfill- 
ing the only function for which he was born. He 
seemed to have established in his mind an affinity 
between the two great passions of his life — pale ale 
and revolution — and assuredly he could not taste the 
one without dreaming of the other. 

Monsieur and Madame Follenvie dined at the 
end of the table. The man, wheezing like a broken- 
down locomotive, was too short-winded to talk when 
he was eating. But the wife was not silent a mo- 
ment: she told how the Prussians had impressed 
her on their arrival, what they did, what they said ; 
execrating them in the first place because they cost 
her money, and in the second because she had two 
sons in the army. She addressed herself principally 
to the Countess, flattered at the opportunity of talk- 
ing to a lady of quality. 

Then she lowered her voice, and began to broach 
delicate subjects. Her husband interrupted her. 
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"You would do well to hold your tongue, Ma- 
dame FoUenvie." 

But she took no notice of him, and went on : 

" Yes, Madame, these Germans do nothing but 
eat potatoes and pork, and then pork and potatoes. 
And don't imagine for a moment that they are 
clean! No, indeed! And if only you saw them 
drilling for hours, indeed for days, together; they 
all collect in a field, then they do nothing but march 
backward and forward, and wheel this way and 
that If only they would cultivate the land, or 
remain at home and work on their highroads! 
Really, Madame, these soldiers are of no earthly 
use ! Poor people have to feed and keep them, only 
in order that they may learn how to kill ! True, I 
am only an old woman with no education, but when 
I see them wearing themselves out marching about 
from morning till night I say to myself: When 
there are people who make discoveries that are of 
use to people, why should others take so much trou- 
ble to do harm? Really, now, isn't it a terrible 
thing to kill people, whether they are Prussians, or 
English, or Poles, or French? If we revenge our- 
selves on any one who injures us we do wrong, and 
are punished for it; but when our sons are shot 
down like partridges that is all right, and decora- 
tions are given to the man who kills the most. No, 
indeed, I shall never be able to understand it." 

Cornudet raised his voice: 

" War is a barbarous proceeding when we attack 
a peaceful neighbour, but it is a sacred duty whra 
undertaken in defense of one's country." 
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The old woman looked down. 

" Yes ; it's another matter when one acts in self- 
defense; but would it not be better to kill all the 
kings, seeing that they make war just to amuse 
themselves ? " 

Cornudet's eyes kindled. 

" Bravo, citizens ! " he said. 

Monsieur Carre-Lamadon was reflecting pro- 
foundly. Although an ardent admirer of great gen- 
erals, the peasant woman's sturdy common sense 
made him reflect on the wealth which might accrue 
to a country by the employment of so many idle 
hands now maintained at a great expense, of so 
much unproductive force, if they were employed in 
those great industrial enterprises which it will take 
centuries to complete. 

But Loiseau, leaving his seat, went over to the 
innkeeper and began chatting in a low voice. The 
big man chuckled, coughed, sputtered ; his enormous 
carcase shook with merriment at the pleasantries of 
the other; and he ended by buying six casks of 
claret from Loiseau to be delivered in spring, after 
the departure of the Prussians. 

The moment supper was over every one went to 
bed, worn out with fatigue. 

But Loiseau, who had been making his observa- 
tions on the sly, sent his wife to bed, and amused 
himself by placing first his ear, then his eye, to 
the bedroom keyhole, in order to discover what he 
called " the mysteries of the corridor." 

At the end of about an hour he heard a rustling, 
peeped out quickly, and caught sight of Boule de 
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Suif, looking more rotund than ever in a dressing- 
gown of blue cashmere trimmed with white lace. 
She held a candle in her hand, and directed her 
steps to the numbered door at the end of the cor- 
ridor. But one of the side doors was partly opened, 
and when, at the end of a few minutes, she returned, 
Comudet, in his shirt-sleeves, followed her. They 
spoke in low tones, then stopped short. Boule de 
Suif seemed to be stoutly denying him admission to 
her room. Unfortunately, Loiseau could not at first 
hear what they said ; but toward the end of the con- 
versation they raised their voices, and he caught a 
few words. Cornudet was loudly insistent. 

"How silly you arel What does it matter to 
you?" he said. 

She seemed indignant, and replied: 

" No, my good man, there are times when one 
does not do that sort of thing ; besides, in this place 
it would be shameful." 

Apparently he did not understand, and asked the 
reason. Then she lost her temper and her caution, 
and, raising her voice still higher, said : 

"Why? Can't you understand why? When 
there are Prussians in the house ! Perhaps even in 
the very next room ! " 

He was silent. The patriotic shame of this wan- 
ton, who would not suffer herself to be caressed in 
the neighbourhood of the enemy, must have roused 
his dormant dignity, for after bestowing on her a 
simple kiss he crept softly back to his room. Loi- 
seau, much edified, capered round the bedroom be- 
fore taking his place beside his slumbering spouse. 
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Then silence reigned throughout the house. But 
soon there arose from some remote part — it might 
easily have been either cellar or attic — a stertorous, 
monotonous, regular snoring, a dull, prolonged rum- 
bling, varied by tremors like those of a boiler under 
pressure of steam. Monsieur Follenvie had gone to 
sleep. 

As they had decided on starting at eight o'clock 
the next morning, every one was in the kitchen at 
that hour ; but the coach, its roof covered with snow, 
stood by itself in the middle of the yard, without 
either horses or driver. They sought the latter in 
the stables, coach-houses, and barns — ^but in vain. 
So the men of the party resolved to scour the coun- 
try for him, and sallied forth. They found them- 
selves in the square, with the church at the farther 
side, and to right and left low-roofed houses where 
there were some Prussian soldiers. The first sol- 
dier they saw was peeling potatoes. The second, 
farther on, was washing out a barber's shop. An- 
other, bearded to the eyes, was fondling a crying 
infant, and dandling it on his knees to quiet it ; and 
the stout peasant women, whose men-folk were for 
the most part at the war, were, by means of signs, 
telling their obedient conquerors what work they 
were to do : chop wood, prepare soup, grind coffee ; 
one of them even was doing the washing for his 
hostess, an infirm old grandmother. 

The Count, astonished at what he saw, ques- 
tioned the beadle, who was coming out of the pres- 
bytery. The old man answered: 

" Oh, those men are. not at all a bad sort ; they 
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are not Prussians, I am told ; they come from some- 
where farther off, I don't exactly know where. 
And they have all left wives and children behind 
them ; they are not fond of war either, you may be 
sure! I am sure they are mourning for the men 
where they came from, just as we do here ; and the 
war causes them just as much unhappiness as it 
does us. As a matter of fact, things are not so 
very bad here just now, because the soldiers do no 
harm, and work just as if they were in their own 
houses. You see, sir, poor folk always help one 
another; it is the great ones of this world who 
make war." 

Comudet, indignant at the friendly understand- 
ing established between conquerors and conquered, 
withdrew, preferring to shut himself up in the inn. 

"They are repeopling the country," jested Loi- 
seau. 

"They are undoing the harm they have done," 
said Monsieur Carre-Lamadon gravely. 

But they could not find the coach driver. At 
last he was discovered in the village cafe, fraterniz- 
ing cordially with the officer's orderly. 

" Were you not told to harness the horses at 
eight o'clock ? " demanded the Count. 

"Oh, yes; but I've had different orders since." 

"What orders?" 

" Not to harness at all." 

"Who gave you such orders?' 

"Why, the Prussian officer." 

"But why?" 

" I don't know. Go and ask him. I am forbidden 
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to harness the horses, so I don't harness them — 
that's all." 

" Did he tell you so himself? " 

" No, sir ; the innkeeper gave me the order from 
him." 

"When?" 

" Last evening, just as I was going to bed." 

The three men returned in a very uneasy frame 
of mind. 

They asked for Monsieur Follenvie, but the serv- 
ant replied that on account of his asthma he never 
got up before ten o'clock. They were strictly for- 
bidden to rouse him earlier, except in case of 
fire. 

They wished to see the officer, but that also was 
impossible, although he lodged in the inn. Mon- 
sieur Follenvie alone was authorized to interview 
him on civil matters. So they waited. The women 
returned to their rooms, and occupied themselves 
with trivial matters. 

Comudet settled down beside the tall kitchen fire- 
place, before a blazing fire. He had a small table 
and a jug .of beer placed beside him, and he smoked 
his pipe — a pipe which enjoyed among democrats a 
consideration almost equal to his own, as though it 
had served its country in serving Comudet. It was 
a fine meerschaum, admirably coloured to a black 
the shade of its owner's teeth, but sweet-smelling, 
gracefully curved, at home in its master's hand, and 
completing his physiognomy. And Cornudet sat 
motionless, his eyes fixed now on the dancing 
flames, now on the froth which crowned his beer; 
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and after each draught he passed his long, thin 
fingers with an air of satisfaction through his long, 
greasy hair, as he sucked the foam from his mus- 
tache. 

Ldiseau, under pretence of stretching his legs, 
went out to see if he could sell wine to. the country 
dealers. The Count and the manufacturer began to 
talk politics. They forecast the future of France. 
One believed in the Orleans dynasty, the other in 
an unknown saviour — a hero who should rise up in 
the last extremity: a Du Guesclin, perhaps a Joan 
of Arc? or another Napoleon the First? Ah! if 
only the Prince Imperial were not so young ! Cor- 
nudet, listening to them, smiled like a man who 
holds the keys of destiny in his hands. His pipe 
perfumed the whole kitchen. 

As the clock struck ten, Monsieur FoUenvie ap- 
peared. He was immediately surrounded and ques- 
tioned, but could only repeat, three or four times in 
succession, and without variation, the words: 

" The officer said to me, just like this : ' Mon- 
sieur FoUenvie, you will forbid them to harness up 
the coach for those travellers to-morrow. They are 
not to start without an order from me. You hear ? 
That is sufficient.' " 

Then they asked to see the officer. The Count 
sent him his card, on which Monsieur Carre-Lama- 
don also inscribed his name and titles. The Prus- 
sian sent word that the two men would be admitted 
to see him after his luncheon — that is to say, about 
one o'clock. 

The ladies reappeared, and they all ate a little. 
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in spite of their anxiety. Boule de Suif appeared 
ill and very much worried. 

They were finishing their coffee when the orderly 
came to fetch the gentlemen. 

Loiseau joined the other two; but when they 
tried to gej Comudet to accompany them, by way 
of adding greater solemnity to the occasion, he de- 
clared proudly that he would never have anything 
to do with the Germans, and, resuming his seat in 
the chimney comer, he called for another jug of 
beer. 

The three men went upstairs^ and were ushered 
into the best room in the inn, where the officer re- 
ceived them lolling at his ease in an armchair, his 
feet on the mantelpiece, smoking a long porcelain 
pipe, and enveloped in a gorgeous dressing-gown, 
doubtless stolen from the deserted dwelling of some 
citizen destitute of taste in dress. He neither rose, 
greeted them, nor even glanced in their direction. 
He afforded a fine example of that insolence of 
bearing which seems natural to the victorious sol- 
dier. 

After the lapse of a few moments he said in his 
halting French: 

"What do you want?" 

"We wish to start on our journey," said the 
Count. 

" No." 

"May- 1 ask the reason of your refusal?" 

"Because I don't choose." 

" I would respectfully call your attention. Mon- 
sieur, to the fact that your general in command 
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gave us a permit to proceed to Dieppe; and I do 
not think we have done anything to deserve this 
harshness at your hands." 

" I don't choose — ^that's all. You may go." 

They bowed, and retired. 

The afternoon was wretched. They could not 
understand the caprice of this German, and the 
strangest ideas came into their heads. They all con- 
gregated in the kitchen, and talked the subject to 
death, imagining all kinds of unlikely things. Per- 
haps they were to be kept as hostages — but for what 
reason ? or to be extradited as prisoners of war ? or 
possibly they were to be held for ransom? They 
were panic-struck at this last supposition. The 
richest among them were the most alarmed, seeing 
themselves forced to empty bags of gold into the 
insolent soldier's hands in order to buy back their 
lives. They racked their brains for plausible lies 
whereby they might conceal the fact that they were 
rich, and pass themselves off as poor — very poor. 
Loiseau took off his watch chain, and put it in his 
pocket. The approach of night increased their ap- 
prehensions. The lamp was lighted, and as it 
wanted yet two hours to dinner Madame Loiseau 
proposed a game of trente et un. It would distract 
their thoughts. The rest agreed, and Comudet him- 
self joined the party, first putting out his pipe. 

The Count shuffled the cards — dealt — and Boule 
de Suif had thirty-one to start with ; soon the inter- 
est of the game assuaged the anxiety of the players. 
But Cornudet noticed that Loiseau and his wife 
were in league to cheat. 
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They were about to sit down to dinner wnen 
Monsieur Follenvie appeared, and in his grating 
voice announced : 

" The Prussian officer sends to ask Mademoiselle 
Elisabeth Rousset if she has changed her mind 
yet." 

Boule de Suif stood still, pale as death. Then, 
suddenly turning crimson with anger, she gasped 
out: 

" Kindly tell that scoundrel, that cur, that car- 
rion of a Prussian, that I will never consent — ^you 
understand ? — never, never, never ! " 

The fat innkeeper left the room. Then Boule de 
Suif was surrounded, questioned, entreated on all 
sides to reveal the mystery of her visit to the officer. 
She refused at first; but her wrath soon got the 
better of her. 

" What does he want ? He wants to make me his 
mistress ! " she cried. 

No one was shocked at the word, so great was 
the general indignation. Cornudet broke his jug as 
he banged it down on the table. A loud outcry arose 
against this base soldier. All were furious. They 
drew together in common resistance against the foe, 
as if some part of the sacrifice exacted of Boule de 
Suif had been demanded of each. The Count de- 
clared, with supreme disgust, that those people be- 
haved like ancient barbarians. The women, above 
all, manifested a lively and tender sympathy for 
Boule de Suif. The nuns, who appeared only at 
meals, cast down their eyes, and said nothing. 

They dined, however, as soon as the first indig- 
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nant outburst had subsided; but they spoke little, 
and thought much. 

The ladies went to bed early; and the men, hav- 
ing lighted their pipes, proposed a game of icartS, 
in which Monsieur FoUenvie was invited to join, the 
travellers hoping to question him skillfully as to the 
best means of 'vanquishing the officer's obduracy. 
But he thought of nothing but his cards, would lis- 
ten to nothing, reply to nothing, and repeated, time 
after time : " Attend to the game, gentlemen ! at- 
tend to the game ! " So absorbed was his attention 
that he even forgot to expectorate. The conse- 
quence was that his chest gave forth rumbling 
sounds like those of an organ. His wheezing lungs 
struck every note of the asthmatic scale, from deep, 
hollow tones to a shrill, hoarse piping resembling 
that of a young cock trying to crow. 

He refused to go to bed when his wife, over- 
come with sleep, came to fetch him. So she went 
off alone, for she was an early bird, always up with 
the sun; while he was addicted to late hours, ever 
ready to spend the night with friends. He merely 
said : " Put my eggnogg by the fire," and went on 
with the game. When the other men saw that noth- 
ing was to be got out of him they declared it was 
time to retire, and each sought his bed. 

They rose fairly early the next morning, with a 
vague hope of being allowed to start, a greater de- 
sire than ever to do so, and a terror at having to 
spend another day in this wretched little inn. 

Alas ! the horses remained in the stable, the driver 
was invisible. They spent their time, for want of 
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something better to do, in wandering round the 
coach. 

Luncheon was a gloomy affair; and there was a 
general coolness toward Boule de Suif, for night, 
which brings counsel, had somewhat modified the 
judgment of her companions. In the cold light of 
the morning they almost bore a grudge against the 
girl for not having secretly sought out the Prus- 
sian, that the rest of the party might receive a joy- 
ful surprise when they awoke. What more simple? 
Besides, who would have been the wiser? She 
might have saved appearances by telling the officer 
that she had taken pity on their distress. Such a 
step would be of so little consequence to her. 

But no one as yet confessed to such thoughts. 

In the afternoon, seeing that they were all bored 
to death, the Count proposed a walk in the neigh- 
bourhood of the village. Each one wrapped himself 
up well, and the Uttle party set out, leaving behind 
only Cornudet, who preferred to sit over the fire, 
and the two nuns, who were in the habit of spending 
their day in the church or at the presbytery. 

The cold, which grew more intense each day, al- 
most froze the noses and ears of the pedestrians, 
their feet began to pain them so that each step was 
a penance, and when they reached the open country 
it looked so mournful and depressing in its limitless 
mantle of white that they all hastily retraced their 
steps, with bodies benumbed and hearts heavy. 

The four women walked in front, and the three 
men followed a little in their rear. 

Loiseau, who saw perfectly well how matters 
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stood, asked suddenly " if that trollop were going 
to keep them waiting much longer in this God-for- 
saken spot." The Count, always courteous, replied 
that they could not exact so painful a sacrifice from 
any woman, and that the first move must come from 
herself. Monsieur Carre-Lamadon remarked that 
if the French, as they talked of doing, made a coun- 
ter attack by way of Dieppe, their encounter with 
the enemy must inevitably take plate at Totes. This 
reflection made the other two anxious. 

" Supposing we escape on foot ? " said Loiseau. 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. 

" How can you think of such a thing, in this 
snow? And with our wives? Besides, we should 
be pursued at once, overtaken in ten minutes, and 
brought back as prisoners at the mercy of the sol- 
diery." 

This was true enough ; they were silent. 

The ladies talked of dress, but a certain constraint 
seemed to prevail among them. 

Suddenly, at the end of the street, the officer ap- 
peared. His tall, wasplike, uniformed figure was 
outlined against the snow which bounded the 
horizon, and he walked, knees apart, with that mo- 
tion peculiar to soldiers, who are always anxious 
not to soil their carefully polished boots. 

He bowed as he passed the ladies, then glanced 
scornfully at the men, who had sufficient dignity 
not to raise their hats, though Loiseau made a 
movement to do so. 

Boule de Suif flushed crimson to the ears, and 
the three married women felt unutterably humili- 
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ated at being met thus by the soldier in company 
with the girl whom he had treated with such scant 
ceremony. 

Then they began to talk about him, his figure, and 
his face. Madame Carre-Lamadon, who had known 
many officers and judged them as a connoisseur, 
thought him not at all bad-looking; she even re- 
gretted that he was not a Frenchman, because in 
that case he would have made a very handsome hus- 
sar, with whom all the women would assuredly have 
fallen in love. 

When they were once more within doors they 
did not know what to do with themselves. Sharp 
words even were exchanged apropos of the merest 
trifles. The silent dinner was quickly over, and 
each one went to bed early in the hope of sleeping, 
and thus killing time. 

They came down next morning with tired faces 
and irritable tempers ; the women scarcely spoke to 
Boule de Suif. 

A church bell summoned the faithful to a bap- 
tism. Boule de Suif had a child being brought up 
by peasants at Yvetot. She did not see him once a 
year, and never thought of him ; but the idea of the 
child who was about to be baptized induced a sud- 
den wave of tenderness for her own, and she in- 
sisted on being present at the ceremony. 

As soon as she had gone out, the rest of the com- 
pany looked at one another and then drew their 
chairs together; for they realized that they must 
decide on some course of action. Loiseau had an 
inspiration: he proposed that they should ask the 
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officer to detain Boule de Suif only, and to let the 
rest depart on their way. 

Monsieur Follenvie was intrusted with this com- 
mission, but he returned to them almost immedi- 
ately. The German, who knew human nature, had 
shown him the door. He intended to keep all the 
travellers until his condition had been complied 
with. ^ 

Whereupon Madame Loiseau's vulgar tempera- 
ment broke bounds. 

" We're not going to die of old age here ! " she 
cried. " Since it's that vixen's trade to behave so 
with men I don't see that she has any right to re- 
fuse one more than another. I may as well tell you 
she took any lovers she could get at Rouen — even 
coachmen! Yes, indeed, Madame — the coachman 
at the prefecture ! I know it for a fact, for he buys 
his wine of us. And now that it is a question of 
getting us out of a difficulty she puts on virtuous 
airs, the drab ! For my part, I think this officer has 
behaved very well. Why, there were three others 
of us, any one of whom he would undoubtedly have 
preferred. But no, he contents himself with the girl 
who is common property. He respects married 
women. Just think. He is master here. He had 
only to say : ' I wish it ! ' and he might have taken 
us by force, with the help of his soldiers." 

The two other women shuddered; the eyes of 
pretty Madame Carre-Lamadon glistened, and she 
grew pale, as if the officer were indeed in the act of 
laying violent hands on her. 

The men, who had been discussing the subject 
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among themselves, drew near. Loiseau, in a state 
of furious resentment, was for delivering up " that 
miserable woman," bound hand and foot, into the 
enemy's power. But the Count, descended from 
three generations of ambassadors, and endowed, 
moreover, with the lineaments of a diplomat, was in 
favour of more tactful measures. 

" We must persuade her," he said. 

Then they laid their plans. 

The women drew together; they lowered their 
voices, and the discussion became general, each giv- 
ing his or her opinion. But the conversation was 
not in the least coarse. The ladies, in particular, 
were adepts at delicate phrases and charming sub- 
tleties of expression to describe the most improper 
things. A stranger would have understood none of 
their allusions, so guarded was the language they 
employed. But, seeing that the thin veneer of mod- 
esty with which every woman of the world is fur- 
nished goes but a very little way below the surface, 
they began rather to enjoy this unedifying episode, 
and at bottom were hugely delighted — feeling them- 
selves in their element, furthering the schemes of 
lawless love with the gusto of a gourmand cook who 
prepares supper for another. 

Their gayety returned of itself, so amusing at last 
did the whole business seem to them. The Count 
uttered several rather risky witticisms, but so tact- 
fully were they said that his audience could not help 
smiling. Loiseau in turn made some considerably 
broader jokes, but no one took offence; and the 
thought expressed with such brutal directness by 
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his wife was uppermost in the minds of all : " Since 
it's the girPs trade, why should she refuse this man 
more than another?" Dainty Madame Carre- 
Lamadon seemed to think even that' in Boule de 
Suif s place she would be less inclined to refuse him 
than another. 

The blockade was as carefully arranged as if they 
were investing a fortress. Each agreed on the role 
which he or she was to play, the arguments to be 
used, the manoeuvres to be executed. They decided 
on the plan of campaign, the stratagems they were 
to employ, and the surprise attacks which were to 
reduce this human citadel and force it to receive the 
enemy within its walls. 

But Cornudet remained apart from the rest, tak- 
ing no share in the plot. 

So absorbed was the attention of all that Boule de 
Suif's entrance was almost unnoticed. But the 
Count whispered a gentle " Hush ! " which made 
the others look up. She was there. They suddenly 
stopped talking, and a vague embarrassment pre- 
vented them for a few moments from addressing 
her. But the Countess, more practiced than the 
others in the wiles of the drawing-room, asked her : 

" Was the baptism interesting? " 

The girl, still under the stress of emotion, told 
what she had seen and heard, described the faces, 
the attitudes of those present, and even the appear- 
ance of the church. She concluded with the 
words : 

" It does one good to pray sometimes." 

Until lunch time the ladies contented themselves 
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with being pleasant to her, so as to increase her con- 
fidence and make her amenable to their advice. 

As sdon as they took their seats at table the at- 
tack began. First they opened a vague conversa- 
tion on the subject of self-sacrifice. Ancient exam- 
ples were quoted : Judith and Holofernes ; then, ir- 
rationally enough, Lucrece and Sextus; Qeopatra 
and the hostile generals whom she reduced to abject 
slavery by a surrender of her charms. Next was 
recounted an extraordinary story, bom of the im- 
agination of these ignorant millionaires, which told 
how the matrons of Rome seduced Hannibal, his 
lieutenants, and all his mercenaries at Capua. They 
held up to admiration all those women who from 
time to time have arrested the victorious progress 
of conquerors, made of their bodies a field of bat- 
tle, a means of ruling, a weapon; who have van- 
quished by their heroic caresses hideous or detested 
beings, and sacrificed their chastity to vengeance 
and devotion. 

All was said with due restraint and regard for 
propriety, the effect heightened now and then by an 
outburst of forced enthusiasm calculated to excite 
emulation. 

A listener would have thought at last that the 
one role of woman on earth was a perpetual sacri- 
fice of her person, a continual abandonment of her- 
self to the caprices of a hostile soldiery. 

The two nuns seemed to hear nothing, and to be 
lost in thought. Boule de Suif also was silent. 

During the whole afternoon she was left to her 
reflections. But instead of calling her " Madame " 
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as they had done hitherto, her companions ad- 
dressed her simply as " Mademoiselle," without ex- 
actly knowing why, but as if desirous of making her 
descend a step in the esteem she had won, and 
forcing her to realize her degraded position. 

Just as soup was served. Monsieur FoUenvie re- 
appeared, repeating his phrase of the evening be- 
fore: 

" The Prus<?ian officer sends to ask if Mademoi- 
selle Elisabeth Rousset has changed her mind." 

Boule de Suif answered briefly: 

" No, Monsieur." 

But at dinner the coalition weakened. Loiseau 
made three unfortunate remarks. Each was cud- 
gelling his brains for further examples of self-sacri- 
fice, and could find none, when the Countess, pos- 
sibly without ulterior motive, and moVed simply by 
a vague desire to do homage to religion, began to 
question the elder of the two nuns on the most strik- 
ing facts in the lives of the saints. Now, it fell out 
that many of these had committed acts which would 
be crimes in our eyes, but the Church readily par- 
dons such deeds when they are accomplished for the 
glory of God or the good of mankind. This was a 
powerful argument, and the Countess made the 
most of it. Then, whether by reason of a tacit un- 
derstanding, a thinly veiled act of complaisance such 
as those who wear the ecclesiastical habit excel in, 
or whether merely as the result of sheer stupidity — 
a stupidity admirably adapted to further their de- 
signs — the old nun rendered formidable aid to the 
conspirators. They had thought her timid; she 
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proved herself bold, talkative, bigoted. She was 
not troubled by the ins and outs of casuistry; her 
doctrines were as iron bars; her faith knew no 
doubt; her conscience no scruples. She looked on 
Abraham's sacrifice as natural enough, for she her- 
self would not have hesitated to kill both father and 
mother if she had received a divine order to that 
effect; and nothing, in her opinion, could displease 
our Lord, provided the motive were praiseworthy. 
The Countess, putting to good use the consecrated 
authority of her unexpected ally, led her on to make 
a lengthy and edifying paraphrase of that axiom 
enunciated by a certain school of moralists : " The 
end justifies the means." 

"Then, sister," she asked, "you think God ac- 
cepts all methods, and pardons the act when the 
motive is pure ? " 

" Undoubtedly, Madame. An action reprehen- 
sible in itself often derives merit from the thought 
which inspires it." 

And in this wise they talked on, fathoming the 
wishes of God, predicting His judgments, describ- 
ing Him as interested in matters which assuredly 
concern Him but little. 

All was said with the utmost care and discretion, 
but every word uttered by the holy woman in her 
nun's garb weakened the indignant resistance of the 
courtesan. Then the conversation drifted some- 
what, and the nun began to talk of the convents of 
her order, of her Superior, of herself, and of her 
fragile little neighbour, Sister St. Nicephore. They 
had been sent for from Havre to nurse the hundreds 
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of soldiers who were in hospitals, stricken with 
smallpox. She described these wretched invalids 
and their malady. And, while they themselves were 
detained on their way by the caprices of the Prus- 
sian officer, scores of Frenchmen might be dying, 
whom they would otherwise have saved! For the 
nursing of soldiers was the old nun's specialty ; she 
had been in the Crimea, in Italy, in Austria ; and as 
she told the story of her campaigns she revealed 
herself as one of those holy sisters of the fife and 
drum who seem designed by nature to follow camps, 
to snatch the wounded froiti amid the strife of bat- 
tle, and to quell with a word, more effectually than 
any general, the rough ai\d insubordinate troopers 
— B, masterful woman, her seamed and pitted face 
itself an image of the devastations of war. 

No one spoke when she had finished for fear of 
spoiling the excellent effect of her words. 

As soon as the meal was over the travellars re- 
tired to their rooms, whence they emerged the fol- 
lowing day at a late hour of the morning. 

Luncheon passed off quietly. The seed sown the 
preceding evening was being given time to germi- 
nate and bring forth fruit. 

In the afternoon the Countess proposed a walk; 
then the Count, as had been arranged beforehand, 
took Boule de Suif's arm, and walked with her at 
some distance behind the rest. 

He began talking to her in that familiar, pater- 
nal, slightly contemptuous tone which men of his 
class adopt in speaking to women like her, calling 
her " my dear child," and talking down to her from 
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the height of his exalted social position and stain- 
less reputation. He came straight to the point : 

" So you prefer to leave us here, exposed like 
yourself to all the violence which would follow on a 
repulse of the Prussian troops, rather than consent 
to surrender yourself, as you have done so many 
times in your life?" 

The girl did not reply. 

He tried kindness, argument, sentiment. He still 
bore himself as Count, even while adopting, when 
desirable, an attitude of gallantry, and making pret- 
ty — nay, even tender — speeches. He exalted the 
service she would render them, spoke of their grati- 
tude ; then, suddenly, using the familiar " thou " : 

"And you know, my dear, he could boast then 
of having made a conquest of a pretty girl such as 
he won't often find in his own country." 

Boule de Suif did not answer, and joined the rest 
of the party. 

As soon as they returned she went to her room, 
and was seen no more. The general anxiety was at 
Its height. What would she do? If she still re- 
sisted, how awkward for them all ! 

The dinner hour struck; they waited for her in 
vain. At last Monsieur FoUenvie entered, announ- 
cing that Mademoiselle Rousset was not well, and 
that they might sit down to table. They all pricked 
tip their ears. The Count drew near the innkeeper, 
and whispered: 

"Is it all right?" 

" Yes." 

Out of regard for propriety he said nothing to 
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his companions, but merely nodded slightly toward 
them. A great sigh of relief went up from all 
breasts ; every face was lighted up with joy. 

" By Gad ! " shouted Loiseau, " TU stand cham- 
pagne all round if there's any to be found in this 
place." And great was Madame Loiseau's dismay 
when the proprietor came back with four bottles in 
his hands. They had all suddenly become talkative 
and merry; a lively joy filled all hearts. The Count 
seemed to perceive for the first time that Madame 
Carre-Lamadon was charming; the manufacturer 
paid compliments to the Countess. The conversa- 
tion was animated, sprightly, witty, and, although 
many of the jokes were in the worst possible taste, 
all the company were amused by them, and none of- 
fended — indignation being dependent, like other 
emotions, on surroundings. And the mental at- 
mosphere had gradually become filled with gross 
imaginings and unclean thoughts. 

At dessert even the women indulged in discreetly 
worded allusions. Their glances were full of 
meaning; they had drunk much. The Count, who 
even in his moments of relaxation preserved a dig- 
nified demeanour, hit on a much-appreciated com- 
parison of the condition of things with the termina- 
tion of a winter spent in the icy solitude of the 
North Pole and the joy of shipwrecked mariners 
who at last perceive a southward track opening out 
before their eyes. 

Loiseau, fairly in his element, rose to his feet, 
holding aloft a glass of champa^e. 

" I drink to our deliverance ! " he shouted.- 
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All Stood up, and greeted the toast with acclama- 
tion. Even the two good sisters yielded to the so- 
licitations of the ladies, and consented to moisten 
their lips with the foaming wine, which they had 
never before tasted. They declared it was like 
eflfervescent lemonade, but with a pleasanter flavour. 

" It is a pity," said Loiseau, " that we have no 
piano ; we might have had a quadrille." 

Comudet had not spoken a word or made a 
movement; he seemed plunged in serious thought, 
and now and then tugged furiously at his great 
beard, as if trying to add still further to its length. 
At last, toward midnight, when they were about to 
separate, Loiseau, whose gait was far from steady, 
suddenly slapped him on the back, saying thickly: 

" You're not jolly to-night; why are you so silent, 
old man ? " 

Cornudet threw back his head, cast one swift 
and scornful glance over the assemblage, and an- 
swered : 

" I tell you all, you have done an infamous 
thing!" 

He rose, reached the door, and repeating: "In- 
famous ! " disappeared. 

A chill fell on all. Lctiseau himself looked fool- 
ish and disconcerted for a moment, but soon recov- 
ered his aplomb, and, writhing with laughter, ex- 
claimed : 

" Really, you're all too green for anything ! " 

Pressed for an explanation, he related the " mys- 
teries of the corridor," whereat his listeners were 
hugely amused. The ladies could hardly contain 
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their delight. The Count and Monsieur Carrd- 
Lamadon laughed till they cried. They could 
scarcely believe their ears. 

" What ! you are sure ? He wanted " 

" I tell vou I saw it with my own eyes." 

"And she refused?" 

" Because the Prussian was in the next room I ** 

" Surely you are mistaken? " 

" I swear Pm telling you the truth." 

The Count was choking with laughter. The man- 
ufacturer held his sides. Loiseau continued : 

** So you may well imagine he doesn't think this 
evening's business at all amusing." 

And all three began to laugh again, choking, 
coughing, almost ill with merriment. 

Then they separated. But Madame Loiseau, who 
was nothing if not spiteful, remarked to her hus- 
band as they were on the way to bed that "that 
stuck-up little minx of a Carre-Lamadon had 
laughed on the wrong side of her mouth all the 
evening." 

" You know," she said, " when women run after 
uniforms it's all the same to them whether the men 
who wear them are French or Prussian. It's per- 
fectly sickening ! " 

The next morning the snow showed dazzling 
white under a clear winter sun. The coach, ready 
at last, waited before the door; while a flock of 
white pigeons, with pink eyes spotted in the centres 
with black, puffed out their white feathers and 
walked sedately between the legs of the six horses, 
picking at the steaming manure. 
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The driver, wrapped in his sheepskin coat, was 
smoking a pipe on the box, and all the passengers, 
radiant with delight at their approaching departure, 
were putting up provisions for the remainder of the 
journey. 

They were waiting only for Boule de Suif. At 
last she appeared. 

She seemed rather shamefaced and embarrassed, 
and advanced with timid step toward her compan- 
ions, who with one accord turned aside as if they 
had not seen her. The Count, with much dignity, 
took his wife by the arm, and removed her from the 
unclean contact. 

The girl stood still, stupefied with astonishment; 
then, plucking up courage, accosted the manufac- 
turer's wife with a humble " Good morning, Ma- 
dame," to which the other replied merely with a 
slight and insolent nod, accompanied by a look of 
outraged virtue. Every one suddenly appeared ex- 
tremely busy, and kept as far from Boule de Suif 
as if her skirts had been infected with some deadly 
disease. Then they hurried to the coach, followed 
by the despised courtesan, who, arriving last of all, 
silently took the place she had occupied during the 
first part of the journey. 

The rest seemed neither to see nor to know her — 
all save Madame Loiseau, who, glancing contemptu- 
ously in her direction, remarked, half aloud, to her 
husband : 

"What a mercy I am not sitting beside that 
creature ! " 

The lumbering vehicle started on its way. 
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At first no one spoke. Boule de Suif dared not 
even raise her eyes. She felt at once indignant with 
her neighbours and humiliated at having yielded to 
the Prussian into whose arms they had so hypo- 
critically cast her. 

But the Countess, turning toward Madame Carre- 
Lamadon, soon broke the painful silence : 

" I think you know Madame d*Etrelles ? " 

" Yes ; she is a friend of mine.'* 

" Such a charming woman ! " 

" Delightful ! Exceptionally talented, and an 
artist to the finger tips. She sings marvellously and 
draws to perfection.** 

The manufacturer was chatting with the Count, 
and amid the clatter of the window-panes a word of 
their conversation was now and then dis- 
tinguishable : " Shares — maturity — premium — time- 
limit.'* 

Loiseau, who had abstracted from the inn the 
timeworn pack of cards, thick with the grease of 
five years* contact with half-wiped-oflf tables, started 
a game of bezique with his wife. 

The good sisters, taking up simultaneously the 
long rosaries hanging from their waists, made the 
sign of the cross, and began to mutter in unison in- 
terminable prayers, their lips moving ever more and 
more swiftly, as if they sought which should out- 
distance the other in the race of orisons; from 
time to time they kissed a medal, and crossed them- 
selves anew, then resumed their rapid and unin- 
telligible murmur. 

Comudet sat still, lost in thought. 
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At the end of three hours Loiseau gathered up 
the cards, and remarked that he was hungry. 

His wife thereupon produced a parcel tied with 
string, from which she extracted a piece of cold 
veal. This she cut into neat, thin slices, and both 
began to eat. 

" We may as well do the same," said the Count- 
ess. The rest agreed, and she unpacked the pro- 
visions which had been prepared for herself, the 
Count, and the Carre-Lamadons. In one of those 
oval dishes, the lids of which are decorated with an 
earthenware hare, by way of showing that a game 
pie lies within, was a succulent delicacy consisting 
of the brown flesh of the game, larded with streaks 
of bacon and flavoured with other meats chopped 
fine. A solid wedge of Gruyere cheese, which had 
been wrapped in a newspaper, bore the imprint: 
" Items of News," on its rich, oily surface. 

The two good sisters brought to light a hunk of 
sausage smelling strongly of garlic; and Comudet, 
plunging both hands at once into the capacious 
pockets of his loose overcoat, produced from one 
four hard-boiled eggs and from the other a crust of 
bread. He removed the shells, threw them into 
the straw beneath his feet, and began to devour the 
€ggs, letting morsels of the bright yellow yolk fall 
on his mighty beard, where they looked like stars. 

Boule de Suif, in the haste and confusion of her 
departure, had not thought of anything, and, stifling 
with rage, she watched all these people placidly eat- 
ing. At first, ill-suppressed wrath shook her whole 
person, and she opened her lips to shriek the truth 
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at them, to overwhelm them with a volley of in- 
sults ; but she could not utter a word, so choked was 
she with indignation. 

No one looked at her, no one thought of her. She 
felt herself swallowed up in the scorn of these virtu- 
ous creatures, who had first sacrificed, then rejected 
her as a thing useless and unclean. Then she re- 
membered her big basket full of the good things 
they had so greedily devoured: the two chickens 
coated in jelly, the pies, the pears, the four bottles 
of claret ; and her fury broke forth like a cord that 
is overstrained, and she was on the verge of tears. 
She made terrible efforts at self-control, drew her- 
self up, swallowed the sobs which choked her; but 
the tears rose nevertheless, shone at the brink of 
her eyelids, and soon two heavy drops coursed 
slowly down her cheeks. Others followed more 
quickly, like water filtering from a rock, and fell, 
one after another, on her rounded bosom. She sat 
upright, with a fixed expression, her face pale and 
rigid, hoping desperately that no one saw her give 
way. 

But the Countess noticed that she was weeping, 
and with a sign drew her husband's attention to 
the fact. He shrugged his shoulders, as if to 
say: 

" Well, what of it ? It's not my fault." Madame 
Loiseau chuckled triumphantly, and murmured : 

** She's weeping for shame." 

The two nuns had betaken themselves once more 
to their prayers, first wrapping the remainder of 
their sausage in paper. 
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Then . Cornudet, who was digesting his eggs, 
stretched his long legs under the opposite seat, 
threw himself back, folded his arms, smiled like a 
man who has just thought of a good joke, and be- 
gan to whistle the Marseillaise. 

The faces of his neighbours clouded ; the popular 
air evidently did not find favour with them; they 
grew nervous and irritable, and seemed ready to 
howl as a dog does at the sound of a barrel-organ. 
Cornudet saw the discomfort he was creating, and 
whistled the louder ; sometimes he even hummed the 
words : 

Amour sacrS de la patrie, 
Conduis, soutiens, nos bras vengeurs, 
Liherti, libertS chirie, 
Combats avec tes defenseurs! 

The coach progressed more swiftly, the snow be- 
ing harder now ; and all the way to Dieppe, during 
the long, dreary hours of the journey, first in the 
gathering dusk, then in the thick darkness, raising 
his voice above the rumbling of the vehicle, Cornu- 
det continued with fierce obstinacy his vengeance 
and monotonous whistling, forcing his weary and 
exasperated hearers to follow the song from end to 
end, to recall every word of every line, as each was 
repeated over and over again with untiring per- 
sistence. 

And Boule de Suif still wept, and sometimes a 
sob she could not restrain was heard in the darkness 
between two verses of the song. 
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IT was not alone her long, silky curls, which cov- 
ered her small, fairy-like head like a golden 
halo, nor her beautiful complexion, nor her 
mouth, which was like some delicate shell ; nor was 
it her supreme innocence, shown by her sudden 
blushes and her somewhat awkward movements, 
nor was it her ingenuous questions, which had be- 
sieged and conquered Georges d'Hardermes*s heart. 
He had a peculiar disposition, and any suspicion of 
a bond frightened him and put him to flight imme- 
diately. His unstable heart was ready to yield to 
any temptation, was incapable of any lasting attach- 
ment, and a succession of women had left no more 
impression on it than on the sea-sands which are 
constantly being swept by the waves. 

His was not the dream of a life of affection, of 
peace, the need of loving and of being loved, which 
a fast man so often feels between thirty and forty. 
His insurmountable weariness of that circle of 
pleasure in which he had moved, like a horse in a 
circus, the voids in his existence caused by the mar- 
riage of his bachelor friends, which in his selfish- 
ness he looked upon as desertion, although he en- 
vied them, had at last induced him to listen to the 
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prayers and advice of his old mother, and to marry 
Mademoiselle Suzanne de Gouvres. But the vision 
that he had had when he saw her playing with lit- 
tle children, covering them with kisses, and looking 
at them with ecstasy in her limpid eyes, and in hear- 
ing her talk of the pleasures and the anguish that 
those must feel who are mothers in the fullest sense 
of the word — ^the vision of a happy home, where a 
man feels that he is living again in others, of that 
home which is full of laughter and of song, and 
seems as if it were full of birds. 

As a matter of fact, he loved children as some 
men love animals, and he was interested in them as 
in some delightful spectacle; they attracted him. 

He was very gentle, kind, and thoughtful with 
them, invented games for them, took them on his 
knees, was never tired of listening to their chatter, 
or of watching the development of their instincts, of 
their intellect, and of their little, delicate souls. 

He used to go and sit in the Pare Monceau, and 
in the squares, to watch them playing and romping 
and prattling round him, and one day, as a joke, 
somebody, a jealous sweetheart, or some friends in 
joke, had sent him a splendid wet nurse's cap, with 
long pink ribbons. 

At first, he was under the influence of the charm 
that springs from the beginning of an intimacy, 
from the first kisses, and devoted himself altogether 
to that amorous education which revealed a new life 
to him, as it were, and enchanted him. 

He thought of nothing except of increasing the 
ardent love that his wife bestowed on him, and 
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lived in a state of perpetual adoration. Suzanne's 
feelings, the metamorphosis of that virginal heart, 
which was beginning to glow with love, and which 
vibrated her passion, her modesty, her sensations, 
were all delicious surprises to him. 

He felt that feverish pleasure of a traveller who 
has discovered some marvellous Eden and loses his 
head over it, and, at times, with a long aflfectionate 
and proud look at her, which grew even warmer on 
looking into Suzanne's limpid blue eyes, he would 
put his arms round her waist, and pressing her to 
him so strongly that it hurt the young woman, he 
would exclaim : 

"Oh! I am quite sure that nowhere on earth 
are there two people who love each other as we do, 
and who are- as happy as you and I are, my dar- 
ling!" 

Months of uninterrupted possession and enchant- 
ment succeeded each other without Georges altering, 
*and without any lassitude mingling with the ardour 
of their love, or the fire of their aflfection dying out. 

Then, however, suddenly he ceased to be happy, 
and, in spite of all his eflforts to hide his invincible 
lowness of spirits, he became another man, restless, 
being irritated at nothing, morose, and bored at 
everything and ever)nvhere; whimsical, and never 
knowing what he wanted. 

But there was certainly something that was now 
poisoning that affection which Had formerly been 
his delight, which was coming more and more be- 
tween him and his wife every day, and which was 
giving him a distaste for home. 
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By degrees, that vague suflfering assumed a defi- 
nite shape in his heart, got implanted and fixed 
there, like a nail. He had not attained his object, 
and he felt the weight of chains, understood that he 
could never get used to such an existence, that he 
could not love a woman who seemed incapable of 
becoming a mother, who lowered herself to the part 
of a lawful mistress, and who was not faithful to 
him. 

Alas! To awake from such a dream, to say to 
himself that he was reduced to envying the good 
fortune of others, that he should never cover a little, 
curly, smiling head with kisses, where some striking 
likeness, some undecided gleams of growing intel- 
lect fill a man with joy, but that he would be obliged 
to take the remainder of his journey in solitude, 
heartbroken, with nothing but old age around him ; 
that no branch would again spring from the family 
tree, and that on his death-bed he should not have , 
that last consolation of pressing his dear ones, for 
whom he struggled and made so many sacrifices, in 
his failing arms, and who were sobbing with grief, 
but that soon he should be the prey of indiflferent 
and greedy heirs, who were discounting his ap- 
proaching death like some valuable security ! 

Georges had not told Suzanne the feelings which 
were tormenting him, and took care that she should 
not see his state of unhappiness, and he did not 
worry her with trying questions, that only end in 
some violent and distressing scene. 

But she was too much of a woman, and she loved 
her husband too much, not to gfuess what was mak^ 
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ing him so gloomy and was imperilling their love. 

And every month there came a fresh disappoint- 
ment, and hope was again deferred. She, however, 
persisted in believing that their wish would be 
granted, and grew ill with this painful waiting, and 
refused to believe that she should never be a mother. 

She would have looked upon it as a humiliation 
either to consult a medical man or to make a pil- 
grimage to some shrine, like so many women did, in 
their despair, and her proud, loyal, and loving na- 
ture at last rebelled against that hostility which 
showed itself in the angry outbursts, the painful 
silence, and the haughty coldness of the man who 
could, however, have done anything he liked with 
her by a little kindness. 

With death in her soul, she had a presentiment of 
the way of the cross which is an end of love, of all 
the bitterness which sooner or later would end in 
terrible quarrels and in words which would put an 
impassable barrier between them. 

At last, one evening, when Georges d'Hardermes 
had lost his temper, had wounded her by equivocal 
words and bad jokes, Suzanne, who was very pale, 
and who was clutching the arms of her easy-chair 
convulsively, interrupted him with the accents of 
farewell in her melancholy voice : 

" As you do not love me any more, why not tell 
me so at once, instead of wounding me like this by 
small, traitorous blows, and, above all, why continue 
to live together? . . . You want your liberty, 
and I will give it you ; you have your fortune, and I 
have mine. Let us separate without a scandal and 
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without a lawsuit, so that, at least, a little friend- 
ship may survive our love. ... I shall leave 
Paris and go and live in the country with my 
mother. . . . God is my witness, however, that 
I still love you, my poor Georges, as much as ever, 
and that I shall remain your wife, whether I am 
with you or separated from you ! *' 

Georges hesitated for a few moments before re- 
plying, with an uneasy, sad look on his face, and 
then said, turning away his head : 

" Yes, perhaps it will be best for both of us ! " 

They voluntarily broke their marriage contract, 
as she had heroically volunteered to do. She kept 
her resolution, exiled herself, buried herself in ob- 
scurity, accepted the trial with calm fortitude, and 
was as resigned as only faithful and devoted souls 
can be. 

They wrote to each other, aiid she deluded her- 
self, pursued the chimera that Georges would re- 
turn to her, would call her back to his side, would 
escape from his former associates, would under- 
stand of what deep love he had voluntarily deprived 
himself, and would love her again as he had for- 
merly loved her; and she resisted all the entreaties 
and the advice of her friends to cut such a false 
position short, and to institute a suit for divorce 
against her husband, as the issue would be certain. 

He, at the end of a few months of solitude, of 
evanescent love affairs, when to beguile his loneli- 
ness a man passes from the arms of one woman to 
those of another, had set up a new home, and had 
tied himself to a woman whom he had accidentally 
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met at a party of friends, and who had managed to 
please him and to amuse him. 

His deserted wife was naturally not left in ig- 
norance of the fact, and stifling her jealousy and 
her grief, she put on a smile, and thought tfiat it 
would be the same with this one as it had been with 
all his other ephemeral mistresses, whom her hus- 
band had successively got rid of. 

Was not that, after all, the best thing to bring 
about the issue which she longed and hoped for? 
Would not that doubtful passion, that close inti- 
macy, certainly make Monsieur d*Hardermes com- 
pare the woman he possessed with the woman he 
had formerly had, and cause him to invoke that 
lost paradise and that heart full of forgiveness, of 
love and of goodness which had not forgotten him, 
but which would respond to his first appeal ? 

And that confidence of hers in a happier future, 
which neither all the proofs of that connection in 
which Monsieur d'Hardermes was becoming more 
and more involved, and which her friends so kindly 
furnished her with, nor the disdainful silence with 
which he treated all her gentle, indulgent letters 
could shake, had something touching, angelic in it, 
and reminded those who knew her well of certain 
passages in the Lives of the Saints. 

At length, however, the sympathy of those who 
had so often tried to save the young woman, to 
cure her, and to open her eyes, became exhausted, 
and, left to herself, Suzanne proudly continued her 
dream, and absorbed herself in it. 

Two interminable years had passed since she had 
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lived with Monsieur d'Hardermes, and since he had 
put that hateful mistress in her place. She had lost 
all trace of them, knew nothing about him, and, iir 
spite of everything, did not despair of seeing him 
again, and regaining her hold over him, who could 
tell when or by what miracle, but surely before 
those eyes which he had so loved were tired of shed- 
ding tears, and her fair hair, which he had so often 
covered with kisses, had grown white. 

And the arrival of the postman every morning 
and evening made her start and shiver with nerv- 
ousness. 

One day, however, when she was going to Paris, 
Madame d'Hardermes found herself alone in the 
ladies' carriage, into which she had got in a hurry, 
with a peasant woman in her Sunday best, who had 
a child with pretty pink cheeks and rosy lips, and 
which was like the dimpled cherubs that one sees 
in pictures of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
on her lap. 

The nurse said affectionate words to the child in a 
coaxing voice, wrapped it up in the folds of her 
large cloak, sometimes gave it a noisy, hearty kiss, 
and it beat the air with little hands, and crowed 
and laughed with such pretty, attractive, babyish 
movements that Suzanne could not help exclaiming : 
" Oh ! the pretty little thing ! " and taking it into 
her arms. 

At first the child was surprised at the strange 
face, and for a moment seemed as if it were going 
to cry ; but it became reassured immediately, smiled 
at the stranger who looked at it so kindly, inhaled 
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the delicate scent of the iris in the bodice of her 
dress, with dilated nostrils, and cuddled up against 
her. 

The two women began to talk, and, without 
knowing why, Madame d'Hardermes questioned the 
nurse, asked her where she came from, and where 
she was taking the little thing to. 

The other, rather flattered that Suzanne admired 
the child and took an interest in it, replied, some- 
what vaingloriously, that she lived at Bois-le-Roy, 
and that her husband was a wagoner. 

The child had been intrusted to their care by some 
people in Paris, who appeared very happy and ex- 
tremely well off. And the nurse added in a drawl- 
ing voice: 

*' Perhaps, Madame, you know my master and 
mistress, Monsieur and Madame d'Hardermes ? " 

Suzanne started with surprise and grief, and grew 
as pale as if all her blood were streaming from some 
wound, and thinking that she had not heard cor- 
rectly, with a fixed look and trembling lips, she said, 
slowly, as if every word hurt her throat : 

"You said. Monsieur and Madame d'Har- 
dermes ? " 

" Yes ; do you know them ? " 

" I, yes . . . formerly . . . but it is a 
long time ago.'* 

She could scarcely speak, and was as pale as 
death; she hardly knew what she was saying, with 
her eyes on this pretty child, which Georges must be 
so fond of. 

She saw them, as if in a window which had sud- 
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denly been lifted up, where everything had been 
dark before, with their arms round each other, and 
radiant with happiness, with that fair head, that 
divine dawn, the living, smiling proof of their love, 
between them. 

They would never leave each other; they were 
already almost as good as married, and were rob- 
bing her of the name which she had defended and 
guarded as a sacred deposit. 

She would never succeed in breaking such bonds. 
It was a shipwreck where nothing could survive, 
and where the waves did not even drift some shape- 
less waif and stray ashore. 

And great tears rolled down her cheeks, one by 
one, and wetted her veil. 

The train stopped at the station, and the nurse 
scarcely liked to ask Suzanne for the child, who was 
holding it against her heaving bosom, and kissing it 
as if she intended to smother it, and she said : 

" I suppose the baby reminds you of one you have 
lost, my poor, dear lady, but the loss can be re- 
paired at your age, surely ; a second is as good as a 
first, and if one does not do one's self jus- 
tice . . ." 

Madame d'Hardermes gave her back the child, 
and hurried out straight ahead of her, like a hunted 
animal, and threw herself into the first cab that she 
saw. . . . 

She sued for a divorce, and obtained it. 
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NOON had just struck. The school door opened 
and the youngsters darted out, jostling each 
other in their haste to get out quickly. But 
instead of promptly dispersing and going home to 
dinner as usual, they stopped a few paces oflf, broke 
up into knots, and began whispering. 

The fact was that that morning Simon, the son 
of La Blanchotte, had, for the first time, attended 
school. 

They had all of them in their families heard talk 
of La Blanchotte; and, although in public she was 
welcome enough, the mothers among themselves 
treated her with a somewhat disdainful compassion, 
which the children had imitated without in the least 
knowing why. 

As for Simon himself, they did not know him, for 
he never went out, and did not run about with them 
in the streets of the village, or along the banks of 
the river. And they did not care'for him; so it was 
with a certain delight, mingled with considerable 
astonishment, that they met and repeated to each 
other what had been said by a lad of fourteen or fif- 
teen who appeared to know all about it, so saga- 
ciously did he wink. " You know . . . Simon 
. . . well, he has no papa.'' 
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Just then La Blanchotte's son appeared in the 
doorway of the school. 

He was seven or eight years old, rather pale, very 
neat, with a timid and almost awkward manner. 

He was starting home to his mother's house when 
the groups of his schoolmates, whispering and 
watching him with the mischievous and heartless 
eyes of children bent upon playing a nasty trick, 
gradually closed in around him and ended by sur- 
rounding him altogether. There he stood in their 
midst, surprised and erhbarrassed, not understand- 
ing what they were going to do with him. But the 
lad who had brought the news, puffed up with the 
success he had met with already, demanded : 

" What is your name, you ? '* 

He answered : " Simon." 

"Simon what?" retorted the other. 

The child, altogether bewildered, repeated: 
" Simon." 

The lad shouted at him : " One is named Simon 
something . . . that is not a name . . . 
Simon indeed." 

The child, on the brink of tears, replied for the 
third time : 

" My name is Simon." 

The urchins began to laugh. The triumphant tor- 
mentor cried : " You can see plainly that he has 
no papa." 

A deep silence ensued. The children were dum- 
founded by this extraordinary, impossible, mon- 
strous thing — a boy who had not a papa; they 
looked upon him as a phenomenon, an unnatural 
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being, and they felt that hitherto inexplicable con- 
tempt of their mothers for La Blanchotte growing 
upon them. As for Simon, he had leaned against a 
tree to avoid falling, and he remained as if pros- 
trated by an irreparable disaster. He sought to ex- 
plain, but could think of nothing to say to refute 
this horrible charge that he had no papa. At last 
he shouted at them quite recklessly : " Yes, I have 
one." 

" Where is he ? " demanded the boy. 

Simon was silent, he did not know. The children 
roared, tremendously excited; and those country 
boys, little more than animals, experienced that 
cruel craving which prompts the fowls of a farm- 
yard to destroy one among themselves as soon as it 
is wounded. Simon suddenly espied a little neigh- 
bour, the son of a widow, whom he had seen, as he 
himself was to be seen, always alone with his 
mother. 

"And no more have you," he saiJ: ** No more 
have you a papa." 

" Yes," replied the other, " I have one. 

" Where is he? " rejoined Simon.' 

" He is dead," declared the brat with superb dig- 
nity ; " he is in the cemetery, is my papa." 

A murmur of approval rose among the little 
wretches as if this fact of possessing a papa dead 
in a cemetery had caused their comrade to grow big 
enough to crush the other one who had no papa at 
all. And these boys, whose fathers were for the 
most part bad men, drunkards, thieves, and who 
beat their wives, jostled each other to press closer 
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and closer, as though they, the legitimate ones, 
would smother by their pressure one who was ille- 
gitimate. 

The boy who chanced to be next Simon suddenly 
put his tongue out at him with a mocking air and 
shouted at him : 

" No papa ! No papa ! *' 

Simon seized him by the hair with both hands 
and set to work to disable his legs with kicks, while 
he bit his cheek ferociously. A tremendous strug- 
gle ensued between the two combatants, and Simon 
found himself beaten, torn, bruised, rolled on the 
ground in the midst of the ring of applauding 
schoolboys. As he arose, mechanically brushing 
with his hand his little blouse all covered with dust, 
some one shouted at him : 

" Go and tell your papa." 

Then he felt a great sinking at his heart. They 
were stronger than he was, they had beaten him, 
and he had no answer to give them, for he knew 
well that it was true that he had no papa. Full of 
pride, he attempted for some moments to struggle 
against the tears which were choking him. He had 
a feeling of suffocation, and then without any sound 
he comjuenced to weep, with great shaking sobs. A 
ferocious joy broke out among his enemies, and, 
with one accord, just like savages in their fearful 
festivals, they took each other by the hand and 
danced round him in a circle, repeating as a refrain : 

" No papa ! No papa ! " 

But suddenly Simon ceased sobbing. He became 
furious. There were stones under his feet; he 
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picked them up and with all his strength hurled 
them at his tormentors. Two or three were struck 
and rushed off yelling, and so formidable did he ap- 
pear that the rest became panic-stricken. Cowards, 
as the mob always is in presence of an exasperated 
man, they broke up and fled. Left alone, the little 
fellow without a father set off running toward the 
fields, for a recollection had been awakened in him 
which determined his soul to a great resolve. He 
made up his mind to drown himself in the river. 

He remembered, in fact, that eight days before 
a poor devil who begged for his livelihood had 
thrown himself into the water because he had no 
more money. Simon had been there when they 
fished him out again; and the wretched man, who 
usually seemed to him so miserable and ugly, had 
then struck him as being so peaceful with his pale 
cheeks, his long drenched beard, and his open eyes 
full of calm. The bystanders had said : 

" He is dead." 

And some one had said : 

" He is quite happy now." 

And Simon wished to drown himself also, be- 
cause he had no father, just like the wretched being 
who had no money. 

He reached the water and watched it flowing. 
Some fish were sporting briskly in the clear stream 
and occasionally made a little bound and caught 
the flies flying on the surface. He stopped cr)ring 
in order to watch them, f oil their manoeuvres inter- 
ested him greatly. But, at intervals, as in a tempest 
intervals of calm alternate suddenly with tremen- 
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dous gtists of wind, which snap off the trees and 
then lose themselves in the horizon, this thought 
would return to him with intense pain: 

" I am going to drown myself because I have no 
papa/' 

It was very warm, fine weather. The pleasant 
sunshine warmed the grass. The water shone like 
a mirror. And Simon enjoyed some minutes of 
happiness, of that languor which follows weeping, 
and felt inclined to fall asleep there upon the grass 
in the warm sunshine. 

A little green frog leapt from under his feet. He 
endeavoured to catch it. It escaped him. He fol- 
lowed it and lost it three times in succession. At 
last he caught it by one of its hind legs and began 
to laugh as he saw the efforts the creature made to 
escape. It gathered itself up on its hind legs and 
then with a violent spring suddenly stretched them 
out as stiff as two bars; while it beat the air with 
its front legs as though they were hands, its round 
eyes staring in their circle of yellow. It reminded 
him of a toy made of straight slips of wood nailed 
zigzag one on the other, which by a similar move- 
ment regulated the movements of the little soldiers 
fastened thereon. Then he thought of his home, 
and then of his mother, and, overcome by sorrow, 
he again began to weep. A shiver passed over him. 
He knelt down and said his prayers as before going 
to bed. But he was unable to finish them, for 
tumultuous, violent sobs shook his whole frame. 
He no longer thought, he no longer saw anything 
around him, and was wholly absorbed in crying. 
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Suddenly a heavy hand was placed upon his 
shoulder, and a rough voice asked him; 

" What is it that causes you so much grief, my 
little man?" 

Simon turned round. A tall workman with a 
beard and black curly hair was staring at him good- 
naturedly. He answered with his eyes and throat 
full of tears : 

"They beat me . . . because ... I 
. . . have no . . . papa ... no papa." 

" What ! " said the man, smiling ; " why, every- 
body has one." 

The child answered amid his spasms of griti : 

" But I . . . I . . . have none." 

Then the workman became serious. He had 
recognized La Blanchotte's son, and, although him- 
self a new arrival in the neighbourhood, he had a 
vague idea of her history. 

" Well,^' said he, " console yourself, my boy, and 
come with me home to your mother. They will 
give you ... a papa." 

And so they started on the way, the big fellow 
holding the little fellow by the hand, and the man 
Smiled, for he was not sorry to see this Blanchotte, 
who was, it was said, one of the prettiest girls of 
the countryside, and, perhaps, he was saying to 
himself, at the bottom of his heart, that a lass who 
had erred might very well err again. 

They arrived in front of a very neat little white 
house. 

" There it is," exclaimed the child, and he cried, 
''Mamma!" 
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A woman appeared, and the workman instantly 
left off smiling, for he saw at once that there was 
no fooling to be done with the tall pale girl who 
stood austerely at her door as though to defend 
from one man the threshold of that house where she 
had already been betrayed by another. Intimidated, 
his cap in his hand, he stammered out : 

" See, Madame, I have brought you back your 
little boy who had lost himself near the river." 

But Simon flung his arms about his mother's 
neck and told her, as he again began to cry : 

" No, mamma, I wished to drown myself, because 
the others had beaten me . . . had beaten me 
. . . because I have no papa.'* 

A burning redness covered the young woman's 
cheeks; and, hurt to the quick, she embraced her 
child passionately, while the teaf s coursed down her 
face. The man, much moved, stood there, not 
knowing how to get away. But Simon suddenly 
ran to him and said: 

" Will you be my papa ? " 

A deep silence ensued. La Blanchotte, dumb 
and tortured with shame, leaned herself against 
the wall, both her hands upon her heart. The child, 
seeing that no answer was made him, replied 
firmly: 

" If you will not, I shall go back and drown my- 
self." 

The workman took the matter as a jest and an- 
swered, laughing: 

" Why, yes, certainly I will." 

"What is your name," went on the child, "so 
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that I may tell the others when they wish to know 
your name ? " 

" Philip," answered the man. 

Simon was silent a moment so that he might get 
the name well into his head ; then he stretched out 
his arms, quite consoled, as he said: 

" Well, then, Philip, you are my papa.'* 

The workman, lifting him from the ground, 
kissed him hastily on both cheeks, and then walked 
away very quickly with great strides. 

When the child returned to school next day he 
was received with a spiteful laugh, and at the end 
of school, when the' lads were on the point of re- 
commencing, Simon threw these words at their 
heads as he would have done a stone: "He is 
named Philip, my papa." 

Yells of delight burst out from all sides. 

"Philip who? . . . Philip what? What on 
earth is Philip? Where did you pick up your 
Philip?" 

Simon answered nothing; and, immovable in his 
faith, he defied them with his eye, ready to be mar- 
tyred rather than fly before them. The school mas- 
ter came to his rescue and he returned home to his 
mother. 

During three months, the tall workman, Philip,, 
frequently passed by La Blanchotte's house, and 
sometimes he made bold to speak to her when he 
saw her sewing near the window. She answered 
him civilly, always sedately, never joking with him, 
nor permitting him to enter her house. Notwith- 
standing, being, like all men, a bit of a coxcomb, he 
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imagined that she was often rosier than usual when 
she chatted with him. 

But a lost reputation is so difficult to regain and 
always remains so fragile that, in spite of the shy 
reserve of La Blanchotte, they already gossiped in 
the neighbourhood. 

As for Simon, he loved his new papa very much, 
and walked with him nearly every evening when 
the day's work was done. He went regularly to 
school, and mixed with great dignity with his 
schoolfellows without ever answering them back. 

One day, however, the lad who had first attacked 
him said to him: 

" You have lied. You have not a papa named 
Philip." 

" Why do you say that ? " demanded Simon, much 
disturbed. 

The youth rubbed his hands. He replied: 

" Because if you had one he would be your 
mamma's husband." 

Simon was confused by the truth of this reason- 
ing; nevertheless, he retorted: 

" He is my papa, all the same." 

" That can very well be," exclaimed the urchin 
with a sneer, " but that is not being your papa alto- 
gether." 

La Blanchotte's little one bowed his head and 
went off dreaming in the direction of the forge be- 
longing to old Loizon, where Philip worked. 

This forge was as though buried beneath trees. 
It was very dark there; the red glare of a formi- 
dable furnace alone lit up with great flashes five 
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blacksmiths, who hammered upon their anvils with 
a terrible din. They were standing enveloped in 
flame, like demons, their eyes fixed on the red-hot 
iron they were pounding; and their dull ideas rose 
and fell with their hammers. 

Simon entered without being noticed, and went 
quietly to pluck his friend by the sleeve. The latter 
turned round. All at once the work came to a 
standstill, and all the men looked on, very atten- 
tive. Then, in the midst of this unaccustomed 
silence, rose the little slender pipe of Simon : 

" Philip, explain to me what the lad at La. 
Michande has just told me, that you are not alto- 
gether my papa." 

" And why that? " asked the smith. 

The child replied with all its innocence: 

" Because you are not my mamma's husband." 

No one laughed. Philip remained standing, lean- 
ing his forehead upon the back of his great hands^ 
which supported the handle of his hammer standing^ 
upright upon the anvil. He mused. His four com- 
panions watched him, and Simon, a tiny mite among 
these giants, anxiously waited. Suddenly, one of 
the smiths, answering to the sentiment of all, said 
to Philip: 

" La Blanchotte is a good, honest girl, and up- 
right and steady in spite of her misfortune, and 
would make a worthy wife for an honest man." 

" That is true," remarked the three others. 

The smith continued: 

"Is it the girl's fault if she went wrong? She 
had been promised marriage; and I know more 
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than one who is much respected to-day, and who 
sinned every bit as much." 

" That is true," responded the three men. 

He resumed: 

" How hard she has toiled, poof thing, to bring 
up her child all alone, and how she has wept all 
these years she has never gone out except to church, 
God only knows." 

" This is also true," said the others. 

Then nothing was heard but the bellows which 
fanned the fire of the furnace. Philip hastily bent 
himself down to Simon: 

" Go and tell your mother that I am coming to 
speak to her this evening." 

Then he pushed the child out by the shoulders. 
He returned to his work, and with a single blow the 
five hammers again fell upon their anvils. Thus 
they wrought the iron until nightfall, strong, pow- 
erful, happy, like contented hammers. But just as 
the great bell of a cathedral resounds upon feast 
days above the jingling of the other bells, so Philip's 
hammer, sounding above the rest, clanged second 
after second with a deafening uproar. And he 
stood amid the flying sparks plying his trade vig- 
orously. 

The sky was full of stars as he knocked at La 
Blanchotte's door. He had on his Sunday blouse, 
a clean shirt, and his beard was trimmed. The 
young woman showed herself upon the threshold, 
and said in a grieved tone : 

" It is ill to come thus when night has fallen, Mr. 
Philip." 
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He wished to answer, but stammered and stood 
confused before her. 

She resumed: 

" You understand, do you not, that it will not do 
for me to be talked about again." 

Then he said all at once : 

" What does that matter to me, if you will be my 
wife!" 

No voice replied to him, but he believed that he 
heard in the shadow of the room the sound of a 
falling body. He entered quickly ; and Simon, who 
had gone to his bed, distinguished the sound of a 
kiss and some words that his mother murmured 
softly. Then, all at once, he found himself lifted 
up by the hands of his friend, who, holding* him at 
the length of his herculean arms, exclaimed : 

" You will tell them, your schoolmates, that your 
papa is Philip Remy, the blacksmith, and that he 
will pull the ears of all who do you any harm." 

On the morrow, when the school was full and 
lessons were about to begin, little Simon stood up, 
quite pale, with trembling lips : 

" My papa," said he in a clear voice, " is Philip 
Remy, the blacksmith, and he has promised to pull 
the ears of all who do me any harm." 

This time no one laughed, for he was very well 
known, was Philip Remy, the blacksmith, and was 
a papa of whom any one in the world would have 
been proud. 
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WHILE apparently thinking of something else, 
Doctor Sorbier had been listening quietly 
to those amazing accounts of burglaries 
and daring deeds that might have been taken from 
the trial of Cartouche. " Assuredly/' he exclaimed, 
*' assuredly, I know of no viler fault nor any meaner 
action than to attack a girl's innocence, to corrupt 
her, to profit by a moment of unconscious weakness 
and of madness, when her heart is beating like that 
of a frightened fawn, and her pure lips seek those 
of her tempter ; when she abandons herself without 
thinking of the irremediable stain, nor of her fall, 
nor of the morrow. 

" The man who has brought this about slowly, 
viciously, who can tell with what science of evil, 
and who, in such a case, has not steadiness and self- 
restraint enough to quench that flame by some icy 
words, who has not sense enough for two, who can- 
not recover his self-possession and master the runa- 
way brute within him, and who loses his head on the 
•edge of the precipice over which she is going to 
fall, is as contemptible as any man who breaks open 
a lock, or as any rascal on the lookout for a house 
left defenseless and unprotected or for some easy 
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and dishonest stroke of business, or as that thief 
whose various exploits you have just related to us. 

" I, for my part, utterly refuse to absolve him, 
even when extenuating circumstances plead in his 
favour, even when he is carrying on a dangerous 
flirtation, in which a man tries in vain to keep his 
balance, not to exceed the limits of the game, any 
more than at lawn tennis; even when the parts are 
inverted and a man's adversary is some precocious, 
curious, seductive girl, who shows you immediately 
that she has nothing to learn and nothing to ex- 
perience, except the last chapter of love, one of 
those girls from whom may fate always preserve 
our sons, and whom a psychological novel writer 
has christened * The Semi- Virgins/ 

"It is, of course, difficult and painful for that 
coarse and unfathomable vanity which is character- 
istic of every man, and which might be called imrf- 
ism, not to stir such a charming fire, difficult to act 
the Joseph and the fool, to turn away his eyes, and, 
ac it were, to put wax into his ears, like the com- 
panions of Ulysses when they were attracted by the 
divine, seductive songs of the Sirens, difficult only 
to touch that pretty table, covered with a perfectly 
new cloth, at which you are invited to take a seat 
before any one else, in such a suggestive voice, and 
are requested to quench your thirst and to taste 
that new wine, whose fresh and strange flavour you 
will never forget. But who would hesitate to ex- 
ercise such self-restraint if, when he rapidly ex- 
amines his conscience, in one of those instinctive 
returns to his sober self in which a man thinks 
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clearly and recovers his head, he were to measure 
the gravity of his fault, consider it, think of its 
consequences, of the reprisals, of the uneasiness 
which he would always feel in the future, and which 
would destroy the repose and happiness of his life ? 

" You may guess that behind all these moral re- 
flections, such as a graybeard like myself may in- 
dulge in, there is a story hidden, and, sad as it is, 
I am sure it will interest you on account of the 
strange heroism that it shows." 

He was silent for a few moments, as if to classify 
his recollections, and, with his elbows resting on the 
arms of his easy-chair and his eyes looking into 
space, he continued in the slow voice of a hospital 
professor who is explaining a case to his class of 
. medical students, at a bedside : 

" He was one of those men who, as our grand- 
fathers used to say, never met with a cruel woman, 
the type of the adventurous knight who was always 
foraging, who had something of the scamp about 
him, but who despised danger and was bold even ♦o 
rashness. He was ardent in the pursuit of pleas- 
ure, and had an irresistible charm about him, one 
of those men in whom we excuse the greatest ex- 
cesses as the most natural things in the world. He 
had run through all his money at gambling and 
with pretty girls, and so became, as it were, a sol- 
dier of fortune. He amused himself whenever and 
however he could, and was at that time quartered 
at Versailles. 

" I knew him to the very depths of his childlike 
heart, which was only too easily penetrated and 
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sounded, and I loved him as some old bachelor 
uncle loves a nephew who plays him tricks, but who 
knows how to coax him. He had made me his 
confidant rather than his adviser, kept me informed 
of his slightest pranks, though he always pretended 
to be speaking about one of his friends, and not 
about himself ; and I must confess that his youthful 
impetuosity, his careless gayety, and his amorous 
ardour sometimes distracted my thoughts and made 
me envy the handsome, vigorous young fellow who 
was so happy at being alive that I had not the 
courage to check him, to show him the right road, 
and to call out to him : * Take care ! ' as children 
do at blind man's bluff. 

"And one day, after one of those interminable 
cotillons, where the couples do not leave each other 
for hours, and can disappear together without any- 
body thinking of noticing them, the poor fellow at 
last discovered what love was, that real love which 
takes up its abode in the very centre of the heart 
and in the brain, and is proud of being there, and 
which rules like a sovereign and a tyrannous mas- 
ter, and he became desperately enamoured of a 
pretty but badly brought up girl, who was as dis- 
quieting and wayward as she was pretty. 

" She loved him, however, or rather she idolized 
him despotically, madly, with all her enraptured 
soul and all her being. Left to do as she pleased 
by imprudent and frivolous parents, suffering from 
neurosis} in consequence of the unwholesome friend- 
ships which she contracted at the convent school, 
instructed by what she saw and heard and knew 
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was going on around her, in spite of her deceitful 
and artificial conduct, knowing that neither her 
father nor her mother, who were very proud of their 
race as well as avaricious, would ever agree to let 
her marry the man whom she had taken a liking to, 
that handsome fellow who had little besides vision- 
ary ideas and debts, and who belonged to the mid- 
dle class, she laid aside all scruples, thought of noth- 
ing but of becoming his, no matter what might be 
the cost. 

" By degrees, the unfortunate man's strength gave 
way, his heart softened, and he allowed himself to 
be carried away by that current which buffeted him, 
surrounded him, and left him on the shore like a 
waif and a stray. 

" They wrote letters full of madness to each 
other, and not a day passed without their meeting, 
either accidentally, as it seemed, or at parties and 
balls. She had yielded her lips to him in long, 
ardent caresses, which had sealed their compact of 
mutual passion." 

The doctor stopped, and his eyes suddenly filled 
with tears, as these former troubles came back to 
his mind; and then, in a hoarse voice, he went 
on, full of the horror of what he was going to 
relate : 

" For months he scaled the garden wall, and, 
holding his breath and listening for the slightest 
noise, like a burglar who is going to break into a , 
house, he went in by the servants' entrance, which 
she had left open, slunk barefoot down a long pas- 
sage and up the broad staircase, which creaked occa- 
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sionally, to the second story, where his sweetheart's 
room was, and stayed there for hours. 

" One night, when it was darker than usual, and 
he was hurrying lest he should be later than the 
time agreed on, he knocked up against a piece of 
furniture in the anteroom and upset it. It so hap- 
pened that the girl's mother had not gone to sleep, 
either because she had a sick headache, or else 
because she had sat up late over some novel, and, 
frightened at that unusual noise which disturbed 
the silence of the house, she jumped out of bed, 
opened the door, saw some one indistinctly running 
away atid keeping close to the wall, and, immedi- 
ately thinking that there were burglars in the house, 
she aroused her husband and the servants by her 
frantic screams. The unfortunate man understood 
the situation, and, seeing what a terrible fix he was 
in, and preferring to be taken for a common thief to 
dishonouring his adored one's name, he ran into the 
drawing-room, felt on the tables and what-nots, 
filled his pockets at random with valuable bric-a- 
brac, and then cowered down behind the grand 
piano, which barred the corner of a large room. 

" The servants, who had run in with lighted can- 
dles, found him, and, overwhelming him with abuse, 
seized him by the collar and dragged him, panting 
and apparently half dead with shame and terror, to 
the nearest police station. He defended himself 
with intentional awkwardness, when he was brought 
up for trial, kept up his part with the most perfect 
self-possession and without any signs of the despair 
and anguish that he felt in his heart, and, con- 
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demned and degraded and made to suffer martyr- 
dom in his honour as a man and a soldier — ^he was 
an officer — he did not protest, but went to prison as 
one of those criminals whom society gets rid of like 
noxious vermin. 

" He died there of misery and of bitterness of 
spirit, with the name of the fair-haired idol, for 
whom he had sacrificed himself, on his lips, as if it 
had been an ecstatic prayer, and he intrusted his 
will to the priest who administered extreme unction 
to him, and requested him to- give it to me. In it, 
without mentioning anybody, and without in the 
least lifting the veil, he at last explained the enigma, 
and cleared himself of those accusations the terrible 
burden of which he had borne until his last breath. 

" I have always thought myself, though I do not 
know why, that the girl married and had several 
charming children, whom she brought up with the 
austere strictness and in the serious piety of former 
days I" 
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I WAS living at that time," said George Kervelen, 
"in the Rue des Saints-Peres in a furnished 
room. 

" When my father had made up his mind that I 
should go to Paris to continue my law studies, there 
had been a long discussion about ways and means. 
My allowance had been fixed at two thousand five 
hundred francs, but my poor mother was so anx- 
ious that she said to my father that if I spent my 
money badly I might not take enough to eat, and 
then my health would suffer; and so it was settled 
that a comfortable boarding house should be found 
for me, and that the amount should be paid to the 
proprietor himself, or herself, every month, 

" Some of our neighbours told us of a certain 
Madame Kergaran, a native of Brittany, who took 
in boarders, and my father arranged matters by 
letter with this respectable person, at whose house 
I and my luggage arrived one evening. 

" Madame Kergaran was a woman of about forty. 
She was very stout, had a voice like a drill ser- 
geant, and decided everything in a very abrupt 
manner. Her house was narrow, with only one 
window opening on to the street on each story. 
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which rather gave it the appearance of a ladder 
of windows, or better, perhaps, of a slice of a house 
sandwiched in between two others. 

"The landlady lived on the first floor with her 
servant, the kitchen and dining-room were on the 
second, and four boarders from Brittany lived on 
the third and fourth, and I had two rooms on the 
fifth. 

"A little dark corkscrew staircase led up to 
these attics. All day long Madame Kergaran was 
up and down these stairs like a captain on board 
ship. Ten times a day she would go into each room, 
noisily superintending everything, seeing that the 
beds were properly made, the clothes well brushed, 
and if the attendance was all that it should be; in 
a word, she looked after her boarders like a mother, 
and better than a mother. 

" I soon made the acquaintance of my four fel- 
low countrymen. Two were medical and two were 
law students, but all impartially endured the land- 
lady's despotic yoke. They were as afraid of her 
as a boy robbing an orchard would be of a rural 
policeman. 

" I, however, immediately felt that I wished to 
be independent ; it is my nature to rebel. I declared 
at once that I meant to come in at whatever time 
I liked, for Madame Kergaran had fixed twelve 
o'clock at night as the limit. On hearing this, she 
looked at me for a few moments, and then said : 

" ' It is quite impossible ; I cannot have Annette 
called up at any hour of the night. You can have 
nothing to do out of doors at such a time.' 
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" I replied firmly that, according to the law, she 
was obliged to open the door for me at any time. 

" * If you refuse,' I said, ' I shall get a police- 
man to witness the fact, and go and get a bed at 
some hotel, at your expense, in which I shall be 
fully justified. You will, therefore, be obliged 
either to open the door for me or to get rid of me. 
Do which you please.' 

" I laughed in her face as I told her my condi- 
tions. She could not speak for a moment for sur- 
prise; then she tried to negotiate, but I was firm 
and she was obliged to yield; and so it was agreed 
that I should have a latchkey, on my solemn prom- 
ise that no one else should know it, 

" My energy made such a wholesome impression 
on her that from that time she treated me with 
marked favour; she was most attentive, and even 
showed me a sort of rough tenderness which was 
not at all unpleasing. Sometimes when I was in a 
jovial mood I would kiss her by surprise, if only 
for the sake of getting the box on the ears which 
she gave me immediately afterward. When I man- 
aged to duck my head quickly enough, her hand 
would pass over me as swiftly as a ball, and I would 
run away laughing, while she would call after me : 

" ' Oh, you wretch ! I will pay you out for that.' 

" However, we soon became real friends. 

" It was not long before I made the acquaint- 
ance of a girl who was employed in a shop, and 
whom I constantly met. You know what such sort 
of love aflfairs are in Paris. One fine day, going 
to a lecture, you meet a workgirl going to work arm 
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in arm with a friend. You look at her, and feel 
that pleasant little shock which the eye of some 
women gives you. The next day at. the same time, 
going through the same street, you meet her again, 
and the next, and the succeeding days. At last you 
speak, and the love affair follows its course just like 
an illness. 

"Well, by the end of three weeks, I was on a 
solid footing with Eipma. The girl lived at home, 
and utterly refused to go to the cafes with me. I 
did not know how to manage, but at last I took the 
desperate resolve to take her to my room some 
night at about eleven o'clock under the pretense of 
giving her a cup of tea. Madame Kergaran always 
went to bed at ten, so that we could get in by means 
of my latchkey without exciting attention, and go 
down again in an hour or two in the same way. 

"After a good deal of entreaty on my part, 
Emma accepted my invitation. 

" I did not spend a very pleasant day, for I was 
by no means easy in my mind. I was afraid of 
complications, of a catastrophe, of some scandal. 
At night I went into a cafe, and drank two cups of 
coffee and three or four glasses of cognac, to give 
me courage, and when I heard the clock strike half- 
past ten, I went slowly to the place of meeting, 
where she was already waiting for me. She took 
my arm in a coaxing manner, and we set off slowly 
toward my lodgings. The nearer we got to the 
door, the more nervous I got; and I thought to 
myself : * If only Madame Kergaran is in bed 
already.' 
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** I said to Emma two or three times : 

'"Above all things, don't make any noise on 
the stairs/ to vhich she replied, laughing: 

" * Are you afraid of being heard ? ' 

" ' No,' I said, ' but I am afraid of waking the 
man who sleeps in the room next to me, who is not 
at all well/ 

" When I got near the house I felt as frightened 
as a man does who is going to the dentist's. All 
the windows were dark, so no doubt everybody was 
asleep, and I breathed again. I opened the door as 
carefully as a thief, let my fair companion in, shut 
it behind me, and went upstairs on tiptoe, holding 
my breath, and striking candle matches lest the girl 
should make a false step. 

"As we passed the landlady's door I felt my 
heart beating very quickly, but we reached the sec- 
ond floor, then the third, and at last the fifth, and 
got into my room. Victory ! 

" However, I only dared to speak in a whisper, 
and took off my boots so as not to make any noise. 
The tea, which I made over a spirit lamp, was soon 
drunk, and then I became pressing, till, little by 
little, as if in play, I took off my companion's wraps. 
She yielded, while resisting, blushing, confused. 

" Just then my door suddenly opened, and Ma- 
dame Kergaran appeared with a candle in her hand. 

" I jumped away from her, and remained stand- 
ing, looking at the two women, who were looking 
at each other. What was going to happen? 

" My landlady said, in a lofty tone of voice which 
I had never heard from her before: 
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" ' Monsieur Kervelen, I will not have such ac- 
tions in my house.' 

" ' But, Madame Kergaran/ I stammered, ' the 
young lady is a friend of mine. She just came in 
to have a cup of tea/ 

" ' Respectable girls don't take tea in young gen- 
tlemen's rooms. You will please make this person 
go directly/ 

" Emma, in a natural state of consternation, be- 
gan to cry, and hid her face in her petticoat, and I 
lost my head, not knowing what to do or say. My 
landlady added, with irresistible authority: 

" * Take her out at once.' 

" It was certainly the only thing I could do ; so 
I picked up her coat from the floor, put it over her, 
and began to fasten it as best I could. She helped 
me, crying all the time, hurrying and making all 
.sorts of mistakes, and Madame Kergaran stood by 
motionless, with the candle in her hand, looking at 
us with the severity of a judge. 

" As soon as Emma had on her wraps, she rushed 
past the landlady and ran downstairs. I followed 
her with my slippers half on, and kept repeating: 
* Mademoiselle ! Mademoiselle ! ' 

*' I felt I ought to say something to her, but I 
could not find anything to say. I overtook her just 
by the street door, and tried to put my arms around 
her, but she pushed me violently away, saying in a 
low, nervous voice: 

" * Leave me alone, leave me alone ! ' and so ran 
out into the street, closing the door behind her. 

" When I went upstairs again I found that Ma- 
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dame Kergaran was waiting on the first landing, 
and I went up slowly, expecting, and ready for, 
anything. 

** Her door was open, and she called me in, say- 
ing in a severe voice : 

" * I want to speak to you, Monsieur Kervelen.' 

" I went in, with my head bent. She put her can- 
dle on the mantelpiece, and then, folding her arms 
over her expansive bosom, which a fine white dress- 
ing jacket hardly covered, she said : 

" ' Monsieur Kervelen, what kind of house do you 
think I keep?' 

" I was not at all proud. I murmured : 

" ' But, Madame Kergaran, you must not be an- 
gry; you know what young men are.' 

" ' I know,' was her answer, * that I will not have 
such creatures here; so you will understand that. 
I expect to have my house respected, and I will not 
have it lose its reputation, you understand me? 
I know . . .* 

" She went on thus for at least twenty minutes, 
overwhelming me with the good name of her house, 
with reasons for her indignation, and loading me 
with severe reproofs. I went to bed crestfallen, and 
resolved never again to try such an experiment, so 
long, at least, as I continued to be a lodger of 
Madame Kergaran's." 
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MADAME CHASSEUS lawyer thus addressed 
the court : 
"Your Honour, and Gentlemen of the 
Jury: The case I am going to present to you is 
rather a subject for the medical profession than 
for the courts, and is a question of pathology rather 
than ordinary law. The facts appear very simple 
at first sight. A very rich young man, with a noble 
and cultivated mind and a generous heart, becomes 
enamoured of a young lady who is the perfection 
of beauty, more than beautiful, in fact ; she is ador- 
able, and as gracious, as charming, as good and as 
tender as she is pretty; and he marries her. For 
some time, he behaves not only as a devoted hus- 
band, but as a man full of solicitude and tenderness. 
Then he neglects her, misuses her, seems to enter- 
tain for her an insurmountable aversion, an irre- 
sistible disgust. One day he even strikes her, not 
only without any cause, but even without the faint- 
est pretext. I am not going, gentlemen, to draw a 
picture of his extraordinar)^ actions, which no one 
could comprehend. I shall not depict to you the 
wretched life of those two beings and the horrible 
grief of this young woman. It will be sufficient to 
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convince you if I read some fragments from a jour- 
nal written every day by that poor young man, by 
that poor lunatic 1 For we now find ourselves, gen- 
tlemen, confronted by a crazy man, and the case is 
all the more curious, all the more interesting, seeing 
that, in many points, he recalls the insanity of the 
unfortunate prince who recently died, of the witless 
king who reigned platonically over Bavaria. I shall 
hence designate this case poetic insanity. 

" You will readily call to mind all that has been 
told of that most singular prince. He caused ver- 
itable fairy castles to be erected amid the most mag- 
nificent scenery in his kingdom. The actual beauty 
of the things themselves, as well as of the places, 
did not satisfy him. He invented, he created, in 
these fairy domains, factitious landscapes, obtained 
by means of theatrical artifices, shifting scenes, 
painted forests, fabled empires, in which the leaves 
of the trees were precious stones. He had Alps, 
glaciers, steppes, deserts of sand scorched by tfie 
sun ; and at night, under the rays of the real moon, 
lakes lighted from below by fantastic electric lights. 
Swans floated on the lakes, on which floated canoes, 
while an orchestra, composed of the finest perform- 
ers in the world, inebriated with poetry the soul of 
the royal lunatic. The man was chaste, the man 
was a virgin. He only loved a dream, his dream, 
his divine dream. One evening he took out with 
him in his boat a lady, young and beautiful, a great 
artist, and he begged her to sing. Intoxicated by 
the magnificent scenery, Jby the soft warmth of the 
air, by the perfume of tne flowers, and by the ec- 
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stasy of that young and handsome prince, she sang, 
she sang as women sing who have been touched by 
love; then, overcome, trembling, she fell on the 
bosom of the King. But he threw her into the 
lake, and, seizing his oars, rowed back to the shore, 
without caring whether any one saved her or not. 
" Gentlemen of the jury, we find ourselves in 
presence of a case similar to this in every respect. 
I shall say no more now, except to read some pas- 
sages from the journal which we unexpectedly came 
upon in the drawer of an old writing desk. 



" ' How sad and ugly everything is ; always the 
same, always hateful! How I dream of a land 
more beautiful, more noble, more varied! How 
poor the imagination of their God must be, if their 
God existed, or if He had not created other things, 
elsewhere! Always woods, little woods; waves 
which resemble waves ; plains which resemble plains ; 
everything is sameness and monotony. And man? 
— man ! What a horrible animal — wicked, haughty, 
and repugnant! 



" ' It is essential to love, to love to perdition, 
without seeing that which one loves. For to see is 
to understand, and to understand is to despise. One 
should become intoxicated with love just as one gets 
drunk with wine, until one knows no longfer what 
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one is drinking. And to drink, to drink, to drink, 
without drawing breath, day and night ! 



" * I have found her,*I believe. She has about 
her something ideal which does not belong to this 
world, and which gives wings to my dream. Ah! 
my dream ! How it reveals to me beings different 
from what they really are ! She is a blonde, a deli- 
cate blonde, with hair whose shading is indescrib- 
able. Her eyes are blue ! Only blue eyes can cap- 
tivate my soul. Woman, the woman who exists in 
my heart, is present to my eye, only to my eye. 
Oh! what a mystery, what a mystery is the eye! 
The whole universe is in it, inasmuch as it sees, 
inasmuch as it reflects. It contains the universe, 
both things and beings, forests and oceans, men 
and beasts, the settings of the sun, the stars, the 
arts — all, all, it sees; it collects and absorbs all; 
and there is still more in it; the eye has in it a 
soul ; it has in it the man who thinks, the man who 
loves, the man who laughs, the man who suffers! 
Oh! look at the blue eyes of women, those eyes 
that are as deep as the sea, as changeful as the sky, 
so sweet, so soft, soft as the breezes, sweet as mu- 
sic, sweet as kisses; and transparent, so clear that 
one sees through them, discerns the soul, the blue 
soul which colours them, which animates them, 
which makes them divine. Yes, the soul has the 
colour of the eye. The blue soul alone contains 
dreams; it takes its azure from the floods and 
from space. The eye! Think of it, the eye! It 
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drinks in the visible life, and from it produces 
thought. It drinks in the worid, colour, motion, 
books, pictures, all that is beautiful, all that is ugly, 
and weaves ideas out of them. And when it beams 
on us, it gives us the sensation of a happiness that 
is not of this earth. It gives us a presentiment of 
things we shall never know ; it makes us understand 
that the realities of our dreams are but contempt- 
ible rubbish. 



" ' I love her, also, for her walk. " Even when 
the bird walks one feels that it has wings," as the 
poet says. When she passes by, one feels that she 
is of different race from ordinary women, of a 
race more ethereal and more divine. I shall marry 
her to-morrow. But I am afraid, I am afraid of so 
many things 1 



"'Two animals, two dogs, two wolves, two 
foxes, cut their way through plantation and encoun- 
ter one another. One of each is male, the other 
female. They mate. They mate in consequence of 
an animal instinct, which forces them to continue 
the race, their race, the one they represent in their 
hairy covering, their form, their movements and 
habits. The whole animal creation does the same 
without knowing why. 

" * We human beings, also . . . 
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" ' I did the same when I married ; I obeyed that 
idiotic passion which attracts us to the female. 



" * She is my wife. As long as i loved her ideally 
she was to me an unrealizable dream that was just 
on the point of becoming a reality. But from the 
very second after I held her in my arms she was 
no more to me than the being whom nature had 
made use of to deceive all my hopes. 

"'Has she disappointed them? No. And yet 
I have grown weary of her, weary so that I cannot 
touch her even with the tip of my fingers, or my 
lips, without a sense of unutterable disgust, not 
perhaps disgust with her, but a higher, greater, 
more contemptuous disgust ; the disgust, in a word, 
with carnal love, so vile has it become for all refined 
beings, a shameful thing, which it is necessary to 
conceal, which one never speaks of save in a whis- 
per, nor without blushing. 



" * I can no longer bear the idea of my wife com- 
ing near me, calling me with a smile, with a glance, 
or with her embrace; I cannot endure it. At one 
time I thought a kiss from her would transport me 
to the seventh heaven. One day, when she was 
suffering from one of those transient fevers, I no- 
ticed in her breath a subtle, slight, almost imper- 
ceptible odour of human putrefaction; I was com- 
pletely upset. 

" * Oh f the flesh, that seductive and living mass 
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of corruption that walks, thinks, speaks, looks., 
laughs, in which nourishment ferments and rots, 
which, nevertheless, is rose-coloured, pretty, tempt- 
ing, deceitful as the soul itself. 



" * Why do flowers alone smell so sweet, those 
large flowers, brilliant or pale, whose tones and 
shades make my heart tremble and trouble my eyes ? 
They are so beautiful, their structure is so delicate, 
so varied and so sensual, semi-opened like human 
organs, more tempting than a human mouth, and 
hollow with curling lips, dentated with a delicate 
skin, and powdered with a living pollen that imparts 
to each a different fragrance, which in each gives 
forth a distinct perfume. 

" ' They reproduce themselves, they alone, in the 
world, without polluting their inviolable race, shed- 
ding around them the divine incense of their love, 
the fragrant perfume of their caresses, the essence 
of their incomparable forms, of those forms, 
adorned with every grace, with every elegance, and 
of every shape; who have likewise the coquetry of 
every shade of colour and the intoxicating seduc- 
tiveness of every variety of perfume.' 



Fragments Which Were Selected Six Months 
Later. 
" * I love flowers, not as flowers, but as material 
and delicious things ; I pass my days and my nights 
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in greenhouses, where I conceal them from public 
view like the women of a harem. 

" ' Who knows, except myself, the sweetness, the 
infatuation, the quivering, carnal, ideal, superhuman 
ecstasy of these tendernesses ; and those kisses upon 
the bare flesh of a rose, upon the blushing flesh, 
upon the white skin, so miraculously different, deli- 
cate, rare, subtle, unctuous, of these adorable flow- 
ers? 

" * I have greenhouses that no one has seen ex- 
cept myself, and which I tend myself. 

" ' I enter them as one would glide into a place 
of secret pleasure. In the lofty glass houses I pass 
first between two rows of closed, half-opened, or 
full-blown corollas on graduated shelves from floor 
to roof. This is the first kiss they are sending me. 

" ' These flowers just mentioned, these flowers 
which adore the vestibule of my mysterious pas- 
sions, are my servants and not my favourites. 

" ' They greet me as I pass by with their chang- 
ing brilliance and their fresh fragrance. They are 
darlings, coquettes, ranged in eight rows to the 
right, eight rows to the left, and so laid out that 
they look like two gardens springing up from under 
my feet. 

" ' My heart palpitates, my eyes flash at the sight 
of them; my blood rushes through my veins, my 
soul is elated, and my hands tremble with a desire 
to touch them. I pass on. There are three closed 
doors at the bottom of that greenhouse. I can make 
my choice of them. I have three harems. 

" * But I enter most frequently the orchid house. 
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my favourite charmers. Their hothouse is low, suf- 
focating. The humid, hot air makes the skin moist, 
takes away one's breath, and makes one's fingers 
tremble. They come, these foreigners, from a 
marshy, burning, and unhealthy land. They attract 
one as do the sirens, are as deadly as poison, admir- 
ably fantastic, enervating, terrifying. Here are 
some like butterflies with enormous wings, tiny feet, 
and eyes! For they have eyes! They look at me, 
they see me, prodigious unreal beings, fairies, 
daughters of the sacred earth, of the impalpable air, 
and of rays of the ardent light, that mother of the 
universe. Yes, they have wings, they have eyes, 
and lines that no painter could imitate; every 
charm, every grace, every form that one could 
dream of. Their corollas are hollow, fragrant, and 
transparent, ever open to love and more tempting 
than all the flesh of women. The unimaginable de- 
signs of their little beings transport the intoxicated 
soul to a paradise of dreams and of voluptuous 
ideals. They tremble upon their stems as though 
they would fly. Will they fly ? Will they come to 
me? No, it is my heart that hovers o'er them, like 
a mystic male tortured by love. 

" ' No wing of any animal can touch them. We 
are alone, they and I, in the lighted prison which 
I have had constructed for them. I gaze at them, I 
contemplate them, I admire them, I adore them, one 
after the other. 

" ' How healthy, strong and rosy they are, a rosi- 
ness that moistens the lips of desire! How I love 
them ! The edge of their calyx is crinky, paler than 
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the centre where the corolla hides itself, that mys- 
terious mouth, sweet as sugar to the taste, th^t 
reveals and unveils the delicate, admirable, and 
sacred organs of these divine little creatures which 
have such exquisite fragrance, and do not speak. 

" ' I sometimes have a passion for some of them 
that lasts as long as their existence, which only 
covers a few days and nights. I then have them 
taken away from the general hothouse and inclosed 
in a pretty glass cabinet, in which a thread of water 
murmurs along a bed of tropical verdure, which has 
been brought from one of the Pacific Islands. And 
I stay beside it, ardent, feverish, and tormented, 
knowing that its death is near, and watch it fading 
away, while, in thought, I possess it, aspire to its 
love, drink it in, and then pluck its short life with 
an unutterable caress.' *' 

When he had finished the reading of these frag- 
ments, the advocate continued: 

" Decency, gentlemen of the jury, hinders me 
from communicating to you the extraordinary avow- 
als of this shamelessly idealistic lunatic. The frag- 
ments that I have just mentioned to you will be 
sufficient, in my opinion, to enable you to appreciate 
this instance of mental malady, less rare than might 
be supposed in our epoch of hysterical insanity and 
of corrupt decadence. 

" I think, then, that my client is more entitled 
than any other woman to claim a divorce under the 
exceptional position in which she is placed through 
her husband's peculiar form of insanity." 
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HE was given a grand public funeral, such as 
they give to victorious soldiers who have 
added some glorious pages to the annals of 
their country, who have restored courage to de- 
spondent rulers and flung the proud shadow of thin 
flax over other nations like a yoke under which 
those pass who are deprived of country or liberty. 
Who knows whether tall cavalry soldiers, in their 
cuirasses, and sitting as motionless as statues on 
their horses during an entire bright, calm night, 
when falling stars make one think of unknown met- 
amorphoses and the transmigration of souls, had 
not watched by the dead man's coffin, which was 
resting, covered with wreaths, under the porch of 
the heroes, every stone of which is engraved with 
the name of a brave man and of a battle? 

The whole town was in mourning, as if it had 
lost the only object that had possession of its heart 
and which it loved. The crowd went silently and 
thoughtfully down the Avenue of the Champs Ely- 
sees, and they almost fought for the commemorative 
medals and the common portraits which hawkers 
were selling, or climbed upon the stands which 
street boys had erected here and there, and whence 
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they could see over the heads of the crowd. The 
Place de la Concorde had something solemn about 
it, with its circle of statues hung from head to foot 
with long crape coverings, which made them look 
in the distance like widows, weeping and praying. 

According to his last wish, Jean Ramel had been 
conveyed to the Pantheon in the wretched paupers' 
hearse which carries them to the common grave at 
the shambling trot of some thin and broken-winded 
horse. 

That dreadful black conveyance, without any 
drapery, without plumes and without flowers, which 
was followed by ministers and deputies, by several 
regiments with their bands and their flags flying 
above the helmets and the sabres, by children from 
the national schools, by delegates from the prov- 
inces, and an innumerable crowd of men in blouses, 
of women, of shopkeepers from every quarter, had 
a most theatrical effect ; while standing on the steps 
of the Pantheon, at the foot of the massive columns 
of the portico, the orators successively descanted 
on the apotheosis of the deceased, tried to make 
their voices predominate over the noise, emphasized 
their pompous periods, and finished the perform- 
ance by a poor third act which makes people yawn 
and gradually empties the theatre. People remem- 
bered who that man had been on whom such post- 
humous honours were being bestowed, and who 
was having such a funeral ; it was Jean Ramel. 

Those three sonorous syllables called up a leo- 
nine head, with white hair thrown back in disorder, 
like a mane; with features that looked as if they 
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had been cut out with a bill hook, but were so pow- 
erful and contained such a flame of life that one 
forgot their vulgarity and ugliness ; with black eyes 
tuider bushy eyebrows, which dilated and flashed 
like lightning, at one moment veiled as by tears and 
again filled with serene mildness ; a voice which now 
growled so as almost to terrify its hearers, and 
which would have filled the hall of some working- 
man's club full of the thick smoke from strong 
pipes, without being affected by it, and then would 
be soft, coaxing, persuasive, and unctuous, like that 
of a priest who is holding out promises of Paradise 
or giving absolution for our sins. 

He had had the good luck to be persecuted ; to be 
in the eyes of the people the incarnation of that 
lying formula which appears on every public edi- 
fice, of those three words of the Golden Age, which 
make those who think, those who suffer, and those 
who govern, smile somewhat sadly — Liberty, Fra- 
ternity, Equality. Luck had been kind to him, had 
sustained, had pushed him on by the shoulders, and 
had set him up on his pedestal again when he had 
fallen down, as all idols do. 

He spoke and wrote, and always to announce the 
good news to all the multitudes who suffered — ^no 
matter to what grade of society they might belong 
— to hold out his hand to them and to defend them, 
to attack the abuses of the Code — that book of in- 
justice and severity — to speak the truth boldly, even 
when it lashed his enemies as if with a whip. 

His books were like gospels which are read, chap- 
ter by chapter, and warmed the most despairing and 
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the most sorrowing hearts, and brought comfort, 
hope, and dreams to each. 

He had lived very modestly until the end, and 
appeared to spend nothing; and he only kept one 
. old servant, who spdce to him in the Basque dia- 
lect. 

The chaste philosopher, who had all his life long 
feared women's snares and wiles, who had looked 
upon love as a luxury made only for the rich and 
idle, which unsettles the brain and interferes with 
acuteness of thought, had allowed himself to be 
caught like any ordinary man — ^late in life, when 
his hair was white and his forehead deeply wrin- 
kled. 

It was not, however, as happens in the visions of 
solitary ascetics, some strange queen or female ma- 
gician, with stars in her eyes and witchery in her 
voice, some loose woman who held up the sym- 
bolical lamp immodestly, to light up her radiant 
nudity and the pink-and- white bouquet of her sweet- 
smelling skin, some woman in search of voluptuous 
pleasures, whose lascivious appeals it is impossible 
for any man to listen to without being excited to 
the very depths of his being. Neither a princess out 
of some fairy tale, nor a frail beauty who was an 
expert in the art of awakening the emotions of old 
men and of leading them astray, nor a woman who 
was disgusted with her ideals, that always turned 
out to be alike, and who dreamed of awakening the 
soul of one of those men who suffer, one of those 
who have afforded so much alleviation to human 
misery, who seem to be surrounded by a halo, and 
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who never know anything but the true, the beauti- 
ful, and the good. 

It was only a little girl of twenty, who was as 
pretty as a wild flower, who had a ringing laugh, 
white teeth, and a mind that was as spotless as a 
new mirror in which no figure had been reflected 
as yet. 

He was in exile at the time for having given 
public expression to his opinions, and was living in 
an Italian village which was buried in chestnut 
trees and on the shores of a lake that was so narrow 
and transparent that it might have been taken for 
some nobleman's fish pond, and looked like an em- 
erald in a large park. It consisted of about twenty 
red-tiled houses. Steep paths paved with flint led 
up the side of the hills among the vines, where the 
Madonna, full of grace and goodness, extended her 
indulgence from shrines which contained dusty, tin- 
sel nosegays. 

For the first time in his life, Ramel remarked 
that there were some lips that were more desirable, 
more smiling than others, that there was hair in 
which it must be delicious to bury the fingers as in 
fine silk, and which it must be deHghtful to kiss, 
and that there were eyes which contained an infin- 
itude of caresses, and he had spelled right through 
the ^logue, which at length revealed true happi- 
ness to him, and he had had a child, a son, by her. 

This was the only secret that Ramel jealously 
concealed, and which no more than two or three of 
his oldest friends knew anything about; and while 
he hesitated about spending five centimes on him- 
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self, and went to the Institute and to the Chamber 
of Deputies on the outside of an omnibus, Pepa led 
the happy life of a millionaire who is not afraid of 
the to-morrow, and brought up her son like a little 
prince, with a tutor and three servants, who had 
nothing to do but to look after him. 

All that Ramel made went into her hands, and 
when he felt that his last hour was approaching, 
and that there was no hope of his recovery — in full 
possession of his faculties and with joy in his dull 
eyes — he gave his name to Pepa, and made her his 
lawful widow, in the presence of all his friends. 
She inherited everything that he left behind — a con- 
siderable income from his share of the annual prof- 
its on his books, and also his pension, which the 
State continued to pay to her. 

Little Ramel throve wonderfully amid all this 
luxury, and gave free scope to his instincts and his 
caprices, without his mother ever having the cour- 
age to reprove him in the least. He did not bear 
the slightest resemblance to Jean Ramel. 

Full of pranks, effeminate, a superfine dandy, and 
precociously vicious, he suggested the idea of those 
pages at the Court of Florence, whom we frequently 
meet with in the Decameron, and who were the 
playthings of patrician ladies. 

He was very ignorant, and lived at a great pace, 
bet on races, and played cards for heavy stakes 
with seasoned gamblers old enough to be his father. 
And it was distressing to hear this lad joke about 
the memory of him whom he called the old man, 
and persecute his mother because of the worship 
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and adoration which she felt for Jean Ramel, whom 
she spoke of as if he had become a demigod when 
he died, as in Roman theogony. 

He would have liked entirely to have altered the 
arrangement of that kind of sanctuary, the draw- 
ing-room, where Pepa kept some of her husband's 
manuscripts, the furniture that he had most fre- 
quently used, the bed on which he had died, his 
pens, his clothes, and his weapons. And one even- 
ing, not knowing how to dress himself up more 
originally than the rest for a masked ball that stout 
Toinette Danicheff was going to give as her house- 
warming, without saying a word to his mother, he 
took down the Academician's dress, the sword and 
cocked hat that had belonged to Jean Ramel, and 
put it on as if it had been a disguise on Shrove 
Tuesday. 

Slightly built, and with thin arms and legs, the 
wide clothes hung on him, and he was a comical 
sight, with the embroidered skirt of his coat sweep- 
ing the carpet, and his sword knocking against his 
heels. The elbows and the collar were shiny and 
greasy from wear, for the Master had worn it until 
it was threadbare, to avoid having to buy another, 
and had never thought of replacing it. 

He made a tremendous hit, and fair Liline Ablette 
laughed so at his grimaces and his disguise that 
that night she threw over Prince Noureddin for 
him, although he had paid for her house, her horses, 
and everything else, and allowed her six thousand 
francs a month — for extras and pocket money. 
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I 



IT was after Bourbaki's defeat in the East of 
France. The army, broken up, decimated, and 
worn out, had been obliged to retreat into 
Switzerland after that terrible campaign, and it was 
only its short duration that saved a hundred and 
fifty thousand men from certain death. Hunger, the 
terrible cold, forced marches in the snow without 
boots, over bad mountain roads, had caused us 
francs'tireurs, especially, the greatest suffering, for 
we were without tents, and almost without food, 
always in the van when we were marching toward 
Belfort, and in the rear when returning by the 
Jura. Of our little band that had numbered twelve 
hundred men on the first of January, there remained 
only twenty-two pale, thin, ragged wretches, when 
we at length succeeded in reaching Swiss territory. 
There we were safe, and could rest. Everybody 
knows what sympathy was shown to the unfortu- 
nate French army, and how well it was cared for. 
We all gained fresh life, and those who had been 
rich and happy before the war declared that they 
had never experienced a greater feeling of comfort 
than they did then. Just think. We actually had 
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something to eat every day, and could sleep every 
night. 

Meanwhile, the war continued in the East of 
France, which had been excluded from the armi- 
stice. Besangon still kept the enemy in check, and 
the latter had their revenge by ravaging Franche 
Comte. Sometimes we heard that they had ap- 
proached quite close to the frontier, and we saw 
Swiss troops, who were to form a line of observa- 
tion between us and them, set out on their 
march. 

That pained us in the end, and, as we regained 
health and strength, the longing to fight took pos- 
session of us. It was disgraceful and irrtating to 
know that within two or three leagues of us the 
Germans were victorious and insolent, to feel that 
we were protected by our captivity, and to feel that 
on that account we were powerless against them. 

One day our captain took five or six of us aside, 
and spoke to us about it, long and furiously. He 
was a fine fellow, that captain. He had been a sub- 
lieutenant in the zouaves, was tall and thin and as 
hard as steel, and during the whole campaign he 
had cut out their work for the Germans. He fretted 
in inactivity, and could not accustom himself to 
the idea of being a prisoner and of doing nothing. 

" Confound it ! " he said to us, " does it not pain 
you to know that there is a number of uhlans 
within two hours of us? Does it not almost drive 
you mad to know that those beggardly wretches are 
walking about as masters in our mountains, when 
six determined men might kill a whole spitful any 
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day ? I cannot endure it any longer, and I must go 
there." 

" But how can you manage it, captain? " 

" How ? It is not very difficult ! Just as if we 
had not done a thing or two within the last six 
months, and got out of woods that were guarded by 
very different men from the Swiss. The day that 
you wish to cross over into France, I will under- 
take to get you there." 

" That may be ; but what shall we do in France 
without any arms ? " 

" Without arms ? We will get them over yon- 
der, by Jove ! " 

"You are forgetting the treaty," another sol- 
dier said ; " we shall run the risk of doing the Swiss 
an injury, if Manteuffel learns that they have al- 
lowed prisoners to return to France." 

" Come," said the captain, " those are all bad rea- 
sons. I mean to go and kill some Prussians; that 
is all I care about. If you do not wish to do as I do, 
well and good ; only say so at once. I can quite well 
go by myself ; I do not require anybody's company." 

Naturally we all protested, and, as it was quite 
impossible to make the captain alter his mind, we 
felt obliged to promise to go with him. We liked 
him too much to leave him in the lurch, as he never 
failed us in any extremity; and so the expedition 
vas decided on. 

II 

The captain had a plan of his own that he had 
been cogitating over for some time. A man in that 
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part of the country whom he knew was going to 
lend him a cart and six suits of peasants' clothes. 
We could hide under some straw at the bottom of 
the wagon, which would be loaded with Gruyere 
cheese, which he was supposed to be going to sell in 
France. The captain told the sentinels that he was 
taking two friends with him to protect his goods, 
in case any one should try to rob him, which did 
not seem an extraordinary precaution. A Swiss 
officer seemed to look at the wagon in a knowing 
manner, but that was in order to impress his sol- 
diers. In a word, neither officers nor men could 
make it out. 

" Get up," the captain said to the horses, as he 
cracked his whip, while our three men quietly 
smoked their pipes. I was half suffocated in my 
box, which only admitted the air through those holes 
in front, and at the same time I was nearly frozen, 
for it was terribly cold. 

" Get up," the captain said again, and the wagon 
loaded with Gruyere cheese entered France. 

The Prussian lines were very badly guarded, as 
the enemy trusted to the watchfulness of the Swiss. 
The sergeant spoke North German, while our cap- 
tain spoke the bad German of the Four Cantons, 
and so they could not understand each other. The 
sergeant, however, pretended to be very intelligent ; 
and, in order to make us believe that he understood 
us, they allowed us Jto continue our journey; and, 
after travelling for seven hours, being continually 
stopped in the same manner, we arrived at a small 
village of the Jura, in ruins, at nightfall. 
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What were we going to do? Our only arms 
were the captain's whip, our uniforms our peas- 
ants' blouses, and our food the Gruyere cheese. Our 
sole wealth consisted in our ammunition, packages 
of cartridges which we had stowed away inside 
some of the huge cheeses. We had about a thou- 
sand of them, just two hundred each, but we needed 
rifles, and they must be chassepots. Luckily, how- 
ever, the captain was a bold man of an inventive 
mind, and this was the plan that he hit upon : 

While three of us remained hidden in a cellar in 
the abandoned village, he continued his journey as 
far as Besangon with the empty wagon and one 
man. The town was invested, but one can always 
make one's way into a town among the hills by 
crossing the tableland till within about ten miles of 
the walls, and then following paths and ravines on 
foot. They left their wagon at Omans, among the 
Germans, and escaped out of it at night on foot, so 
as to gain the heights which border the River Doubs ; 
the next day they entered Besangon, where there 
were plenty of chassepots. There were nearly forty 
thousand of them left in the arsenal, and General 
Roland, a brave marine, laughed at the captain's 
daring project, but let him have six rifles and wished 
him " good luck." There he had also found his 
wife, who had been through all the war with us 
before the campaign in the East, and who had been 
only prevented by illness from continuing with 
Bourbaki's army. She had recovered, however, in 
spite of the cold, which was growing more and 
more intense, and in spite of the numberless priva- 
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tions that awaited her, she persisted in accompany- 
ing her husband. He was obliged to give way to 
her, and they all three, the captain, his wife, and 
our comrade, started on their expedition. 

Going was nothing in comparison to returning. 
They were obliged to travel by night, so as to avoid 
meeting anybody, as the possession of six rifles 
would have made them liable to suspicion. But, in 
spite of everything, a week after leaving us, the 
captain and his two men were back with us again. 
The campaign was about to begin. 



Ill 



The first night of his arrival he began it him- 
self, and, under the pretext of examining the surr 
rounding country, he went along the highroad. 

I must tell you that the little village which 
served as our fortress was a small collection of 
poor, badly built houses, which had been deserted 
long before. It lay on a steep slope, which termi- 
nated in a wooded plain. The country people sell 
the wood; they send it down the slopes, which are 
called coulees, locally, and which lead down to the 
plain, and there they stack it into piles, which they 
sell thrice a year to the wood merchants. The spot 
where this market is held is indicated by two small 
houses by the side of the highroad, which serve for 
Public houses. The captain had gone down there 
by way of one of these coulees. 

He had been gone about half an hour, and we 
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were on the lookout at the top of the ravine, when 
we heard a shot. The captain had ordered us not 
to stir, and only to come to him when we heard him 
blow his trumpet. It was made of a goat's horn, 
and could be heard a league off; but it gave no 
sound, and, in spite of our cruel anxiety, we were 
obliged to wait in silence, with our rifles by our 
side. 

It is nothing to go down these coulees; one just 
lets one's self slide down ; but it is more difficult to 
get up again; one has to scramble up by catching 
hold of the hanging branches of the trees, and 
sometimes on all fours, by sheer strength. A whole 
mortal hour passed, and he did not come; nothing 
moved in the brushwood. The captain's wife began 
to grow impatient. What could he be doing ? Why 
did he not call us ? Did the shot that we had heard 
proceed from an enemy, and had he killed or 
wounded our leader, her husband? They did not 
know what to think, but I myself fancied either that 
he, was dead or that his enterprise was successful ; 
and I was merely anxious and curious to know what 
he had done. 

Suddenly we heard the sound of his trumpet, and 
we were much surprised that instead of coming 
from below, as we had expected, it came from the 
village behind us. What did that mean? It was 
a mystery to us, but the same ide*. struck us all, 
that he had been killed, and that the Prussians were 
blowing the trumpet to draw us into an ambush. 
We therefore returned to the cottage, keeping a 
careful lookout, with our fingers on the trigger, and 
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hiding under the branches ; but his wife, in spite of 
our entreaties, rushed on, leaping like a tigress. 
She thought that she had to avenge her husband, 
and had fixed the bayonet to her rifle, and we lost 
sight of her at the moment that we heard the trum- 
pet again ; and, a few moments later, we heard her 
calling out to us : 

" Come on ! come on ! He is alive ! It is he ! " 

We hastened on, and saw the captain smoking his 
pipe at the entrance of the village, but strangely 
enough he was on horseback. 

"Ah! ah!" he said to us, "you see that there 
is something to be done here. Here I am on horse- 
back already ; I knocked over an uhlan yonder, and 
took his horse; I suppose they were guarding the 
wood, but it was by drinking and swilling in clover. 
One of them, the sentry at the door, had not time 
to see me before I gave him a sugarplum in his 
stomach, and then, before the others could come 
out, I jumped onto the horse and was off like a 
shot. Eight or ten of them followed me, I think; 
but I took the crossroads through the woods. I 
have got scratched and torn a bit, but here I am, 
and now, my good fellows, attention, and take care! 
Those brigands will not rest until they have caught 
us, and we must receive them with rifle bullets. 
Come along ; let us take up our posts ! " 

We set out. One of us took up his position a 
good way from the village of the crossroads ; I was 
posted at the entrance of the main street, where 
the road from the level country enters the village, 
while the two others, the captain and his wife were 
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in the middle of the village, near the church, whose 
tower served for an observatory and citadel. 

We had not been in our places long before we 
heard a shot, followed by another, and then two, 
then three. The first was evidently a chassepot — 
one recognized it by the sharp report, which sounds 
like the crack of a whip — while the other three came 
from the lancers' carbines. 

The captain was furious. He had given orders 
to the outpost to let the enemy pass and merely to 
follow them at a distance if they marched toward 
the village, and to join me when they had gone well 
between the houses. Then they were to appear 
suddenly, take the patrol between two fires, and not 
allow a single man to escape; for, posted as we 
were, the six of us could have hemmed in ten Prus- 
sians, if needful. 

" That confounded Piedelot has roused them,*' 
the captain said, " and they will not venture to 
come on blindfold any longer. And then I am quite 
sure that he has managed to get a shot into him- 
self somewhere or other, for we hear nothing of 
him. It serves him right; why did he not obey 
orders ? " And then, after a moment, he grumbled 
in his beard : " After all, I am sorry for the poor 
fellow ; he is so brave^ and shoots so well ! " 

The captain was right in his conjectures. We 
waited until evening, without seeing the uhlans; 
they had retreated after the first attack ; but unfor- 
tunately we had not seen Piedelot, either. Was he 
dead or a prisoner ? When night came, the captain 
proposed that we should go out and look for him. 
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and so the three of us started. At the crossroads 
we found a broken rifle and some blood, while the 
ground was trampled down; but we did not find 
either a wounded man or a dead body, although we 
searched every thicket, and at midnight we returned 
without having discovered anything of our unfor- 
tunate comrade. 

" It is very strange," the captain growled. " They 
must have killed him and thrown him into the 
bushes somewhere ; they cannot possibly have taken 
him prisoner, as he would have called out for help. 
I cannot understand it all." Just as he said that, 
bright red flames shot up in the direction of the 
inn on the highroad, which illuminated the sky. 

" Scoundrels ! cowards ! " he shouted. " I will bet 
that they have set fire to the two houses on the 
marketplace, in order to have their revenge, and 
then they will scuttle off without saying a word. 
They will be satisfied with having killed a man and 
set fire to two houses. All right. It shall not pass 
over like that. We must go for them; they will 
not like to leave their illuminations in order to 
fight." 

" It would be a great stroke of luck if we could 
set Piedelot free at the same time," some one said. 

The five of us set off, full of rage and hope. In 
twenty minutes we had got to the bottom of the 
coulee, and had not yet seen any one when we were 
within a hundred yards of the inn. The fire was 
behind the house, and all we saw of it was the 
reflection above the roof. However, we were walk- 
ing rather slowly, as we were afraid of an ambush, 
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when suddenly we heard Piedelot's well-known, 
voice. It had a strange sound, however ; for it was 
at the same time dull and vibrating, stifled and clear, 
as if he were calling out as loud as he could with a 
bit of rag stuffed into his mouth. He seemed to be 
hoarse and panting, and the unlucky fellow kept 
exclaiming: "Help! Help!" 

We sent all thought of prudence to the devil, 
and in two bounds we were at the back of the inn, 
where a terrible sight met our eyes. 

IV 

PiEDELOT was being burned alive. He was writh- 
ing in the midst of a heap of fagots, tied to a stake, 
and the flames were licking him with their burning 
tongues. When he saw us, his tongue seemed to 
stick in his throat ; he drooped his head, and seemed 
as if he were going to die. It was only the affair of 
a moment to upset the burning pile, to scatter the 
embers, and to cut the ropes that fastened him. 

Poor fellow! In what a terrible state we found 
him. The evening before he had had his left arm 
broken, and it seemed as if he had been badly 
beaten since then, for his whole body was covered 
with wounds, bruises, and blood. The flames had 
also begun their work on him, and he had two large 
bums, one on his loins and the other on his right 
thigh, and his beard and hair were scorched. Poor 
Piedelot ! 

No one knows the terrible rage we felt at this 
sight! We would have rushed headlong at a hun- 
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dred thousand Prussians; our thirst for vengeance 
was intense. But the cowards had run away, leav- 
ing their crime behind them. Where could we find 
them now ? Meanwhile, however, the captain's wife 
was looking after Piedelot, and dressing his wounds 
as best she could, while the captain himself shook 
^ hands with him excitedly, and in a few minutes he 
came to himself. 

" Good morning, captain ; good morning, all of 
you," he said. "Ah! the scoundrels, the wretches! 
Why, twenty of them came to surprise us." 

" Twenty, do you say ? " 

" Yes ; there was a whole band of them, and that 
IS why I disobeyed orders, captain, and fired on 
them, for they would have killed you all, and I pre- 
ferred to stop them. That frightened them, and 
they did not venture to go farther than the cross- 
roads. They were such cowards. Four of them 
shot at me at twenty yards, as if I had been a tar- 
get, and then they slashed me with their swords. 
My arm was broken, so that I could only use my 
bayonet with one hand." 

" But why did you not call for help ? " 

" I took good care not to do that, for you would 
all have come; and you would neither have been 
able to defend me nor yourselves, being only five 
against twenty." 

" You know that we should not have allowed you 
to have been taken, poor old fellow." 

" I preferred to die by myself, don't you see ! I 
did not want to bring you there, for it would have 
been a mere ambush." 
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" Well we will not talk about it any more. Do 
you feel rather easier?" 

"No, I am suffocating. I know that I cannot 
live much longer. The brutes ! They tied me to a 
tree, and beat me till I was half dead, and then they 
shook my broken arm ; but I did not make a sound. 
I would rather have bitten my tongue out than have 
called out before them. . . . Now I can tell what 
I am suffering and shed tears; it does one good. 
Thank you, my kind friends." 

" Poor Piedelot I But we will avenge you, you 
may be sure ! " 

" Yes, yes ; I want you to do that. There is, in 
particular, a woman among them who passes as the 
wife of the lancer whom the captain killed yester- 
day. She is dressed like a lancer, and she tortured 
me the most yesterday, and suggested burning me ; 
and it was she who set fire to the wood. Oh ! the 
wretch, the brute. . . . Ah! how I am suffering! 
My loins, my arms ! " and he fell back panting and 
exhausted, writhing in his terrible agony, while the 
captain's wife wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head, and we all shed tears of grief and rage, as if 
we had been children. I will not describe the end 
to you; he died half an hour later, previously tell- 
ing us in which direction the enemy had gone. 
When he was dead we gave ourselves time to bury 
him, and then we set out in pursuit of them, with 
our hearts full of fury and hatred. 

"We will throw ourselves on the whole Prus- 
sian army, if it be necessary," the captain said; 
"but we will avenge Piedelot. We must catch 
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those scoundrels. Let us swear to die, rather than 
not to find them ; and if I am killed first, these are 
my orders: All the prisoners that you take are 
to be shot immediately, and as for the lancer's wife, 
she is to be tortured before she is put to death." 

" She must not be shot, because she is a woman," 
the captain's wife said. " If you survive, I am 
sure that you would not shoot a woman. Torturing 
her will be quite sufficient; but if you are killed in 
this pursuit, I want one thing, and that is to fight 
with her; I will kill her with my own hands, and 
the others can do what they like with her if she 
kills me." 

" We will outrage her ! We will burn her ! We 
will tear her to pieces ! Piedelot shall be avenged ! 
An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth ! " 

y 

The next morning we unexpectedly fell on an 
outpost of uhlans four leagues away. Surprised by 
our sudden attack, they were not able to mount their 
horses, nor even to defend themselves; and in a 
few moments we had five prisoners, corresponding 
to our own number. The captain questioned them, 
and from their answers we felt certain that they 
were the same whom we had encountered the pre- 
vious day. Then a very curious operation took 
place. One of us was told off to ascertain their 
sex, and nothing can describe our joy when we dis- 
covered what we were seeking among them, the 
female executioner who had tortured our friend. 
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The four others were shot on the spot, with their 
backs to us and close to the muzzles of our rifles; 
and then we turned out attention to the woman. 
What were we going to do with her? I must ac- 
knowledge that we were all of us in favour of shoot- 
ing her. Hatred, and the wish to avenge Piedelot, 
had extinguished all pity in us, and we had forgot- 
ten that we were going to shoot a woman, but a 
woman reminded us of it, the captain's wife; at 
her entreaties, therefore, we determined to keep her 
a prisoner. 

The captain's poor wife was to be severely pun- 
ished for this act of clemency. 

The next day we heard that the armistice had 
been extended to the eastern part of France, and 
we had to put an end to our little campaign. Two 
of us, who belonged to the neighbourhood, returned 
home, so there were only four of us, all told: the 
captain, his wife, and two men. We belonged to 
Besangon, which was still being besieged in spite of 
the armistice. 

" Let us stop here," said the captain. " I can- 
not believe that the war is going to end like this. 
The devil take it! Surely there are men still left 
in France ; and now is the time to prove what they 
are made of. The spring is coming on, and the 
armistice is only a trap laid for the Prussians. Dur- 
ing the time that it lasts, a new army will be raised, 
and some fine morning we shall fall upon them 
again. We shall be ready, and we have a hostage — 
let us remain here." 

We fixed our quarters there. It was terribly 
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cold, and we did not go out much, and somebody 
had always to keep the female prisoner in sight. 

She was sullen, and never said anything, or else 
spoke of her husband, whom the captain had killed. 
She looked at him continually with fierce eyes, and 
we felt that she was tortured by a wild longing for 
revenge. That seemed to us to be the most suitable 
punishment for the terrible torments that she had 
made Piedelot suffer, for impotent vengeance is 
such intense pain! 

Alas ! we who knew how to avenge our comrade 
ought to have thought that this woman would know 
how to avenge her husband, and have been on our 
guard. It is true that one of us kept watch every 
night, and that at first we tied her by a long rope 
to the great oak bench that was fastened to the 
wall. But, by and by, as she had never tried to 
escape, in spite of her hatred for us, we relaxed our 
extreme prudence, and allowed her to sleep some- 
where else except on the bench, and without being 
tied. What had we to fear? She was at the end 
of the room, a man was on guard at the door, and 
between her and the sentinel the captain's wife and 
two other men used to lie. She was alone and 
unarmed against four, so there could be no danger.- 

One night when we were asleep, and the captain 
was on guard, the lancer's wife was lying more 
quietly in her comer than usual, and she had even 
smiled for the first time since she had been our 
prisoner during the evening. Suddenly, however, 
in the middle of the night, we were all awakened 
by a terrible cry. We got up, groping about, and 
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at once stumbled over a furious couple who were 
rolling about and fighting on the ground. It was 
the captain and the lancer's wife. We threw our- 
selves on them, and separated them in a moment. 
She was shouting and laughing, and he seemed to 
have the death rattle. All this took place in the 
dark. Two of us held her, and when a light was 
struck a terrible sight met our eyes. The captain 
was lying on the floor in a pool of blood, with an 
enormous gash in his throat, and his sword bayonet, 
that had been taken from his rifle, was sticking in 
the red, gaping wound. A few minutes afterward 
he died, without having been able to utter a word. 

His wife did not shed a tear. Her eyes were 
dry, her throat was contracted, and she looked at 
the lancer's wife steadfastly and ferociously. 

" This woman belongs to me," she said to us 
suddenly. " You swore to me not a week ago to let 
me kill her as I chose, if she killed my husband; 
and you must keep your oath. You must fasten 
her securely to the fireplace, upright against the 
back of it, and then you can go where you like, 
but far from here. I will take my revenge on her 
myself. Leave the captain's body, and we three, 
he, she, and I, will remain here." 

We obeyed, and went away. She promised to 
write to us to Geneva. 

VI 

Two days later I received the following letter, 
dated the day after we had left, and that had been 
written at an inn on the highroad : 
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"My Friend: I am writing to you, according to my 
promise. For the moment 1 am at the inn, where I have 
just handed my prisoner over to a Prussian ofl&cer. 

"I must tell you, my friend, that this poor woman has 
left two children in Germany. She had followed her hus- 
band, whom she adored, as she did not wish him to be 
exposed to the risks of war by himself, and as her children 
were with their grandparents. I have learned all this since 
yesterday, and it has turned my ideas of vengeance into 
more humane feelings. At the very moment when I felt 
pleasure in insulting this woman, and in threatening her 
with the most fearful torments, in recalling Piedelot, who 
had been burned alive, and in threatening her with a simi- 
lar death, she looked at me coldly, and said: 

" 'What have you got to reproach me with. French- 
woman? You think that you will do right in avenging 
your husband's death, is not that so?* 

" 'Yes,' I replied. 

" 'Very well, then ; in killing him, I did what you are 
going to do in burning me. I avenged my husband, for 
your husband killed him.' 

" 'Well,* I replied, 'as you approve of this vengeance, 
prepare to endure it.' 

" 'I do not fear it.' 

"And in fact she did not seem to have lost courage. Her 
face was calm, and she looked at me without trembling, 
while I brought wood and dried leaves together, and fever- 
ishly threw on to them the powder from some cartridges, 
which was to make her funeral pile the more cruel. 

"I hesitated in my thoughts of persecution for a mo- 
ment. But the captain was there, pale and covered with 
blood, and he seemed to be looking at me with his large, 
glassy eyes, and I applied myself to my work again after 
kissing his pale lips. Suddenly, however, on raising my 
head, I saw that she was crying, and I felt rather sur- 
prised. 

" 'So you are frightened ?' I said to her. 

" *No, but when I saw you kiss your husband, I thought 
of mine, of all whom I love.* 

"She continued to sob, but stopping suddenly, she said 
to me in broken words and in a low voice: 

" 'Have you any children ?' 

"A shiver ran over me, for I guessed that this poor 
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woman had some. She asked me to look in a pocketbook 
which was in her bosom, and in it I saw two photographs 
of quite young children, a boy and a girl, with those kind, 
gentle, chubby faces that German children have. In it there 
were also two locks of light hair and a letter in a large, 
childish hand, and beginning with German words which 
meant: *My dear little mother.' 

"I could not restrain my tears, my dear friend, and so I 
untied her, and without venturing to look at the face of my 
poor dead husband, who was not to be avenged, I went 
with her as far as the inn. She is free; I have just left 
her, and she kissed me with tears. I am going upstairs 
to my husband; come as soon as possible, my dear friend, 
to look for our two bodies." 

I set off with all speed, and when I arrived there 
was a Prussian patrol at the cottage; and when I 
asked what it all meant I was told that there was 
a captain of francs-tireurs and his wife inside, both 
dead. I gave their names; they saw that I knew 
them, and I begged to be allowed to arrange their 
funeral. 

" Somebody has already undertaken it,'* was the 
reply. " Go in if you wish to, as you know them. 
You can settle about their funeral with their 
friend." 

I went in. The captain and his wife were lying 
side by side on a bed, and were covered by a sheet. 
I raised it, and saw that the woman had inflicted a 
similar wound in her throat to that from which her 
husband had died. 

At the side of the bed there sat, watching and 
weeping, the woman who had been mentioned to 
me as their best friend. It was the lancer's wife. 
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JACQUES DE RANDAL, having dined at home 
alone, told his valet he might go out, and he 
sat down at his table to write some letters. 
He ended every year in this manner, writing and 
dreaming. He reviewed the events of his life since 
last New Year's Day, things that were now all over 
and dead; and, in proportion as the faces of his 
friends rose up before his eyes, he wrote them a 
few Hnes, a cordial New Year's greeting on the first 
of January. 

So he sat down, opened a drawer, took out of it 
a woman's photograph, gazed at it a few moments, 
and kissed it. Then, having laid it beside a sheet 
of notepaper, he began : 

"My Dear Irene: You must by this time have re- 
ceived the little souvenir I sent you addressed to the maid. 
I have shut myself up this evening in order to tell 
you. . . ." 

The pen here ceased to move. Jacques rose up 
and began walking up and down the room. 

For the last ten months he had had a sweetheart, 
not like the others, a woman with whom one en- 
gages in a passing intrigue, of the theatrical world 
or the demi-monde, but a woman whom he loved 
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and won. He was no longer a young man, although 
he was still comparatively young for a man, and he 
looked on life seriously in a positive and practical 
spirit. 

Accordingly, he drew up the balance sheet of his 
passion, as he drew up every year the balance sheet 
of friendships that were ended or freshly con- 
tracted, of circumstances and persons that had en- 
tered into his life. 

His first ardour of love having grown calmer, he 
asked himself with the precision of a merchant mak- 
ing a calculation what was the state of his heart 
with regard to her, and he tried to form an idea 
of what it would be in the future. 

He found there a great and deep affection, made 
up of tenderness, gratitude, and the thousand subtle 
ties which give birth to long and powerful attach- 
ments. 

A ring at the bell made him start. He hesitated. 
Should he open the door? But he said to himself 
that one must always open the door on New Year's 
night, to admit the Unknown who is passing by and 
knocks, no matter who it may be. 

So he took a wax candle, passed through the 
antechamber, drew back the bolts, turned the key, 
pulled the door back, and saw his sweetheart stand- 
ing pale as a corpse, leaning against the wall. 

He stammered: 

*' What is the matter with you? " 

She replied : 

"Are vou alone?" 

" Yes.'*' 
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"Without servants?" 

" Yes." 

" You are not going out ? " 

" No." 

She entered with the air of a woman who knew 
the house. As soon as she was in the drawing- 
room, she sank down on the sofa, and, covering her 
face with her hands, began to weep bitterly. 

He knelt down at her feet, and tried to remove 
her hands from her eyes, so that he might look at 
them, and exclaimed: 

" Irene, Irene, what is the matter with you ? I 
implore you to tell me what is the matter with 
you?" 

Then, amid her sobs, she murmured: 

" I can no longer live like this." 

He did not understand. 

"Live like this? What do you mean? . . ."» 

"Yes. I can no longer live like this. ... I 
have endured so much. ... He struck me this 
afternoon." 

"Who? Your husband?" 

"Yes, mv husband." 

"Ah!" 

He was astonished, having never suspected that 
her husband could be brutal. He was a man of the 
world, of the better class, a clubman, a lover of 
horses, a theatregoer, and an expert swordsman; 
he was known, talked about, appreciated every- 
where, having very courteous manners, a very medi- 
ocre intellect, an absence of education and of the 
real culture needed in order to think like all well- 
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bred people, and ifinally a respect for convention- 
alities. 

He appeared to devote himself to his wife, as a 
man ought to do in the case of wealthy and well- 
bred people. He displayed enough of anxiety about 
her wishes, her wealth, her dresses, and, beyond 
that, left her perfectly free. 

Randal, having become Irene's friend, had a right 
to the affectionate hand-clasp which every husband 
endowed with good manners owes to his wife's inti- 
mate acquaintance. Then, when Jacques, after hav- 
ing been for some time the friend, became the lover, 
his relations with the husband were more cordial, 
as is fitting. 

Jacques had never dreamed that there were storms 
in this household, and he was bewildered at this 
unexpected revelation. 

He asked: 

" How did it happen? Tell me." 

Thereupon she related a long story, the entire 
history of her life since the day of her marriage, 
the first disagreement arising out of a mere noth- 
ing, then becoming accentuated at every new dif- 
ference of opinion between two dissimilar disposi- 
tions. 

Then came quarrels, a complete separation, not 
apparent, but real; next, her husband showed him- 
self aggressive, suspicious, violent. Now, he was 
jealous, jealous of Jacques, and that very day, after 
a scene, he had struck her. 

She added with decision : " I will not go back 
to him. Do with me what you like." 
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Jacques sat down opposite to her, their knees 
touching. He took her hands: 

" My dear love, you are going to commit a gross, 
an irreparable folly. If you want to leave your 
husband, put him in the wrong, so that your posi- 
tion as a woman of the world may be saved." 

She asked, as she looked at him uneasily: 

" Then, what do you advise me ? " 

" To go back home and to put up with your life 
there till the day when you can obtain either 'a 
separation or a divorce, with the honours of war." 

" Is not this thing which you advise me to do a 
little cowardly?" 

" No ; it is wise and sensible. You have a high 
position, a reputation to protect, friends to preserve, 
and relations to deal with. You must not lose all 
these through a mere caprice." 

She rose up, and said with violence : 

" Well, no ! I cannot stand it any longer 1 It is 
at an end ! It is at an end ! " 

Then, placing her two hands on her lover's shoul- 
ders, and looking him straight in the face, she 
asked : 

"Do you love me?" 

" Yes." 

"Really ^nd truly?" 

" Yes." 

" Then take care of me.'* 

He exclaimed: 

"Take care of you? In my own house? Here? 
Why, you are mad. It would mean losing you for 
ever, losing you beyond recall! You are mad I" 
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She replied, slowly and seriously, like a woman 
who feels the weight of her words : 

"Listen, Jacques. He has forbidden me to see 
you again, and I will not play this comedy of com- 
ing secretly to your house. You must either lose me 
or take me." 

" My dear Irene, in that case, obtain your divorce, 
and I will marry you." 

"Yes, you will marry me in — two years at the 
soonest. Yours is a patient love." 

" Look here ! Reflect ! If you remain here he'll 
come to-morrow to take you away, seeing that he 
is your husband, seeing that he has right and law 
on his side." 

" I did not ask you to keep me in your own 
house, Jacques, but to take me anywhere you like. 
I thought you loved me enough to do that. I have 
made a mistake. Good-by ! " 

She turned round and went toward the door so 
quickly that he was only able to catch hold of her 
when she was outside the room : 

" Listen, Irene." 

She struggled, and would not listen to him. Her 
eyes were full of tears, and she stammered : 

" Let me alone ! let me alone ! let me alone ! " 

He made her sit down by force, and once more 
falling on his knees at her feet, he now brought 
forward a number of arguments and counsels to 
make her understand the folly and terrible risk of 
her project. He omitted nothing which he deemed 
necessary to convince her, finding even in his very 
affection for her incentives to persuasion. 
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* As she remained silent and cold as ice, he begged 
of her, implored of her to listen to him, to trust 
him^ to follow his advice. 

When he had finished speaking, she only replied : 

"Are you disposed to let me go away now? 
Take away your hands, so that I may rise to my 
feet." 

" Look here, Irene." 

"Will you let me go r 

"Irene ... is your resolution irrevocable?'* 

"Will you let me go?" 

" Tell me only whether this resolution, this mad 
resolution of yours, which you will bitterly regret, 
is irrevocable?" 

"Yes . . . letmegol" 

"Then stay. You know well that you are at 
home here. We shall go away to-morrow morn- 
ing." 

She rose to her feet in spite of him, and said 
in a hard tone : 

" No. It is too late. I do not want sacrifice ; 
I do not want devotion." 

" Stay 1 I have done what I ought to do ; I have 
said what I ought to say. I have no further respon- 
sibility on your behalf. My conscience is at peace. 
Tell me what you want me to do, and I will 
obey." 

She resumed her seat, looked at him for a long 
time, and then asked, in a very calm voice : 

" Well, then, explain," 

" Explain what? What do you wish me to ex- 
plain?" 
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" Everything— everything that you thought about 
before changing your mind. Then I will see what 
I ought to do/' 

" But I thought about nothing at all. I had 
to warn you that you were going to commit an act 
of folly. You persist; then I ask to share in this 
act of folly, and I even insist on it." 

" It is not natural to change one's mind so 
quickly." 

" Listen, my dear love. It is not a question here 
of sacrifice or devotion. On the day when I real- 
ized that I loved you, I said to myself what every 
lover ought to say to himself in the same case: 
' The man who loves a woman, who makes an effort 
to win her, who gets her, and who takes her, enters 
into a sacred contract with himself and with her/ 
That is, of course, in dealing with a woman like 
you, not a woman with a fickle heart and easily 
impressed. 

" Marriage, which has a great social value, a 
great legal value, possesses in my eyes only a very 
slight moral value, taking into account the condi- 
tions under which it generally takes place. 

" Therefore, when a woman, united by this law- 
ful bond, but having no attachment to her husband, 
whom she cannot love, a woman whose heart is free, 
meets a man whom she cares for, and gives herself 
to him, when a man who has no other tie takes a 
woman in this way, I say that they pledge them- 
selves toward each other by this mutual and free 
agreement much more than by the ' Yes ' uttered in 
the presence of the Mayor. 
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" I say that, if they are both honourable persons, 
their union must be more intimate, more real, more 
healthy, thau if all the sacraments had conse- 
crated it. 

"This woman risks ever)rthing. And it is ex- 
actly because she knows it, because she gives every- 
thing, her heart, her body, her soul, her honour, her 
life, because she has foreseen all miseries, all dan- 
gers, all catastrophes, because she dares to do a 
bold act, an intrepid act, because she is prepared, 
determined to brave ever)rthing — her husband, who 
might kill her, and society, which may cast her out. 
This is why she is worthy of respect in the midst 
of her conjugal infidelity; this is why her lover, in 
taking her, should also foresee everything, and pre- 
fer her to every one else whatever may happen. 
I have nothing more to say. I spoke in the begin- 
ning like a sensible man whose duty it was to warn 
you; and now I am only a man — a man who loves 
you. Command, and I obey." 

Radiant, she closed his mouth with a kiss, and 
said in a low tone : 

" It is not true, darling ! There is nothing the 
matter! My husband does not suspect an)rthing. 
But I wanted to see, I wanted to know, what you 
would do. I wished for a New Year's gift — the gift 
of your heart — another gift besides the necklace you 
sent me. You have given it to me. Thanks! 
thanks! . . . God be thanked for the happiness 
you have given me 1 " 
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THE steamboat Kleber had stopped, and I was 
enraptured with the beautiful Bay of Bougie, 

that spread out before us. The Kabyle 

Mountains were covered with forests, and in the 
distance the yellow sands formed a beach of pow- 
dered gold while the sun shed its fiery rays on the 
white houses of the town. 

The warm African breeze wafted the odour of 
the desert, the odour of the great, mysterious con- 
tinent into which men of the Northern races but 
rarely penetrate, into my face. For three months I 
had been wandering on the borders of that great, 
unknown world, on the outskirts of that strange 
world of the ostrich, the camel, the gazelle, the hip- 
popotamus, the gorilla, the lion, the tiger, and the 
negro. I had seen the Arab galloping in the wind, 
like a waving standard, and I had slept under those 
brown tents, the moving habitation of those white 
birds of the desert, and I felt, as it were, intoxicated 
with light, with imagination, and with space. 

But now, after this final excursion, I should have 
to leave, to return to France and to Paris, that city 
of useless chatter, of commonplace cares, and of 
continual hand-shaking, and I should bid adieu to 
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all that I had grown to love, all that was so new to 
me, that I had scarcely had time to see thoroughly, 
and that I should so much regret. 

A fleet of small boats surrounded the steamer, 
and, jumping into one rowed by a negro lad, I soon 
reached the quay near the old Saracen gate, whose 
gray ruins at the entrance of the Kabyle town 
looked like an old escutcheon of nobility. While I 
was standing by the side of my portmanteau, look- 
ing at the great steamer lying at anchor in the 
roads, and filled with admiration at that unique 
coast and that semicircle of hills washed by the 
Hue waves, which were more beautiful than Naples 
and as fine as those of Ajaccio or of Porto, in Cor- 
sica, a heavy hand was laid on my shoulder, and on 
turning round I saw standing beside me a tall man 
with a long beard. He was dressed in white flan- 
nels and wore a straw hat, and was looking at me 
with his blue eyes. 

" Are you not an old schoolmate of mine ? " he 
^aid. 

" It is very possible. What is your name?" 

" Tremoulin." 

" By Jove 1 You were in the same class as I 
was." 

"Ah! Old fellow, I recognized you immedi- 
ately." 

He seemed so pleased, so happy at seeing me, 
that, in an outburst of friendly egotism, I shook 
"both the hands of my former schoolfellow heartily, 
and felt very pleased at meeting him thus. 

For four years Tremoulin had been one of my 
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best and most intimate friends, one of those whom 
we are too apt to forget as soon as we leave col- 
lege. In those days he had been a tall, thin fel- 
low, whose head seemed too heavy for his body; it 
was a large, round head, and bent his neck some- 
times to the right and sometimes to the left, look- 
ing top-heavy for the narrow-chested, long-legged 
collegian. TremouHn was very clever, however,, 
with a rare suppleness and versatility of mind, and 
an instinctive intuition for all literary studies, and 
he won nearly all the prizes in our class. 

We were fully convinced at school that he would 
turn out a celebrated man, a poet, no doubt, for he 
wrote verses, and was full of ingeniously senti- 
mental ideas. His father, who kept a chemist's shop^ 
near the Pantheon, was not supposed to be very 
well off, and I had lost sight of him as soon as he 
had taken his Bachelor's degree, and now I nat- 
urally asked him what he was doing there. 

" I am a planter," he replied. 

"Bah! You really plant?" 

" And I gather in my harvest." 

"What is it?" 

" Grapes, from which I make wine." 

" Is your wine-growing a success ? " 

" A great success." 

" So much the better, old fellow." 

" Were you going to the hotel ? " 

" Of course I was." 

" Well, then, you must just come home with me 
instead." 

"But! . . r 
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" The matter is settled." 

And he said to the young negro who was watch- 
ing our movements : " Take that home, Ali." 

The lad put my portmanteau on his shoulder and 
set off, raising the dust with his black feet, while 
Tremoulin took my arm and led me off. First of 
all, he asked me about my journey and what im- 
pressions it had made on me, and, seeing how en- 
thusiastic I was about it, he seemed to like me better 
than ever. He lived in an old Moorish house, with 
an interior courtyard, without any windows looking 
into the street, and commanded by a terrace, which, 
in its turn, commanded those of the neighbouring 
houses, as well as the bay and the forests, the hill 
and the open sea, and I could not help exclaiming : 

" Ah ! This is what I like ; the whole of the East 
lays hold of me in this place. You are indeed lucky 
to be living here! What nights you must spend 
upon that terrace 1 Do you sleep there? " 

" Yes, in the summer. We will go up to it this 
evening. Are you fond of fishing?" 

"What kind of fishing?" 

" Fishing by torchlight." 

" Yes, I am particularly fond of it." 

"Very well, then, we will go after dinner, and 
then come back and drink sherbet on my roof." 

After I had had a bath, he took me to see the 
charming Kabyle town, a veritable cascade of white 
houses toppling down to the sea, and as it grew 
dusk we went in, and after a delicious dinner, went 
down to the quay. Nothing was to be seen but the 
lights in the streets and the stars, those large, 
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bright, scintillating African stars. A boat was 
waiting for us, and as soon as we got in, a man 
whose face I could not distinguish began to row, 
while my friend was getting ready the brazier 
which he would light later, and he said to me: 
" You know I am an expert in spearing fish ; no 
one understands it better than I." 

"Allow me to compliment you on your skill." 
We had rowed round a kind of mole, and now we 
were in a small bay full of high rocks, whose shad- 
ows looked like towers built in the water, and I 
suddenly perceived that the sea was phosphorescent, 
and as the oars moved gently, they seemed to light 
up, a weird moving flame, that followed in our 
wake, and then died out. I leaned over the side 
of the boat and watched it; as we glided over that 
glimmer in the darkness. 

Where were we going to? I could not see my 
neighbours; in fact, I could see nothing but the 
luminous ripple and the sparks of water dropping 
from the oars; it was hot, very hot, and the dark- 
ness seemed as hot as a furnace, and this mysteri- 
ous voyage with these two men in that silent boat 
had a peculiar effect upon me. 

Suddenly the rower stopped. Where were we? 
I heard a slight scratching sound close to me, and 
saw a hand, nothing but a hand, applying a lighted 
match to the iron grating fastening in the bows of 
the boat, which was covered with wood, as if it had 
been a floating funeral pyre, and which soon was 
blazing brightly and lighting up the boat and the 
two men, an old, thin, pa}e, wrinkled sailor, with 
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a pocket-handkerchief tied round his head, instead 
of a cap, and Tremoulin, whose fair beard glistened 
in the light. 

" Go on," he said, and the other began to row 
again, while Tremoulin kept throwing wood on the 
brazier, which burned red and brightly. I leaned 
over the side again, and could see the bottom, and a 
few feet below us there was that strange country 
of the water, which gives life to plants and animals, 
just as the air of heaven does. Tremoulin, who was 
^standing in the bows with his body bent forward, 
and holding the sharp-pointed trident called a 
«pearing hook in his hand, was on the lookout, with 
the ardent gaze of a beast of prey watching for its 
spoil, and, suddenly, with a swift movement, he 
darted his weapon into the sea so vigorously that 
it secured a large fish swimming near the bottom. 
It was a conger eel, which managed to wriggle, half 
•dead as it was, into a puddle of the brackish water 
in the boat. 

Tremoulin again threw his spear, and when he 
pulled it up, I saw a great lump of red flesh which 
palpitated, moved, rolled and unrolled long, strong, 
soft feelers round the handle of the trident. It was 
an octopus, and Tremoulin opened his knife, and 
with a swift movement plunged it between the eyes, 
and killed it. And so our fishing continued, until 
the wood began to run short. When there was not 
^enough left to keep up the fire, Tremoulin dipped 
the braziers into the sea, and we were again buried 
in darkness. 

The old sailor began to row again, slowly and 
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regularly, though I could not tell where the land or 
where the port was. By and by, however, I saw 
lights. We were nearing the harbour. 

" Are you sleepy ? " my friend said to me. 

" Not in the least." 

" Then we will go and have a chat on the roof." 

" I shall be delighted.'' 

Just as we got on the terrace I saw the crescent 
moon rising behind the mountains, and around us, 
the white houses, with their flat roofs, descended 
toward the sea, while human forms were standing 
or lying on them, sleeping or dreaming under the 
stars; whole families wrapped in long flannel gar- 
ments, and resting in the calm night, after the heat 
of the day. 

It suddenly seemed to me as if the Eastern mind 
were taking possession of me, the poetical and 
legendary spirit of a §imple people with poetical 
minds. My head was full of the Bible and of The 
Arabian Nights; I could hear the prophets pro- 
claiming miracles, and I could see princesses in 
flowing silk bloomers on the terraces of the palaces, 
while delicate incense burned in silver dishes, the 
smoke as it arose taking the form of genii. I said 
to Tremoulin: 

" You are very fortunate to live here." 

" I came here quite by accident," he replied. 

"By accident?" 

"Yes, accident and unhappiness brought me 
here." 

" You have been unhappy ? " 

"Very unhappy." 
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He was standing in front of me, wrapped in his 
burnous, and his voice had such a mournful ring 
that it almost made me shiver; after a moment's 
silence, however, he continued : 

" I will tell you what my sorrow was ; perhaps 
it will do me good to speak about it." 

" Let me hear it." 

" Do you really wish it ? " 

" Yes." 

" Very well, then. You remember me at college, 
a sort of poet, brought up in a chemist's shop. I 
dreamed of writing books, and tried it, after taking 
my degree, but I did not succeed. I published a 
volume of verse, and then a novel, and neither of 
them sold, and then I wrote a play, which was 
never acted. 

" Next, I lost my heart, but I will not give you an 
account of my passion. Next door to my father's 
shop there was a tailor, who had a daughter, with 
whom I fell in love. She was very clever, and had 
obtained her diplomas for higher studies, and her 
mind was bright and active, quite in keeping indeed 
with her body. She might have been taken for fif- 
teen, although she was two-and-twenty. She was 
very small, with delicate features, outlines and 
tints, just like some beautiful water-colour. Her 
nose, her mouth, her blue eyes, her light hair, her 
smile, her waist, her hands, all looked as if they 
were fit for a stained-glass window, and not for 
everyday life, but she was lively, supple, and in- 
credibly active, and I was very much in love with 
her. I remember two or three walks in the Luxem- 
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bourg Garden, near the Medici fountain, which 
were certainly the happiest hours of my life. I 
suppose you have known that strange condition of 
tender madness which causes us to think of noth- 
ing but of acts of adoration ! One really becomes 
possessed, haunted by a woman, and nothing exists 
for us except herself. 

"We soon became engaged, and I told her my 
projects for the future, of which she did not ap- 
prove. She did not believe that I was either a poet, 
a novelist, or a dramatic author, and thought a 
prosperous business could afford perfect happiness. 
So I gave up the idea of writing books, and re- 
signed myself to selling them, and I bought a 
bookseller's business at Marseilles, the owner of 
which had just died. 

" I had three very prosperous years. We had 
made our shop into a sort of literary drawing-room, 
where all the men of letters in the town used to 
come and chat. They came in, as if it had been a 
club, and exchanged ideas on books, on poets, and 
especially on politics. My wife, who took a very 
active part in the business, enjoyed quite a reputa- 
tion in the town, but, as for me, while they were 
all talking downstairs, I was working in my studio 
upstairs, which communicated with the shop by a 
winding staircase. I could hear their voices, their 
laughter, and their discussions, and sometimes I 
left off writing in order to listen. I kept in my own 
room to write a novel — which I never finished. 

" The most regular frequenters of the shop were 
Monsieur Montina, a man of good private means, 
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a tall, handsome man, such as one meets in the 
South of France, with an olive skin and dark, ex- 
pressive eyes; Monsieur Barbet, a magistrate; two 
merchants, who were partners, Messrs. Faucil and 
Labarregue, and General the Marquis de la Fleche, 
the head of the. Royalist party, the principal man in 
the whole district, an old fellow of sixty-six. 

" My business prospered, and I was happy, very 
happy. One day, however, about three o'clock, 
when I was out on business, as I was going through 
the Rue Saint-Ferreol, I suddenly saw coming out 
of a house a woman whose figure and appearance 
were so much like my wife's that I should have said 
to myself: ' It is she! * if I had not left her in the 
shop half an hour before, suffering from a head- 
ache. She was walking quickly on before me, with- 
out turning round, and, in spite of myself, I fol- 
lowed her, as I felt surprised and uneasy. I said to 
myself : " It is she ; no, it is quite impossible, as 
she has a sick headache. And then, what could she 
have to do in that house ? ' However, as I wished 
to have the matter cleared up, I hurried after her. 
I do not know whether she felt or guessed that I 
was behind her, or whether she recognized my step, 
but she turned round suddenly. It was she ! When 
she saw me, she grew very red and stopped, and 
then, with a smile, she said : * Oh ! Here you are ! ' 
I felt choking. 

"*Yes; so you have come out? And how is 
your headache ? ' 

" ' It is better, and I have been out on an errand/ 

"'Where?' 
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"'To Lacaussade's, in the Rue CassinelH, to 
order some pencils.' 

" She looked me full in the face. She was not 
flushed now, but rather pale, on the contrary. Her 
clear, limpid eyes — ah! those women's eyes! — ap- 
peared to be full of truth, but I felt vaguely and 
painfully that they were full of lies. I was much 
more confused and embarrassed than she was her- 
self, without venturing to suspect anything, but 
quite convinced that she Was lying, though I did 
not know why, and so I merely said: 

"'You were quite right to go out, if you felt 
better.* 

" ' Oh ! yes ; my head is much better.' 

" * Are you going home ? * 

" ' Yes, of course I am.' 

"I left her, and wandered about the streets by 
myself. What was going on? While I was talk- 
ing to her I had an intuitive feeling of her false- 
ness, but now I could not believe it, and when I re- 
turned home to dinner I was angry for having sus- 
pected her, even for a moment. 

" Have you ever been jealous? It does not mat- 
ter whether you have or not, but the first drop of 
jealousy had fallen into my heart, and that is al- 
ways like a spark of fire. I did not formulate any- 
thing, and I did not believe anything, I only knew 
that she had lied. You must remember that every 
night, after the customers and clerks had left and 
we were alone, we would either stroll as far as the 
harbour when it was fine, or remain talking in my 
office, if the weather was bad; and I would open 
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my heart to her without any reserve, because I 
loved her. She was part of my life, the greater 
part, and all my happiness, and in her small hands 
she held my trusting, faithful heart captive. 

" During the first days, those days of doubt, and 
before my suspicions increased and assumed a 
shape, I felt as depressed and chilly as one does be- 
fore becoming seriously ill. I was continually cold, 
really cold, and could neither eat nor sleep. Why 
had she told me a lie ? What was she doing in that 
house? I went there, to try and find out some- 
thing, but could discover nothing. The man who 
rented the first floor, and who was an upholsterer, 
had told me all about his neighbours, but without 
helping me the least. A midwife lived on the sec- 
ond floor, a dressmaker and a manicure and chirop- 
odist on the third, and two coachmen and their 
families in the attics. 

" Why had she told me a lie? It would have been 
so easy for her to have said that she had been to 
the dressmaker or the chiropodist. Oh, how I 
longed to question them, also ! I did not say so, for 
fear that she might guess my suspicions. One 
thing, however, was certain ; she had been into that 
house, and had concealed the fact from me, so there 
was some mystery in it. But what? At one mo- 
ment I thought there might be some laudable pur- 
pose in it, some charitable deed that she wished to 
hide, some information which she wished to obtain, 
and I found fault with myself for suspecting her. 
Have not all of us the right to our little, innocent 
secrets, a kind of second, interior life, for which 
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we are not responsible to anybody? Can a man, 
because he has taken a girl to be his companion 
through life, demand that she shall neither think 
nor do anything without telling him in advance, or 
afterward? Does the word marriage mean re- 
nouncing all liberty and independence ? Was it not 
quite possible that she was going to the dress- 
maker's without telling me, or that she was going 
to aid the family of one of the coachmen? Or she 
might have thought that I would criticise her visit 
to the house without blaming her. She knew me 
thoroughly, all my slightest peculiarities, and per- 
haps she feared a discussion, even if she did not 
think that I should find fault with her. She had 
very pretty hands, and I ended by supposing that 
she was having them secretly attended to by the 
manicure in the house which I suspected, and that 
she did not tell me of it, for fear that I should think 
her extravagant. She was very methodical and 
economical, and looked after all her household du- 
ties most carefully, and no doubt she thought that 
she should lower herself in my eyes were she to 
confess that slight piece of feminine extravagance. 
Women have so many subtleties and innate tricks in 
their soul! 

" But none of my reasoning reassured me. I was 
jealous; my suspicions were affecting me terribly; 
I was becoming a prey to them. I cherished secret 
grief and anguish ; a thought as yet veiled, which I 
dared not uncover, for beneath it I should find a 
terrible doubt. A lover ! Had she not a lover ? It 
was unlikely, impossible . . . and yet? . . . 
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" I continually saw Montina's face before my 
eyes. I saw the tall, silly-looking, handsome man, 
with his bright hair, smiling into her face, and I 
said to myself : * It is he/ I concocted a story of 
their intrigues. They had talked a book over to- 
gether, had discussed the love adventures it con- 
tained, had found something in it that resembled 
them, and had turned that analogy into reality. And 
so I watched them, a prey to the most terrible suf- 
ferings that a man can endure. I bought shoes 
with rubber soles, so that I might be able to move 
about the house noiselessly, and I spent half my 
time in going up and down my little spiral staircase, 
in the hope of surprising them, but I always found 
that the clerk was with them. 

" I lived in a state of continual suffering. I 
could no longer work nor attend to my business. 
When I went out, as soon as I had walked a hun- 
dred yards along the street, I said to myself : * He 
is there 1 ' When I found he was not there, I went 
out again, but returned almost immediately, think- 
ing : * He is there now ! ' and that went on every 
day. 

"At night it was still worse, for I felt her by 
my side in bed asleep, or pretending to be asleep! 
Was she really sleeping? No, most likely not. Was 
that another lie? 

"I remained motionless on my back, burning 
from the warmth of her body, tormented, breathing 
hard. Oh ! how intensely I longed to get up, to get 
a hammer and split her head open, so as to look in- 
side it! I knew that I should see nothing but what 
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IS to be found in every head, and I should have dis- 
covered nothing, for that would be impossible. And 
her eyes ! When she looked at me, I felt an access 
of fury. I looked at her . . . she looked at 
me! Her eyes were transparent, candid . . . 
and false, false! No one could tell what she was 
thinking of, and I felt inclined to run pins into 
them, and to destroy those mirrors of falsity. 

" Ah ! how well I understood the Inquisition ! I 
would have applied the torture, the boot . . . 
Speak! . . . Confess! . . . You will not? 
. . . Then wait! . . . And I would have 
strangled her by degrees to make her confess and 
have watched her die. ... Or else I would 
have held her fingers in the fire. ... Oh ! how 
I should have enjoyed doing it! . . Confess! 
. . . Confess ! . . . You will not ? I would 
have held them on the coals, and when the tips were 
burned, she would have confessed . . . surely 
she would have confessed ! " 

Tremoulin was sitting up, shouting, with clinched 
fists. Around us, on the neighbouring roofs, peo- 
ple awoke and sat up, aroused from their sleep. As 
for me, I was moved and powerfully interested, and 
in the darkness I could see that little woman, that 
little, fair, lively, artful woman, as if I had known 
her personally. I saw her selling her books, talk- 
ing with the men whom her childish ways attracted, 
and in her delicate, doll-like head I could see little 
crafty ideas, silly ideas, the dreams of a milliner 
perfumed with musk, who is attracted by all heroes 
or romantic adventurers. I suspected her just as 
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he did, I hated and detested her, and would will- 
ingly have burned her fingers and made her con- 
fess. 

Presently he continued more calmly : " I do not 
know why I have told you all this, for I have never 
mentioned it to any one, but then I have not seen 
anybody or spoken to anybody for two years ! And 
it was seething in my heart like fermenting wine. 
I have rid myself of it, and so much the worse for 
you. Well, I had made a mistake, but it was worse 
than I thought, much worse. Just listen. I em- 
ployed the means a man always employs under such 
circumstances, and pretended that I was going to 
be away from home. Whenever I did this my wife 
went out to luncheon. I need not tell you how I 
bribed a waiter in the restaurant to which they used 
to go, so that I might surprise them. 

" He was to open the door of their private room 
for me, and I arrived at the appointed time, with 
the fixed determination of killing them both. I 
could imagine the whole scene, just as if it had al- 
ready occurred! I could see myself going in. A 
small table covered with glasses, bottles, and plates 
separated her from Montina, and they would be so 
surprised when they saw me that they would not 
even attempt to move; and, without a word, I 
should bring down the loaded stick which I had in 
my hand on the man's head. Killed by one blow, he 
would fall with his head face downward on the 
table. Then, turning toward her, I should give her 
time — a few moments — to understand it all and to 
stretch out her arms toward me, mad with terror. 
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before dying in her turn. Oh ! I was ready, strong, 
determined, and pleased, madly pleased at the idea. 
The idea of her terrified look at the sight of my 
raised stick, of her hands stretched out imploringly, 
of her strangled cry, of her face, suddenly livid and 
convulsed, avenged me beforehand. I would not 
kill her at one blow! You will think me cruel, I 
dare say ; but you do not know what a man suffers. 
To think that a woman one loves, whether she be 
wife or sweetheart, gives herself to another, yields 
herself up to him as she does to you, and receives 
kisses from his lips as she does from yours ! It is a 
terrible, an atrocious thing to think of. When one 
feels that torture, one is ready for anything. I only 
wonder that more women are not murdered, for 
every man who has been deceived longs to commit 
murder, has dreamed of it in the solitude of his own 
room or on a lonely road, and has been haunted by 
the one fixed idea of satisfied vengeance. 

" I arrived at the restaurant and asked whether 
they were there. The waiter whom I had bribed 
replied : ' Yes, Monsieur,' and taking me upstairs, 
he pointed to a door, and said : * That is the room ! ' 
I grasped my stick, as if my fingers had been made 
of iron, and went in. I had chosen a most appro- 
priate moment, for they were kissing most lovingly. 
But it was not Montina, it was General de la 
Fleche, who was sixty-six years old, and I had so 
fully made up my mind that I should find the other 
one there that I was motionless from astonishment. 

"And then . . . and then, I really do not 
quite know what was in my mind, no, I really do 
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not know. If I had found myself face to face with 
the other, I should have been convulsed with rage ; 
but on seeing this old man, with a prominent 
stomach and flabby cheeks, I was nearly choked 
with disgust. She, who did not look fifteen, small 
and slim as she was, had given herself to this big 
man, who was almost paralyzed, because he was a 
Marquis and a general, the friend and representa- 
tive of dethroned kings. No, I do not know what I 
felt, nor what I thought. I could not have lifted 
my hand against this old man; it would have dis- 
graced me! And I no longer felt inclined to kill 
my wife, but all women who could be guilty of such 
things! I was no longer jealous; I was dismayed, 
as if I had seen the horror of horrors ! 

" Let people say what they like of men, they are 
not so vile as that! If a man is known to have 
given himself up to an old woman in that fashion, 
people point their finger at him. The husband or 
lover of an old woman is more despised than a thief. 
We men are a decent lot, as a rule, but women, 
many women, are absolutely bad. They will give 
themselves to all men, old or young, from the most 
contemptible and different motives, because it is 
their profession, their vocation, and their function. 
They are the eternal, conscienceless, and serene 
prostitutes, who give up their bodies, because they 
are the merchandise of love, which they sell, or 
give, to the old man who frequents the pavements 
with money in his pocket, or else for glory, to a 
lecherous old king, or to a celebrated and disgust- 
ing old man." 
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He cried aloud like a prophet of old, in a tone of 
wrath beneath the starry sky, and with the fury of 
a man in despair, he told of the glorified disgrace 
of all the mistresses of old kings, the respectable 
shame of all those virgins who marry old husbands, 
the tolerated shame of all those young women who 
accept old men's kisses with a smile. 

I could see them, as he evoked their memories, 
from the beginning of the world, surging round us 
in that Eastern night, girls, beautiful girls, with 
vile souls, who, like the lower animals, who know 
nothing of the age of the male, are docile to senile 
desires. They rose up before me the handmaids of 
the patriarchs who are mentioned in the Bible, 
Hagar, Ruth, the daughters of Lot, Abigail, 
Abishag, the virgin of Shunam, who reanimated 
David with her caresses when he was dying, and 
the others, young, stout, white, patricians or plebe- 
ians, irresponsible females belonging to a master, 
and submissive slaves, whether caught by the at- 
traction of royalty or bought as slaves ! 

" What did you do? " I asked. 

" I went away," he replied simply. And we re- 
mained sitting side by side for a long time without 
speaking, only dreaming! . . . 

I have retained an impression of that evening that 
I can never forget. All that I saw, felt, and heard, 
our fishing excursions, the octopus also, perhaps 
that harrowing story, amid those white figures on 
the neighbouring roofs, all seemed to concur in pro- 
ducing a unique sensation. There is condensed in 
certain chance meetings, in certain inexplicable com* 
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binations of events — without its being evident on 
the surface — a greater amount of the secret quin- 
tessence of life than is spread over whole days of 
ordinary life. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A BOATMAN 

I SAW some very strange things and some very 
strange women when I was a boatman/' he 
said, " and was often tempted to write a hook 
called On the Seine, telling about that careless, 
merry, robust though needy life that I lived from 
the age of twenty to thirty. 

" I was a mere stripling without a penny, and 
now I am a man who has made his money, who has 
spent large sums on a momentary caprice. In my 
heart I had then a thousand modest and unrealiza- 
ble desires which gilded my existence with imagi- 
nary hopes, though now I really do not know that 
any fancy whatsoever would make me get out of the 
armchair where I am dozing. How simple and nice 
and good it is to live like this, between my office in 
Paris and the river at Argenteuil. For ten years 
the Seine was my only, my one absorbing passion. 
Ah! that beautiful, calm, diversified and ill-smell- 
ing river, full of mud and filth. I think I loved it so 
much because it seemed to give me a sense of life. 
Oh! what walks I had along the grassy banks, 
where my friends, the frogs, were dreaming on the 
leaf of a nenuphar, and where the coquettish and 
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delicate water lilies suddenly opened to me, behind 
a willow, like a leaf out of a Japanese album, and 
where the kingfisher flashed past me like a blue 
flame ! How I loved it all, with the instinctive love 
of nature which seemed to be expressed by my 
whole body and filled me with a profound joy. 

"Just as other men retain the recollection of 
sweet and tender nights, so I remember sunrises in 
the morning mist, floating, wandering vapours, 
which were as pale as death before the sun rose, 
and then at its first rays glided over the meadows, 
lighted up with a rosy tint, which delighted the 
beart. And then again, I have recollections of the 
moon silvering the running, trembling water with 
a brightness which made the foundation for dreams. 
And all this, the symbol of eternal illusions, rose up 
in me on that turbid water, which was carrying all 
the filth of Paris toward the sea. 

" And then, what a merry life it was with my 
companions! There were five of us — a band of 
serious men we are now. As we were all poor, we 
had founded an inexpressible colony in a horrible 
eating house at Argenteuil, which possessed only 
one bedroom, where I have certainly spent some of 
the maddest nights of my life. We cared for noth- 
ing except for amusing ourselves and rowing, for 
we all worshiped the oar, with one exception. I re- 
member such singular adventures, such unlikely 
tricks invented by those five rascals, that no one 
would believe them at present. People do not live 
like that any longer, even on the Seine, for the mad 
antics we kept up have died out now. 
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" We five possessed only one boat, which we had 
bought with great difficulty, and on board of which 
we laughed as we shall never laugh again. It was 
a large yawl, called The Overturned Leaf, rather 
heavy, but spacious and comfortable. I shall not 
describe my companions to you. There was one 
little fellow called Petit Bleu, who was very sharp; 
a tall man, with a savage look, gray eyes, and black 
hair, who was nicknamed Tomahawk, the only one 
who never touched an oar, as he said he should up- 
set the boat ; a slender, elegant man, who was very 
careful about his person, and whom we called Only- 
One-Eye, in remembrance of a recent story about 
Cladel, and because he wore a monocle, and, lastly, 
myself, who had been baptized Joseph Prunier. We 
lived together in perfect hannony, and our only re- 
gret was that we had no boatwoman, for a woman's 
presence is almost indispensable on a boat, because 
it keeps the men's wits and hearts on the alert, be- 
cause it animates them and wakes them up and she 
looks well walking on the green banks with a red 
parasol. But we did not want an ordinary boat- 
woman for us five, for we were not very like the 
rest of the world. We wanted something unex- 
pected, funny, ready for everything, something, in 
short, which it would be almost impossible to find. 
We had tried many without success, girls who had 
held the tiller, imbecile boatwomen who always pre- 
ferred wine that intoxicates to water which flows 
and carries the yawls. We kept them over Sunday, 
and then got rid of them in disgust. 

"Well, one Saturday afternoon, Only-One-Eye 
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brought us a little thin, lively, jumping, chattering 
girl, full of drollery, of that drollery which is the 
substitute for wit among the youthful male and fe- 
male workpeople who have developed in the streets 
of Paris. She was nice-looking without being 
pretty, the outline of a woman who had a little of 
everything, one of those silhouettes which draughts- 
men draw in three strokes on the table in a cafe 
after dinner, between a glass of brandy and a ciga- 
rette. Nature is like that, sometimes. 

" The first evening she surprised us, amused us, 
and we could not form any opinion about her, so 
unexpectedly had she come among us; but having 
fallen into this nest of men, who were all ready for 
any folly, she was soon mistress of the situation, 
and the very next day she had made a conquest of 
each one of us. She was quite cracked, into the 
bargain, and must have been bom with a glass of 
absinth in her stomach, which her mother had 
drunk at the moment she was born, and she never 
grew sober since, for her wet nurse, so she said, 
recruited her strength with draughts of rum, and she 
never called the bottles which were standing in a 
line at the back of the wine merchant's shop any- 
thing but ' my holy family.' 

" I do not know which of us gave her the name 
of Fly, nor why it was given her, but it suited her 
very well, and stuck to her, and our yawl every 
week carried five merry, strong young fellows on 
the Seine between Asnieres and Maison Laffitte, 
who were ruled from under a parasol of coloured 
paper by a lively and madcap young person, who 
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treated us like slaves whose business it was to row 
her about, and of whom we were all very fond. 

" We were all liked by her, for a thousand rea- 
sons at first, but for only one afterward. In the 
stem of our boat she was a kind of small word mill, 
chattering to the wind which blew across the water. 
She chattered ceaselessly, with that slight, continu- 
ous noise of those mechanical winged contrivances 
which turn in the breeze, and she thoughtlessly said 
the most unexpected, the funniest, the most aston- 
ishing things. In her mind, all the parts of which 
seemed dissimilar, like rags of all kinds and of 
every colour, not sewn, but merely tacked together, 
there appeared to be as much imagination as in a 
fairy tale, a good deal of coarseness, indecency, im- 
prudence, and of the unexpected, and as much 
breeziness and perspective as in a balloon voyage. 

" We put questions to her in order to call forth 
answers which she found no one could tell where, 
and the one with which we teased her most fre- 
quently was : * Why are you called Fly ? ' She 
gave us such unlikely reasons that we left off row- 
ing in order to laugh. But she pleased us also as 
a woman; and La Toque, who never rowed, and 
who sat by her side at the tiller the whole day long, 
once replied to the usual question : ' Why are you 
called Fly ? ' * Because she is a little Spanish 

fly.' 

" Yes, a little, buzzing, teasing fly, not the clas- 
sical, poisonous, brilliant, and mantled Spanish fly, 
but a little Spanish fly with red wings, which began 
to disturb the whole crew of The Overturned Leaf. 
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And what stupid jokes were also made about this 
leaf where this fly had alighted ! 

" Since the arrival of Fly on our boat Only-One- 
Eye had taken a leading, superior part among us, 
the part of a gentleman who has a wife toward 
four others who have not got one, and he abused 
that privilege so far as to kiss Fly in our presence, 
when he took her on his knee after meals, and by 
other prerogatives, which were as humiliating as 
they were irritating. 

"They had been isolated in the sleeping-room by 
means of a curtain, but I soon perceived that my 
companions and I had the same arguments in our 
minds, in our solitude: 'Why, and in virtue of 
what law of exception, or of what unacceptable 
principle, should Fly, who does not appear trou- 
bled by any prejudices, remain faithful to her lover, 
while ladies of society are not faithful to their hus- 
bands ? * 

" Our reflections were quite in order, and we 
were soon convinced of it, and we ought to have 
made them sooner, so as not to have needed to re- 
gret any lost time, for Fly deceived Only-One-Eye 
with all the others of the crew of The Overturned 
Leaf, and she deceived him without making any 
difficulties, without any resistance, the first time any 
of us asked her. 

*'Of course, modest people will be terribly 
shocked ! But why ? What courtesan who happens 
to be in the fashion but has a dozen lovers, and 
which of those lovers is stupid enough not to know 
it? Is it not the correct thing to have an evening at 
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the house of a celebrated and marked courtesan, 
just as one has an evening at the Opera, the 
Theatre Frangais, or the Odeon? Ten men sub- 
scribe together to keep a mistress just as they do to 
possess a race horse which only one jockey mounts, 
and this is a correct picture of the favoured lover 
who does not pay anything. 

"From delicacy they left Fly to Only-One- 
Eye from Saturday night to Monday morning, and 
we only deceived him during the week, in Paris, 
away from the Seine, which, for boatmen like us, 
was hardly deceiving him at all. The situation had 
this peculiarity, that the four freebooters of Fly's 
favours were quite aware of this partition of her 
among themselves, and that they spoke of it to each 
other, and even then, with allusions that made her 
laugh very much. Only-One-Eye alone seemed to 
surmise nothing, and that peculiar position gave 
rise to some embarrassment between him and us, 
and seemed to separate him from us, to isolate him, 
to raise a barrier across our former confidence and 
our former intimacy. That gave him a difficult and 
a rather ridiculous part to play toward us, 
the part of a deceived lover, almost a husband's 
part. 

" As he was very clever and gifted with the spe- 
cial faculty of not showing what he felt, we some- 
times asked each other whether he did not guess 
anything, and he took care to let us know, in a man- 
ner that was painful for us. We were going to 
breakfast at Bougival, and we were rowing vig- 
orously, when La Toque, who had that morning the 
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triumphant look of a man who was satisfied, and 
who, sitting by the steerswoman, seemed to squeeze 
himself rather too close to her, in our estimation, 
stopped the rowing by calling out : ' Stop ! ' 

" The four oars were drawn out of the water, 
and then, turning to his neighbour, he said to her: 
* Why were you called Fly ? ' But before she could 
reply the voice of Only-One-Eye, who was sitting 
in the bows, said dryly : * Because she settles on 
all the carrion.' 

" There was a dead silence and an embarrassed 
pause, which was followed by an inclination to 
laugh, while Fly herself looked very much con- 
fused, and La Toque gave the order : * Row on, 
all ! ' and the boat started again. The incident was 
closed, and light let in upon the subject, and that 
little adventure made no difference in our habits, 
but it only reestablished cordiality between Only- 
One-Eye and us. He once more became the hon- 
oured proprietor of the Fly from Saturday night 
until Monday morning, as his superiority over all of 
us had been thoroughly established by that defini- 
tion, which, moreover, closed one of the questions 
about the word Fly. For the future we were satis- 
fied to play the secondary part of grateful and po- 
lite friends who profited discreetly by the week 
days, without any contention of any kind among 
ourselves. 

"That answered very well for about three 
months, but then suddenly Fly assumed a strange 
attitude toward us. She was less merry, nervous, 
uneasy, and almost irritable, and we frequently 
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asked her : * What is the matter with you ? ' And 
she replied : * Nothing ; leave me alone/ 

" Only-One-Eye told us what was the matter with 
her, one Saturday evening. We had just sat down 
to table in the little dining-room which our eating- 
house keeper, Barbichon, reserved for us at his inn, 
and, the soup being finished, we were waiting for 
the fried fish, when our friend, who also appeared 
thoughtful, took Fly's, hand and said : ' My dear 
comrades, I have a very grave communication to 
make to you, and one that may, perhaps, give rise 
to a prolonged discussion, but we shall have to 
argue between the courses. Poor Fly has an- 
nounced a piece of disastrous news to me, and at 
the same time has asked me to tell it to you : She 
is pregnant, and I will only add two words. This 
is not the moment to abandon her, and it is for- 
bidden to try and find out who is the father.'* 

" At first we were stupefied, and felt as if some 
disaster had befallen us, and we looked at each 
other with the longing to accuse some one, but 
whom ? Oh ! Which of us ? I have never felt as 
I did at that moment the perfidy of that cruel joke 
of nature which never allows a man to know for a 
certainty whether he is the father of his child. 
Then, however, by degrees a sort of feeling of con- 
solation came over us and gave us comfort, which 
sprang from a confused idea of joint responsibility. 

" Tomahawk, who spoke but little, formulated a 

*La recherche de la paternite. A celebrated clause in the 
Code Napoleon, whereby a man cannot be made chargeable 
for a bastard. (Translator.) 
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beginning of reassurance by these words: *Well, 
so much the worse, by Jove. Union is strength, 
however/ At that moment a scullion brought in the 
fried gudgeons, but they did not fall on them as 
they generally did, for they all had the same trouble 
on their mind, and Only-One-Eye continued : * Un- 
der these circumstances, she has had the delicacy to 
confess everything to me. My friends, we are all 
equally guilty, so let us shake hands and adopt the 
child.' 

"That was decided upon unanimously; they all 
raised their hands to the dish of fried fish and 
swore : ' We will adopt it.' Then, when she was 
thus suddenly saved, and delivered from the weight 
of the terrible anxiety that had been tormenting her 
for a month, this pretty, crazy, poor child of love. 
Fly, exclaimed : ' Oh ! my friends ! my friends ! 
You have kind, good hearts . . . good hearts. 
. . . Thank you, all of you!' And she shed 
tears for the first time before us all. 

" From that time on we spoke in the boat about 
the child, as if it were already bom, and each of us 
took an exaggerated interest, because of our share 
in the matter, in the slow and regular development 
of our mistress's waist, and we would stop rowing 
in order to say : ' Fly ! ' * Here I am,' she replied. 
'Boy or girl?' 'Boy.' 'What will he be when 
he grows up?' 

" Then she indulged in the most fantastic flights 
of fancy. They were interminable stories, astound- 
ing inventions, from the day of his birth until his 
final triumph. In the unsophisticated, passionate, 
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and moving fancy of this extraordinary little crea- 
ture, who now lived chastely in the midst of us five, 
whom she called ' her five papas/ she saw him as a 
sailor, and told us that he would discover another 
America; as a general, restoring Alsace and Lor- 
raine to France: then as an emperor, founding a 
dynasty of wise and generous rulers who would be- 
stow settled welfare on our country; then as a 
learned man and natural philosopher, revealing, first 
of all, the secret of the manufacture of gold, then 
that of living for ever; then as an aeronaut, who 
invented the method of soaring up to the stars and 
of making the skies an immense promenade for 
men — ^the realization of the most unforeseen and 
magnificent dreams. 

" How nice and how amusing she was, poor little 
girl, until the end of the summer, but the twentieth 
of September dissipated her dream. We had come 
back from breakfasting at the Maison Laffitte and 
were passing Saint-Germain, when she felt thirsty 
and asked us to stop at Pecq. 

" For some time past she had been growing very 
heavy, and that inconvenienced her very much. She 
could not run about as she used to do, nor jump 
from the boat to the shore, as she had formerly 
done. She would try, in spite of our warnings and 
efforts to stop her, and would have fallen a dozen 
times, had it not been that our restraining arms 
kept her back. On that day she was imprudent 
enough to wish to land before the boat had stopped ; 
it was one of those pieces of bravado by which ath- 
letes who are ill or tired sometimes kill themselves, 
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and at the very moment when we were passing i.p 
alongside, she rose to her feet, took a spring, and 
tried to jump on to the landing stage. She was 
not strong enough, however, and only just touched 
the stones with her foot, struck the sharp angle 
with her stomach, uttered a cry, and disappeared in 
the water. 

" We all five plunged in at the same moment and 
pulled out the poor, fainting woman, who was as 
pale as death, and was already suffering terrible 
pain, and we carried her as quickly as possible to 
the nearest inn, and sent for a medical man. For 
the six hours that her miscarriage lasted, she suf- 
fered the most terrible pain with the courage of a 
heroine, while we were grieving round her, fever- 
ish with anxiety and fear. Then she was delivered 
of a dead child, and for some days we were in the 
greatest fear for her life ; at last, however, the doc- 
tor said to us one morning : ' I think her life is 
saved. That girl is made of steel,' and we all of 
us went into her room, with radiant hearts, and 
Only-One-Eye, as spokesman for us all, said to her : 
* The danger is all over, little Fly, and we are all 
happy again.' 

" Then for the second time she wept in our pres- 
ence, and, with her eyes full of tears, she said : 

" * Oh ! If you only knew, if you only knew 
. . . what a g^ief it is . . . what a grief it 
is to me . . . I shall never get over it.' ' Over 
what, little Fly ? ' * Over having killed it, for I did 
kill it! Oh! Without intending to! Oh! how 
grieved I am! . . .' 
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She was sobbing, and we stood round, deeply 
touched, but without knowing what to say, and she 
went on: 'Have you seen it?* And we replied 
with one voice : * Yes.' ' It was a boy, was it 
not? ' ' Yes/ * Beautiful, was it not? ' We hesi- 
tated a good deal, but Petit-Bleu, who was less 
scrupulous than the rest of us, made up his mind to 
affirm it, and said : * Very beautiful/ 

" He committed a mistake, however, for she be- 
gan to sob and almost to scream with grief, and 
Only-One-Eye, who, perhaps, loved her more than 
the rest of us did, had a happy thought. Kissing 
her eyes, that were dimmed with tears, he said: 
'Console yourself, little Fly, console yourself; we 
will make another for you/ 

" Her innate sense of the ridiculous was suddenly 
excited, and, half convinced and half joking, still 
tearful and her heart sore with grief, she said, look- 
ing at us all : 

" * Do you really mean it ? ' And we replied all at 
once : 

" ' We really mean it/ '' 
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THE peasant and the doctor stood on opposite 
sides of the bed, beside the old, dying 
woman. She was calm and resigned and her 
mind quite clear as she looked at them and listened 
to their conversation. She was going to die, and 
she did not rebel at it, for her time was come, as she 
was ninety-two. 

The July sun streamed in at the window and the 
open door and cast its hot flames on the uneven 
Thrown clay floor, which had been stamped down by 
iour generations of clodhoppers. The smell of the 
fields came in also, driven by the sharp wind and 
parched by the noontide heat. The grasshoppers 
•chirped themselves hoarse, and filled the country 
with their shrill noise, which was like that of the 
wooden toys which are sold to children at fair time. 
The doctor raised his voice and said : " Honore, 
you cannot leave your mother in this state ; she may 
die at any moment." And the peasant, in great 
distress, replied : " But I must get in my wheat, 
for it has been lying on the ground a long time, and 
the weather is just right for it; what do you say 
about it, mother? " And the dying old woman, still 
tormented by her Norman avariciousness, replied 
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yes with her eyes and her forehead, and thus urged 
her son to get in his wheat, and to leave her to die 
alone. 

But the doctor got angry, and, stamping his foot, 
he said : " You are no better than a brute, do you 
hear, and I will not allow you to do it, do you un- 
derstand? And if you must get in your wheat to- 
day, go and fetch Rapet's wife and make her look 
after your mother; I will have it, do you under- 
stand me? And if you do not obey me, I will let 
you die like a dog, when you are ill in your turn; 
do you hear ? " 

The peasant, a tall, thin fellow with slow move- 
ments, who was tormented by indecision, by his 
fear of the doctor and his fierce love of saving, hesi- 
tated, calculated, and stammered out : " How much 
does la Rapet charge for attending sick people?'* 
** How should I know ? " the doctor cried. " That 
depends upon how long she is needed. Settle it 
with her, by Heaven! But I want her to be here 
within an hour, do you hear ? " 

So the man decided. " I will go for her," he re- 
plied; ''don't get angry, doctor.'' And the latter 
left, calling out as he went : " Be careful, be very 
careful, you know, for I do not joke when I am 
angry ! '' As soon as they were alone the peasant 
turned to his mother and said in a resigned voice: 
" I will go and fetch la Rapet, as the man will have 
it. Don't worry till I get back." 

And he went out in his turn. 

La Rapet, who was an old washerwoman, 
watched the dead and the dying of the neighbour- 
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hood, and then, as soon as she had sewn her cus- 
tomers into that linen cloth from which they would 
emerge no more, she went and took up her iron to 
smooth out the linen of the living. Wrinkled like 
a last year's apple, spiteful, envious, avaricious with 
a phenomenal avarice, bent double, as if she had 
been broken in half across the loins by the constant 
motion of passing the iron over the linen, one might 
have said that she had a kind of abnormal and 
cynical love of a death struggle. She never spoke 
of anything but of the people she had seen die, of 
the various kinds of deaths at which she had been 
present, and she related with the greatest minute- 
ness details which were always similar, just as a 
sportsman recounts his luck. 

When Honore Bontemps entered her cottage, he 
found her preparing the starch for the collars of 
the women villagers, and he said : " Good evening; 
I hope you are pretty well. Mother Rapet ? " 

She turned her head round to look at him, and 
said : " As usual, as usual, and you ? " " Oh ! as 
for me, I am as well as I could wish, but my mother 
IS not well." "Your mother?" "Yes, my 
mother ! " " What's the matter with her ? " " She 
is going to turn up her toes, that's what's the mat- 
ter with her ! " 

The old woman took her hands out of the water 
and asked with sudden sympathy : " Is she as bad 
as all that?" "The doctor says she will not last 
till morning." " Then she certainly is very bad ! " 
Honore hesitated, for he wanted to make a few 
preparatory remarks before coming to his proposi- 
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tion ; but as he could hit upon nothing, he made up 
his mind suddenly. 

" How much will you ask to stay with her till the 
end? You know that I am not rich, and I cannot 
even afford to keep a servant girl. It is just that 
which has brought my poor motner to this state — 
too much worry and fatigue ! She did the work of 
ten, in spite of her ninety-two years. You don't 
find any made of that stuff nowadays! . . ." 

La Rapet answered gravely: "There are two 
prices: Forty sous by day and three francs by 
night for the rich, and twenty sous by day and forty 
by night for the others. You shall pay me the 
twenty and forty.*' But the peasant reflected, for 
he knew his mother well. He knew how tenacious 
of life, how vigorous and unyielding she was, and 
she might last another week, in spite of the doctor's 
opinion ; and so he said resolutely : " No, I would 
rather you would fix a price for the whole time un- 
til the end. I will take my chance, one way or the 
other. The doctor says she will die very soon. If 
that happens, so much the better for you, and so 
much the worse for her, but if she holds out till to- 
morrow or longer, so much the better for her and 
so much the worse for you ! " 

The nurse looked at the man in astonishment, for 
she had never treated a death as a speculation, and 
she hesitated, tempted by the idea of the possible 
gain, but she suspected that he wanted to play her a 
trick. " I can say nothing until I have seen your 
mother," she replied. 

" Then come with me and see her." 
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She washed her hands, and went with him imme- 
diately. 

They did not speak on the road ; she Walked with 
short, hasty steps, while he strode on with his long 
legs, as if he were crossing a brook at every step. 

The cows lying down in the fields, overcome by 
the heat, raised their heads heavily and lowed feebly 
at the two passers-by, as if to ask them for some 
green grass. 

When they got near the house, Honore Bon- 
temps murmured : " Suppose it is all over ? " And 
the unconscious wish which he had that it might be 
so showed itself in the sound of his voice. 

But the old woman was not dead. She was ly- 
ing on her back, on her wretched bed, her hands 
covered with a purple cotton counterpane, horribly 
thin, knotty hands, like the claws of strange ani- 
mals, like crabs, half closed by rheumatism, fatigue, 
and the work of nearly a century which she had 
accomplished. 

La Rapet went up to the bed and looked at the 
dying woman, felt her pulse, tapped her on the chest, 
listened to her breathing, and asked her questions, 
so as to hear her speak ; and then, having looked at 
her for some time, she went out of the room, fol- 
lowed by Honore. Her decided opinion was that the 
old woman would not last out till night. He asked : 
'' Well ? " And the sick-nurse replied : " Well, she 
may last two days, perhaps three. You will have 
to give me six francs, everything included.'* 

" Six francs ! six francs ! " he shouted. " Are 
you out of your mind? I tell you that she cannot 
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last more than five or six hours ! " And they dis- 
puted angrily for some time, but as the nurse said 
she must go home, as the time was going by, and 
as his wheat would not come to the farmyard of 
its own accord, he finally agreed to her terms. 

" Very well, then, that is settled ; six francs, in- 
cluding everything, until the corpse is taken out." 
" That is settled, six francs." 

And he went away, with long strides, to his 
wheat which was lying on the ground under the hot 
sun which ripens the grain, while the sick-nurse 
went in again to the house. 

She had brought some work with her, for she 
worked without ceasing by the side of the dead and 
dying, sometimes for herself, sometimes for the 
family which employed her as seamstress and paid 
her rather more in that capacity. Suddenly she 
asked : " Have you received the last sacraments, 
Mother Bontemps ? " 

The old peasant woman shook her head, and la 
Rapet, who was very devout, got up quickly: 
" Good heavens, is it possible ? I will go and fetch 
the cure ; " and she rushed off to the parsonage so 
quickly that the urchins in the street thought scwne 
accident had happened, when they saw her run- 
ning. 

The priest came immediately in his surplice, pre- 
ceded by a choir boy who rang a bell to announce 
the passage of the Host through the parched and 
quiet country. Some men who were working at a 
distance took off their large hats and remained mo- 
tionless until the white vestment had disappeared 
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behind some farm buildings ; the women who were 
making up the sheaves stood up to make the sign 
of the cross; the frightened black hens ran away 
along the ditch until they reached a well-known 
hole, through which they suddenly disappeared, 
while a foal which was tied in a meadow took 
fright at the sight of the surplice and began to gal- 
lop round and round, kicking out every now and 
then. The acolyte, in his red cassock, walked 
quickly, and the priest, with his head inclined 
toward one shoulder and his square biretta on his 
head, followed him, muttering some prayers ; while 
last of all came la Rapet, bent almost double as if 
she wished to prostrate herself, as she walked with 
folded hands as they do in church. 

Honore saw them pass in the distance, and he 
asked : " Where is our priest going ? " His man, 
who was more intelligent, replied : " He is taking 
the sacrament to your mother, of course ! " 

The peasant was not surprised, and said : " That 
may be," and went on with his work. 

Mother Bontemps confessed, received absolution 
and communion, and the priest took his departure, 
leaving the two women alone in the suffocating 
room, while la Rapet began to look at the dying 
woman, and to ask herself whether it could last 
much longer. 

The day was on the wane, and gusts of cooler 
air began to blow, causing a view of Epinal, which 
was fastened to the wall by two pins, to flap up and 
down; the scanty window curtains, which had for- 
merly been white, but were now yellow and covered 
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with fly-specks, looked as if they were going to fly 
off, as if they were struggling to get away, like the 
old woman's soul. 

Lying motionless, with her eyes open, she seemed 
to await with indifference that death which was so 
near and which yet delayed its coming. Her short 
breathing whistled in her constricted throat. It 
would stop altogether soon, and there would be one 
woman less in the world ; no one would regret her. 

At nightfall Honore returned, and when he went 
up to the bed and saw that his mother was still 
alive, he asked : " How is she ? " just as he had 
done formerly when she had been ailing, and then 
he sent la Rapet away, saying to her : " To-mor- 
row morning at five o'clock, without fail." And she 
replied : " To-morrow, at five o'clock." 

She came at daybreak, and found Honore eating 
his soup, which he had made himself before going 
to work, and the sick-nurse asked him : " Well, is 
your mother dead?" "She is rather better, on 
the contrary," he replied, with a sly look out of the 
comer of his eyes. And he went out. 

La Rapet, seized with anxiety, went up to the 
dying woman, who remained in the same state, 
lethargic and impassive, with her eyes open and her 
hands clutching the counterpane. The nurse per- 
ceived that this might go on thus for two days, four 
days, eight days, and her avaricious mind was 
seized with fear, while she was furious at the sly 
fellow who had tricked her, and at the woman who 
would not die. 

Nevertheless, she began to work, and waited, 
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looking intently at the wrinkled face of Mother 
Bontemps. When Honore returned to breakfast he 
seemed quite satisfied and even in a bantering 
humour. He was decidedly getting in his wheat 
under very favourable circumstances. 

La Rapet was becoming exasperated; every min- 
ute now seemed to her so much time and money 
stolen from her. She felt a mad inclination to take 
this old woman, this headstrong old fool, this ob- 
stinate old wretch, and to stop that short, rapid 
breath, which was robbing her of her time and 
money, by squeezing her throat a little. But then 
she reflected on the danger of doing so, and other 
thoughts came into her head; so she went up to 
the bed and said : " Have you ever seen the 
Devil ? " Mother Bontemps murmured : " No." 

Then the sick-nurse began to talk and to tell her 
tales which were likely to terrify the weak mind 
of the dying woman. Some minutes before one dies 
the Devil appears, she said, to all who are in the 
death throes. He has a broom in his hand, a sauce- 
pan on his head, sukd he utters loud cries. When 
anybody sees him, all is over, and that person has 
only a few moments longer to live. She then enu- 
merated all those to whom the Devil had appeared 
that year : Josephine Loisel, Eulalie Ratier, Sophie 
Padaknau, Seraphine Grospied. 

Mother Bontemps, who had at last become dis- 
turbed in mind, moved about, wrung her hands, and 
tried to turn her head to look toward the end of the 
room. Suddenly la Rapet disappeared at the foot 
of the bed. She took a sheet out of the cupboard 
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and wrapped herself up in it; she put the iron 
saucepan on her head, so that its three short bent 
feet rose up like horns, and she took a broom in 
her right hand and a tin pail in her left, which she 
threw up suddenly, so that it might fall to the 
ground noisily. 

When it came down, it certainly made a terrible 
noise. Then, climbing upon a chair, the nurse lifted 
up the curtain which hung at the bottom of the bed, 
and showed herself, gesticulating and uttering shrill 
cries into the iron saucepan which covered her face. 

Terrified, with an insane expression on her face, 
the dying woman made a superhuman effort to get 
up and escape ; she even got her shoulders and chest 
out of bed ; then she fell back with a deep sigh. All 
was over, and la Rapet calmly put everything back 
into its place; the broom into the corner by the 
cupboard, the sheet inside it, the saucepan on the 
hearth, the pail on the floor, and the chair against 
the wall. Then, with professional movements, she 
closed the dead woman's large eyes, put a plate on 
the bed and poured some holy water into it, placing 
in it the twig of boxwood that had been nailed to 
the chest of drawers, and kneeling down, she fer- 
• vently repeated the prayers for the dead, which she 
knew by heart, as a matter of business. 

And when Honore returned in the evening he 
found her praying, and he calculated immediately 
that she had made twenty sous out of him, for she 
had only spent three days and one night there, 
which made iive francs altogether, instead of the 
six which he owed her. 
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THE Concordat was just in its most flourishing 
condition when a young man, who belonged 
to a wealthy and highly respected middle- 
class family, went to the office of the head of the 

police at P , to ask for help and advice, which 

was at once promised him. 

" My father threatens to disinherit me," the 
young man then began, "although I have never 
offended against the laws of the State, of morality 
or of his paternal authority, but merely because I 
do not share his blind reverence for the Catholic 
Church and her ministers. On that account he looks 
upon me, not merely as a latitudinarian, but as a 
perfect atheist, and a faithful old manservant of 
ours, who is much attached to me, and who acci- 
dentally saw my father's will, told me in confidence 
that he had left all his property to the Jesuits. I 
think this is highly suspicious, and I fear that the 
priests have been maligning me to my father. Un- 
til less than a year ago, we used to live very quietly 
and happily together, but ever since he has had so 
much to do with the clergy our domestic peace and 
happiness are at an end." 

"What you have told me," the official replied. 
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"is as likely as it is regrettable, but I fail to see 
how I can interfere in the matter. Your father is 
in full possession of all his mental faculties, and can 
dispose of all his property exactly as he pleases. I 
also think that your protest is premature ; you must 
wait until his will takes legal effect, and then you 
can invoke the aid of justice; I am sorry to say 
that I can do nothing for you." 

" I think you will be able to do so," the young 
man repUed ; *' for I believe that a very clever piece 
of deceit is being carried on here." 

"How? Cannot you explain yourself more 
clearly?" 

" When I remonstrated with him yesterday 
evening, he referred to my dead mother, and at last 
assured me, in a voice of the deepest conviction, 
that she had frequently appeared to him and had 
threatened him with all the torments of the damned 
if he did not disinherit his son, who had fallen 
away from God, and leave all his property to the 
Church. Now, I do not believe in ghosts." 

" Neither do I," the police director replied ; " but 
I cannot well do anything on this dangerous 
ground, if I have nothing but suppositions to go 
upon. You know how the Church rules all our af- 
fairs since the Concordat with Rome, and if I in- 
vestigate this matter and obtain no results, I am 
risking my post. It would be very different if you 
could adduce any proofs for your suspicions. I do 
not deny that I should like to see the clerical party, 
which will, I fear, be the ruin of Austria, receive a 
staggering blow; try, therefore, to get to the bot- 
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torn of this business, and then we will talk it over 
again." 

About a month passed without the young lati- 
tudinarian being heard of; but then he suddenly 
came one evening, evidently in a great state of ex- 
citement, and told the chief of police that he was in 
a position to .expose the priestly deceit which he 
had mentioned, if the authorities would assist him. 
The police director asked for further informa- 
tion. 

" I have obtained a number of important clues," 
the young man said. " In the first place, my father 
confessed to me that my mother did not appear to 
him in our house, but in the churchyard where she 
is buried. My mother was consumptive for many 
years, and a few weeks before her death she went 

to the village of S , where she died and was 

buried. In addition to this, I found out from our 
footman that my father has already left the house 

twice, late at night, in company of K , the Jesuit 

priest, and that on both occasions he did not return 
till morning. Each time he was remarkably un- 
easy and low-spirited after his return, and had 
three masses said for my dead mother. He also told 
me just now that he has to leave home this evening 
on business, but immediately he told me that our 
footman saw the Jesuit go out of the house. We 
may, therefore, assume that he intends this even- 
ing to consult the spirit of my dead mother again, 
and this would be an excellent opportunity for get- 
ting on the track of the matter, if you do not object 
to opposing the most powerful force in the Empire 
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for the sake of such an insignificant individual as 
myself." 

" Every citizen has an equal right to the protec- 
tion of the State," the police officer replied ; " and 
I think that I have shown often enough that I am 
not wanting in courage to perform my duty, no mat- 
ter how serious the consequences may be ; but only 
very young men act without any prospects of suc- 
cess, as they are carried away by their feelings. 
When you came to me the first time I was obliged 
to refuse your request for assistance, but to-day 
your shares have risen in value. It is now eight 
o'clock, and I shall expect you in two hours' time, 
here in my office. At present all you have to do is 
to hold your tongue ; everything else is my affair.? 

As soon as it was dark four men got into a closed 
carriage in the yard of the police office and were 

driven in the direction of the village of S ; their 

carriage, however, did not enter the village, but 
stopped at the edge of a small wood in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Here they all four alighted ; 
they were the chief of police, accompanied by the 
young latitudinarian, a police ^sergeant, and an or- 
dinary policeman, who was, however, dressed in 
plain clothes. 

" The first thing for us to do is to examine the 
locality carefully," the police director said ; " it is 
eleven o'clock, and the exorcisers of ghosts will not 
arrive before midnight, so we have time to look 
round us, and to take our measure." 

The four men went to the churchyard, which lay 
at the end of the village, near the little wood. 
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Everything was as still as death, and not a soul 
was to be seen. The sexton was evidently sitting 
in the public house, for they found the door of his 
cottage locked, as well as the door of the little 
chapel that stood in the middle of the churchyard. 

" Where is your mother's grave? " the police di- 
rector asked; but as there were only a few stars 
visible, it was not easy to find it. However, at last 
they managed it, and the police officer looked about 
in the neighbourhood of it. 

"The position is not a very favourable one for 
us," he said at last ; " there is nothing here, not 
even a shrub, behind which we could hide." 

But just then the policeman said that he had tried 
to get into the sexton's hut through the door or the 
window, and that at last he had succeeded in do- 
ing so by breaking open a square in a window, 
which had been mended with paper, and that he had 
opened it and obtained possession of the key which 
he brought to the police chief. 

His plans were very quickly settled. He had the 
chapel opened and went in with the young latitu- 
dinarian; then he told the police sergeant to lock 
the door behind him and to put the key back where 
he had found it, and to shut the window of the sex- 
ton's cottage carefully. Lastly, he made arrange- 
ments as to what they were to do in case anything 
unforeseen shotdd occur, whereupon the sergeant 
and the constable left the churchyard and lay down 
in a ditch at some distance from the gate, but op- 
posite to it. 

Almost as soon as the clock struck half-past 
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eleven, they heard steps near the chapel, whereupon 
the police chief and the young latitudinarian went 
to the window, in order to watch the beginning of 
the exorcism, and as the chapel was in total dark- 
ness, they thought that they should be able to see, 
without being seen; but matters turned out differ- 
ently from what they expected. 

Suddenly the key turned in the lock, and they 
barely had time to conceal themselves behind the 
altar before two men came in, one of whom was 
carrying a dark lantern. One was the young man's 
father, an elderly man of the middle class, who 
seemed very unhappy and depressed, the other the 

Jesuit father K , a tall, thin, big-boned man, 

with a thin, bilious face, in which two large gray 
eyes shone restlessly under their bushy black eye- 
brows. He lit the tapers which were standing on 
the altar, and then began to say a requiem mass; 
while the old man knelt on the altar steps and 
served him. 

When it was over the Jesuit took the book of the 
Gospels and the holy water sprinkler and went 
slowly out of the chapel, while the old man followed 
him, with the holy water basin in one hand and a 
taper in the other. Then the police director left his 
hiding-place, and stooping down, so as not to be 
seen, he crept to the chapel window, where he cow- 
ered down carefully, and the young man followed 
his example. They were now looking straight on 
his mother's grave. 

The Jesuit, followed by the superstitious old man, 
walked three times round the grave, then he re- 
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mained standing before it, and by the light of the 
taper, he read a few passages from the Gospel; 
then he dipped the holy water sprinkler three times 
into the holy water basin, and sprinkled the grave 
three times ; then both returned to the chapel, knelt 
down outside *it with their faces toward the grave, 
and began to pray aloud, until at last the Jesuit 
sprang up, in a species of wild ecstasy, and cried : 

" Exsurge ! Exsiirge ! Exsurge ! '' 

Scarcely had the last word of the exorcism died 
away when thick blue smoke rose out of the grave, 
which rapidly grew into a cloud, and began to as- 
sume the outlines of a human body, until at last a 
tall white figure stood behind the grave and beck- 
oned with its hand. 

" Who art thou ? " the Jesuit asked solemnly, 
while the old man began to cry. 

" When I was alive I was called Anna Maria 
B ," the ghost replied, in a hollow voice. 

" Will you answer all my questions ? " the priest 
continued. 

" As far as I can." 

" Have you not yet been delivered from purga- 
tory by our prayers, and all the masses for your 
soul which we have said for you ? " 

" Not vet, but soon, soon I shall be." 

"When?" 

" As soon as that blasphemer, my son, has been 
pimished." 

" Has that not already happened ? Has not your 
husband disinherited his lost son, and made the 
Church his heir, in his place?" 
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" That is not enough." 

" What must he do besides ? " 

" He must deposit his will with the judicial au- 
thorities, as his last will and testament, and drive 
the reprobate out of his house/* 

" Consider well what you are saying ; must this 
really be?'' 

"It must, or otherwise I shall have to languish 
in purgatory much longer,'* the sepulchral voice re- 
plied, with a deep sigh; but the next moment it 
yelled out in terror : 

" Oh ! Good Lord ! " and the ghost began to run 
away as fast as it could. A shrill whistle was 
heard, and then another, and the police chief laid 
his hand on the shoulder of the exorciser, accom- 
panied with the remark : 

" You are in custody." 

Meanwhile, the police sergeant and the police- 
man, who had come into the churchyard, had caught 
the ghost and dragged it forward. It was the sex- 
ton, who had put on a flowing white dress, and who 
wore a wax mask, which bore striking resemblance 
to his mother, as the son declared. 

When the case was heard it was proved that the 
mask had been very skillfully made from a portrait 
of the deceased woman. The Government gave or- 
ders that the matter should be investigated as se- 
cretly as possible, and left the punishment of Father 
K to the spiritual authorities, which was a mat- 
ter of course, at a time when priests were outside 
the jurisdiction of the civil authorities; and it is 
needless to say that he was very comfortable dur- 
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ing his imprisonment, in a monastery in a part of 
the country which abounded with game and trout. 

The only valuable result of the amusing ghost 
story was that it brought about a reconciliation be- 
tween father and son, and the former, as a matter 
of fact, felt such deep respect for priests and their 
ghosts in consequence of the apparition that a short 
time after his wife had left purgatory for the last 
time in order to talk with him — he turned Protest- 
ant. 
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BESIEGED Paris was in the throes of famine. 
Even the sparrows on the roofs and the rats 
in the sewers were growing scarce. People 
were eating anything they could get. 

As Monsieur Morissot, watchmaker by profes- 
sion and idler for the nonce, was strolling along the 
boulevard one bright January morning, his hands 
in his trousers pocket and stomach empty, he sud- 
denly came face to face with an acquaintance — 
Monsieur Sauvage, a fishing chum. 

Before the war broke out Morissot had been in 
the habit, every Sunday morning, of setting forth 
with a bamboo rod in his hand and a tin box on his 
back. He took the Argenteuil train, got out at 
Colombes, and walked thence to the He Marante. 
The moment he arrived at this place of his dreams 
he began fishing, and fished till nightfall. 

Every Sunday he met in this very spot Monsieur 
Sauvage, a stout, jolly little man, a draper in the 
Rue Notre Dame de Lorette, and also an ardent 
fisherman. They often spent half the day side by 
side, rod in hand and feet dangling over the water, 
and a warm friendship had sprung up between the 
two. 
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Some days they did not' speak; at other times 
they chatted; but they understood each other per- 
fectly without the aid of words, having similar 
tastes and feelings 

In the spring, about ten o'clock in the morning, 
when the early sun caused a light mist to float on 
the water and gently warmed the backs of the two 
enthusiastic anglers, Morissot would occasionally 
remark to his neighbour: 

" My, but it's pleasant here." 

To which the other would reply : 

" I can't imagine anything better ! " 

And these few words sufficed to make them un- 
derstand and appreciate each other. 

In the autumn, toward the close of day, when the 
setting sun shed a blood-red glow over the western 
sky, and the reflection of the crimson clouds tinged 
the whole river with red, flushed the faces of the 
two friends, and gilded the trees, whose leaves were 
already turning at the first chill touch of winter, 
Monsieur Sauvage would sometimes smile at 
Morissot, and say: 

" What a glorious spectacle ! " 

And Morissot would answer, without taking his 
eyes from his float : 

" This is much better than the boulevard, isn't 
it?" 

As soon as they recognized each other they shook 
hands cordially, affected at the thought of meeting 
under such changed circumstances. 

Monsieur Sauvage, with a sigh, murmured: 

" These are sad times ! " 
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Morissot shook his head mournfully. 

" And such weather ! This is the first fine day of 
the year." 

The sky was, in fact, of a bright, cloudless blue. 

They walked along, side by side, reflective and 
sad. 

"And to think of the fishing!" said Morissot. 
" What good times we used to have ! " 

"When shall we be able to fish again?" asked 
Monsieur Sauvage. 

They entered a small cafe and took an absinth 
together, then resumed their walk along the pave- 
ment. 

Morissot stopped suddenly. 

" Shall we have another absinth ? " he said. 

" If you like," agreed Monsieur Sauvage. 

And they entered another wine shop. 

They were quite unsteady when they came out, 
owing to the effect of the alcohol on their empty 
stomachs. It was a fine, mild day, and a gentle 
breeze fanned their faces. 

The fresh air completed the effect of the alcohol 
on Monsieur Sauvage. He stopped suddenly, say- 
ing: 

" Suppose we go there?" 

"Where?" 

" Fishing." 

"But where?" 

"Why, to the old place. The French outposts 
are close to Colombes. I know Colonel Dumoulin, 
and we shall easily get leave to pass." 

Morissot trembled with desire. 
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' Very well. I agree." 

And tiiey separated, to fetch their rods and lines. 

An hour later they were walking side by side on 
the highroad. Presently they reached the villa oc- 
cupied by the colonel. He smiled at their request, 
and granted it. They resumed their walk, fur- 
nished with a password. 

Soon they left the outposts behind them, made 
their way through deserted Colombes, and found 
themselves on the outskirts of the small vineyards 
which border the Seine. It was about eleven 
o'clock. 

Before them lay the village of Argenteuil, ap- 
parently lifeless. The heights of Orgement and 
Sannois dominated the landscape. The great plain, 
extending as far as Nanterre, was empty, quite 
empty — a waste of dun-coloured soil and bare 
cherry trees. 

Monsieur Sauvage, pointing to the heights, mur- 
mured : 

" The Prussians are up yonder ! " 

And the sight of the deserted country filled the 
two friends with vague misgivings. 

The Prussians! They had never seen them as 
yet, but they had felt their presence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris for months past — ruining 
France, pillaging, massacring, starving them. And 
a kind of superstitious terror mingled with the 
hatred they already felt toward this unknown, vic- 
torious nation. 

" Suppose we were to meet any of them?" said 
Morissot. 
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"We'd offer them some fish," replied Monsieur 
Sauvage, with that Parisian light-heartedness which 
nothing can wholly quench. 

Still, they hesitated to show themselves in the 
open country, overawed by the utter silence which 
reigned around them. 

At last Monsieur Sauvage said boldly : 

" Come, we'll make a start ; only let us be care- 
ful!" 

And they made their way through one of the 
vineyards, bent double, creeping along beneath the 
cover afforded by the vines, with eye and ear alert. 

A strip of bare ground remained to be crossed 
before they could gain the river bank. They ran 
across this, and, as soon as they were at the water's 
edge, concealed themselves among the dry reeds. 

Morissot placed his ear to the ground, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, whether footsteps were coming 
their way. He heard nothing. They seemed to be 
utterly alone. 

Their confidence was restored, and they began 
to fish. 

Before them the deserted He Marante hid them 
from the farther shore. The little restaurant was 
closed, and looked as if it had been deserted for 
years. 

Monsieur Sauvage caught the first gudgeon, 
Monsieur Morissot the second, and almost every 
moment one or other raised his line with a little, 
glittering, silvery fish wriggling at the end: they 
were having excellent sport. 

They slipped their catch gently into a close-woven 
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net lying at their feet ; they were filled with joy — 
the joy of once more indulging in a pastime of 
which they had long been deprived. 

The sun poured its rays on their backs; they no 
longer heard anything or thought of an)rthing. 
They ignored the rest of the world ; they were fish- 
ing. 

But suddenly a rumbling sound, which seemed to 
come from the bowels of the earth, shook the 
ground beneath them: the cannon were resuming 
their thunder. 

Morissot turned his head and could see toward 
the left, beyond the banks of the river, the for- 
midable outline of Mont-Valerien, from whose sum- 
mit arose a white puff of smoke. 

The next instant a second puff followed the first, 
and in a few moments a fresh detonation made the 
earth tremble. 

Others followed, and minute by minute the moun- 
tain gave forth its deadly breath and a milky 
vapour, which rose slowly into the peaceful heaven 
and floated, cloud-like, above the summit of the 
cliff. 

Monsieur Sauvage shrugged his shoulders. 

" They are at it again ! " he said. 

Morissot, who was anxiously watching his float 
bobbing up and down, was suddenly seized with 
the angry impatience of a peaceful man toward the 
madmen who were firing thus, and remarked in^- 
dignantly : 

" What fools they are to kill one another like 
that!'' 
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" They're worse than animals," replied Monsieur 
Sauvage. 

And Morissot, who had just caught a bleak, de- 
clared : 

"And to think that it will be just the same so 
long as there are governments ! " 

"The Republic would not have declared war," 
interposed Monsieur Sauvage. 

Morissot interrupted him: 

" Under a king we have foreign wars ; under a 
republic we have civil war." 

And the two began placidly discussing political 
problems with the sound common sense of peaceful, 
matter-of-fact citizens — agreeing on one point : that 
they would never be free. And Mont-Valerien 
thundered ceaselessly, demolishing the houses of 
the French with its cannon balls, grinding lives of 
men to powder, destroying many a dream, many a 
cherished hope, many a prospective happiness ; ruth- 
lessly causing endless woe and suffering in the 
hearts of wives, of daughters, of mothers, in other 
lands. 

" Such is life ! " declared Monsieur Sauvage. 

" Say, rather, such is death ! " replied Morissot. 

But they suddenly trembled with alarm at the 
sound of footsteps behind them, and, turning round, 
they perceived close at hand four tall, bearded men, 
dressed after the manner of livery servants and 
wearing flat caps on their heads. They were cov- 
ering the two anglers with their rifles. 

The rods slipped from their owners' grasp and 
floated away down the river. 
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In the space of a few seconds they were seized, 
bound, thrown into a boat, and taken across to the 
He Marante. 

And behind the house they had thought deserted 
were about a score of German soldiers. 

A shaggy-looking giant, who was bestriding a 
chair and smoking a long clay pipe, addressed them 
in excellent French with the words: 

" Well, gentlemen, have you had good luck with 
your fishing?" 

Then a soldier deposited at the officers' feet the 
net full of fish, which he had taken care to bring 
away. The Prussian smiled. 

" Not bad, I see. But we have something else to 
talk about. Listen to me, and don't be alarmed : 

" You must know that, in my eyes, you are two 
spies sent to reconnoitre me and my movements. 
Naturally, I capture you and I shoot you. You 
pretended to be fishing, the better to disguise your 
real errand. You have fallen into my hands, and 
must take the consequences. Such is war. 

" But as you came here through the outposts you 
must have a password for your return. Tell me 
that password and I will let you go." 

The two friends, pale as death, stood silently 
side by side, a slight fluttering of the hands alone 
betraying their emotion. 

*' No one will ever know," continued the officer. 
"You will return peacefully to your homes, and 
the secret will disappear with you. If you refuse, 
It means death — instant death. Choose for your- 
selves ! " 
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They stood motionless, and did not open their 
lips. 

The Prussian, perfectly calm, went on, with hand 
outstretched toward the river: 

"Just think that in five minutes you will be at 
the bottom of that water. In five minutes! You 
have relations, I presume?" 

Mont-Valerien still thundered. 

The two fishermen remained silent. The Ger- 
man turned and gave an order in his own language. 
Then he moved his chair a little way off, that he 
might not be so near the prisoners, and a dozen 
men stepped forward, rifle in hand, and took up a 
position twenty paces off. 

" I give you one minute," said the officer ; " not 
a second longer." 

Then he rose quickly, went over to the two 
Frenchmen, took Morissot by the arm, led him a 
short distance off, and said in a low voice : 

" Quick ! the password ! Your friend will know 
nothing. I will pretend to relent." 

Morissot answered not a word. 

Then the Prussian took Monsieur Sauvage aside 
in like manner, and made him the same proposal. 

Monsieur Sauvage made no reply. 

Again they stood side by side. 

The officer issued his orders ; the soldiers raised 
their rifles. 

Then by chance Morissot's eyes fell on the net 
full of gudgeons lying in the grass a few feet from 
him. 

A ray of sunlight made the still quivering fish 
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glisten like silver. And Morissot's heart sank. De- 
spite his efforts at self-control His eyes filled with 
tears. 

" Good-by, Monsieur Sauvage," he faltered. 

" Good-by, Monsieur Morissot," replied Sauvage. 

They shook hands, trembling from head to foot 
with a dread beyond their mastery. 

The officer cried : 

"Fire!" 

The twelve shots were as one. 

Monsieur Sauvage fell for.vard instantaneously. 
Morissot, being the taller, swayed slightly and fell 
across his friend with face turned skyward and 
blood oozing from a rent in the breast of his coat. 

The German issued fresh orders. 

His men dispersed, and presently returned with 
ropes and large stones, which they attached to the 
feet of the two friends; then they carried them to 
the river bank. 

Mont-Valerien, its summit now enshrouded in 
smoke, still continued to thunder. 

Two soldiers took Morissot by the head and the 
feet; two others did the same with Sauvage. The 
bodies, swung lustily by strong hands, were cast to 
a distance, and, describing a curve, fell feet fore- 
most into the stream. 

The water splashed high, foamed, eddied, then 
grew calm ; tiny waves lapped the shore. 

A few streaks of blood flecked the surface of the 
river. 

The officer, calm throughout, remarked, with 
grim humour : 
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" It's the fishes' turn now ! " 

Then he retraced his way to the house. 

Suddenly he caught sight of the net full of 
gudgeons, lying forgotten in the grass. He picked 
it up, examined it, smiled, and called: 

'^Wilhehn!" 

A white-aproned soldier responded to the sum- 
mons, and the Prussian, tossing him the catch of 
the two murdered men, said : 

" Have these fish fried for me at once, while 
they are still alive ; they'll make a tasty dish." 

Then he resumed his pipe. 
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IT was tea time — the hour before the lamps were 
brought in. The villa overlooked the sea; the 
sun had disappeared and left in its wake a 
crimson sky flecked with gold; and the Mediter- 
ranean, not a ripple disturbing its smooth, gleaming 
surface, looked like a polished and limitless sheet of 
metal. 

To the right, in the far distance, jagged moun- 
tain peaks reared their dusky outline against the 
tender purple of the sunset. 

The company were talking of love — that old, old 
theme — and were saying for the hundredth time 
things well known to them all. The gentle mel- 
ancholy of twilight made their words slow and soft, 
their hearts more easily moved than usual ; and the 
word "love," pronounced now in a man's firm 
voice, now in a woman's musical tones, held an un- 
wonted glamour for them all. It seemed to fill the 
little drawing-room, to flutter, birdlike, through the 
air, to hover like a spirit above their heads. 

" Can one's love last for years? " 

" Yes," affirmed some. 

" No," said others. 

Cases were quoted, examples cited; and all the 
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guests, men and women, full of recollections they 
could not reveal, which arose insistently in their 
minds, seemed profoundly moved, and spoke with 
hushed voices of that mystic, potent bond which 
unites man and woman for good or ill. 

But suddenly some one who had been gazing out 
into the distance cried : 

" Oh, look ! look ! What is that ? " 

Above the sea there rose, on the horizon, a large, 
grayish, indeterminate mass. 

The women stood up, and looked wondenngly at 
this unexpected object, which they had never be- 
fore seen. 

Some one said : 

" That is Corsica ! It is visible like that only two 
or three times in the year, under certain excep- 
tional atmospheric conditions, when the air, being 
absolutely clear, does not conceal it behind those 
curtains of sea mist which usually veil the horizon.'* 

The Corsican mountains were vaguely distin- 
guishable; the gazers fancied they could even see 
the snow on their peaks. And all were surprised, 
moved, well-nigh alarmed, at this sudden apparition 
of a world rising, phantom-like, out of the sea. 
Perhaps they saw strange visions, like those which 
appeared to Columbus from beyond the unexplored, 
the unknown, ocean. 

Presently an old man who had not yet spoken 
said: 

" Stay ! In that very island which appears be- 
fore us now, as if to answer our question by re- 
calling to my mind a long-banished memory, I once 
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knew a wonderful example of constant love, of an 
•enduring and supremely happy love. I will tell the 
5tory : 

" Five years ago I went on a trip through Cor- 
sica. This semi-barbarous island is less known to 
us, and is in reality farther from us, than America ; 
although, as is the case to-day, it can sometimes be 
seen from the French coast. 

" Picture to yourself a still chaotic world, a wil- 
derness of mountains separated from one another 
by narrow valleys, through which rush swirling tor- 
rents ; no plain, only immense waves of granite and 
huge undulations of the earth clothed with shrubs 
or with forests of lofty chestnut trees and pines. 
The soil is a virgin one, untilled, neglected, though 
here and there one comes across a village, looking 
like a pile of rocks, at the summit of a hill. The 
island boasts neither agriculture, industry, nor art. 
Never does one see a piece of carved wood or a 
block of sculptured stone, or any testimony what- 
ever to artistic taste on the part of the aborigines. 
It is just this which strikes one most in this superb 
yet ungracious land; hereditary indifference toward 
that striving after the beautiful in form which we 
call art. 

" Italy, where every place, full of works of art, 
is itself a work of art ; where marble, wood, bronze, 
iron, metals, and stones all testify to the genius of 
man; where the smallest object lying in ancient 
houses reveals a divine regard for grace of form — 
Italy is for us the well-beloved and sacred coun- 
try, because she shows us and proves to us the 
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greatness, the power, and the triumph of creative 
intelligence. 

" And right opposite her savage Corsica has re- 
mained what she was from the first. Her inhab- 
itants dwell in their rough-hewn houses, indifferent 
to all that does not affect their actual existence or 
their family quarrels. And they have retained both 
the faults and the virtues of primitive races. They 
are violent, vindictive, bloodthirsty; but they 
are also simple, hospitable, generous, opening 
their doors to the passer-by, and rewarding 
with absolute fidelity the smallest mark of sym- 
pathy. 

"Well, for a month I had been wandering 
through this magnificent island, with a kind of feel- 
ing that I had reached the end of the earth. No 
inns, no public houses, no roads. You reach by 
mule paths those hamlets clinging to the mountain- 
sides, where the never-ceasing roar of the torrent 
below assails the ear from morning till night. You 
knock at the door of a house ; you ask a night's shel- 
ter and enough food to last you till the following^ 
evening. And you sit down at the humble board,, 
you sleep under the humble roof, and next morning 
you part, with a hearty handshake, from your host, 
who has conducted you as far as the end of the 
village. 

"One evening, after ten hours on the road, I 
came across a little dwelling standing by itself at 
the head of a narrow valley which debouched on the 
sea some three miles off. The two steep mountain- 
sides, covered with shrubs, bowlders, and lofty trees^ 
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were as two dark walls shutting in this cheerless 
ravine. 

"Round the cottage were a few vines, a small 
garden, and one or two large chestnut trees. Here 
were the means of subsistence, at all events — al- 
most a fortune, indeed, in this poverty-stricken land. 

" The woman who received me was old, of aus- 
tere aspect, and — wonderful to relate — ^very clean. 
The man, sitting on a rush-bottomed chair, rose in 
sign of welcome, and then sat down again without 
a word. 

" ' Please excuse him,' said his companion. * He's 
quite deaf. He's eighty-two years old.' 

" She spoke the French of France. I was sur- 
prised. 

"'You do not belong to Corsica?' I asked. 

"*No,' she said; * we are from the Continent; 
but we have lived here for the last fifty years.' 

" I shuddered at the thought of fifty years spent 
in this God-forsaken spot, far from the haunts of 
men. An old shepherd joined us, and we all sat 
down to the single dish of which the dinner con- 
sisted — a thick soup in which potatoes, bacon, and 
cabbage had been boiled together. 

" When the brief meal was over I went and sat 
before the door, a prey to that melancholy which 
sometimes seizes travellers in certain lonely places 
or on certain lonely evenings. At such times one 
feels that everything is at an end — one's life, the 
very universe. One gets a sudden, fearful glimpse 
of the abject misery of life; the isolation of every 
human being from his fellows; the black, hopeless 
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solitude of the heart, which, nevertheless, cheats 
itself with dreams until the day of death. 

" The old woman joined me, and, possessed with 
that curiosity which survives in even the most pla- 
cid and resigned of mortals, said: 

"'So you come from France?' 

"*Yes. I am on a pleasure trip/ 

"*You are from Paris, perhaps?' 

" ' No ; I am from Nancy.' 

" It seemed to me — ^but how or why I cannot tell 
— ^that some strange emotion worked in her. She 
repeated slowly: 

"'You are from Nancy?' 

"At this juncture the man, impassible like all 
deaf people, appeared in the doorway. She con- 
tinued : 

" ' Never mind him ; he can't hear.' 

"Then, after a few moments' pause: 

" ' Do you know the Nancy people? ' 

" * Yes ; nearly everybody.' 

"'The Sainte-Allaize family?' 

" ' Yes, very well ; they are friends of my fa- 
ther.' 

"'What is your name?' 

" I told her. She looked at me fixedly, then 
murmured in a pensive tone, occasioned by the 
stirring of long-forgotten memories: 

"'Yes, yes; I remember well. And what has 
become of the Brismares?' 

" ' They are all dead.' 

"'Ah! And did you know the Sirmonts?' 

" ' Yes ; the last of them is a general.' 
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" Then she said, trembling with emotion and 
moved by an irresistible impulse to confess, to tell 
all, to speak of those things which had hitherto re- 
mained locked in her own bosom, and of those peo- 
ple whose name affected her beyond words : 

"'Yes; Henri de Sirmont. I know him; he is 
my brother.' 

" I raised my eyes to her, speechless with as- 
tonishment. And suddenly I remembered. 

" There had long ago been a great scandal in 
the Sirmont family. Suzanne de Sirmont, young, 
beautiful, and rich, eloped with a non-commissioned 
officer in the regiment of hussars her father com- 
manded. 

" He was a handsome man of peasant birth, a 
man who looked well in his uniform — this soldier 
Avho had seduced his colonel's daughter. She had, 
no doubt, seen him, singled him out, and fallen in 
love with him, when watching her father's squad- 
rons file by. But how had she got speech with him? 
How had they managed to see each other and come 
to an understanding? No one ever knew. 

" Such a catastrophe had never been dreamed 
of. One evening the soldier disappeared with her. 
Search was made, but the pair were never discov- 
ered. No news of them was ever received, and Su- 
zanne de Sirmont was looked upon as dead. 

** And now I had discovered her in this gloomy 
valley ! 

" Then I asked in my turn : 

" ' Yes ; I remember. You are Mademoiselle Su- 
zanne ? ' 
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" She nodded her head in sign of assent. Tears 
fell from her eyes. Then, pointing to the old man 
framed in the doorway, she said: 

" ' That is he.' 

"And I saw that she still loved him, that she 
still looked at him with the eyes of affection. 

"'Have you been happy?' I asked. 

" ' Oh, yes,' she replied in a voice that came 
straight from her heart ; ' very happy. He has made 
me perfectly happy. I have never had a moment's 
regret.' 

" I looked at her, astonished at this exhibition 
of the power of love. Here was a rich girl who had 
followed a mere peasant. She had become a peas- 
ant herself. She had resigned herself to a life des- 
titute of charm, of luxury, of refinement of any 
sort; she had accommodated herself to her hus- 
band's simple ways. And she still loved him. She 
had become a woman of the people, wearing a cap 
and a coarse stuff skirt. She ate her food off an 
earthenware plate, on a rough wooden table, sit- 
ting on a rush*-bottomed chair. Her dinner con- 
sisted of cabbage and potato soup. She lay on a 
hard mattress at his side. 

"And she had never thought of anything but 
him ! She had not regretted her jewels, her clothes, 
all the elegances of her toilet, the softness of her 
chairs, the perfumed warmth of her curtained bou- 
doir, the downy softness of her bed. She had never 
needed aught but himself; if he were there she de- 
sired nothing more. 

"She had, when quite young, forsaken her life. 
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the world, and all those who had brought her up 
and loved her. She had come, alone with him, to 
this desolate valley. And he had been everything 
to her — her hopes, her dreams, her desires. He 
had filled her whole existence with contentment. 

" She could not have been happier. 

'* And all night long, listening to the harsh breath- 
ing of the old soldier, extended on his pallet be- 
side her who had followed him so far, I thought of 
their story, strange in its simplicity; of their hap- 
piness, 50 complete, yet made up of so little." 

The narrator was silent. A woman said: 

" But she had too lowly an ideal. Her needs 
were too simple, her instincts too primitive. She 
must have been a weak sort of creature." 

Another said slowly: 

" What matter ! She was happy." 

And on the far-off horizon Corsica melted into 
the gray night, was slowly swallowed up by the sea, 
withdrew that shadowy outline which had risen up 
as if to tell the story of the two humble lovers its 
rugged shores had sheltered. 
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SAID the Baron Rene du Treilles to me: 
" Will you come and open the hunting sea- 
son with me at my farm at Marinville? I 
shall be delighted if you will, my dear boy. In the 
first place, I am all alone. It is rather a difficult 
ground to get at, and the place I live in is so primi- 
tive that I can invite only my most intimate friends." 
I accepted his invitation, and on Saturday we set 
out on the train going to Normandy. We alighted 
at a station called Almivare, and Baron Rene, point- 
ing to a country wagonette drawn by a timid horse 
and driven by a big countryman with white hair, 
said: 
" Here is our equipage, my dear boy." 
The driver extended his hand to his landlord, 
and the Baron pressed it warmly, asking: 
" Well, Maitre Lebrument, how are you ? " 
"Always the same, M'sieu le Baron." 
We jumped into this swinging hencoop perched 
on two enormous wheels, and the young horse, af- 
ter a violent swerve, started into a gallop, pitching 
us into the air like balls. Every fall backward on 
the wooden bench gave me the most dreadful 
pain. 
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The peasant kept repeating in his calm, monot- 
onous voice: 

"There, there! All right, all right, Moutard, 
all right!" 

But Moutard scarcely heard, and kept capering 
along like a goat. 

Our two dogs behind us, in the empty part of 
the hencoop, were standing up and sniffing the air 
of the plains, where they scented game. 

The Baron gazed with a sad eye into the dis- 
tance at the vast Norman landscape, undulating and 
melancholy, like an immense English park, where 
the farmyards, surrounded by two or four rows of 
trees and full of dwarfed apple trees which hid the 
houses, gave a vista as far as the eye could see of 
forest trees, copses, and shrubbery such as land- 
scape gardeners look for in laying out the boun- 
daries of princely estates. 

And Rene du Treilles suddenly exclaimed: 

" I love this soil ; I have my very roots in it." 

He was a pure Norman, tall and strong, with a 
slight paunch, and of the old race of adventurers 
who went to found kingdoms on the shores of every 
ocean. He was about fifty years of age, ten years 
less perhaps than the farmer who was driving 
us. 

The latter was a lean peasant, all skin and bone, 
one of those men who Hve a hundred years. 

After two hours' travelling over stony roads, 
across that green and monotonous plain, the vehicle 
entered one of those orchard farmyards and drew 
up before an old structure falling into decay, where 
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an old maid-servant stood waiting at the side of a 
young fellow, who took charge of the horse. 

We entered the farmhouse. The smoky kitchen 
was high and spacious. The copper utensils and 
the crockery shone in the reflection of the hearth. A 
cat lay asleep on a chair, a dog under the table. 
One perceived the odour of milk, of apples, of 
smoke, that indescribable smell peculiar to old farm- 
houses, the odour of the earth, of the walls, of fur- 
niture, the odour of spilled stale soup, of washing, 
and of the old inhabitants, the smell of animals and 
of human beings combined, of things and of per- 
sons, the odour of time, and of things that have 
passed away. 

I went out to have a look at the farmyard. It 
was very large, full of apple trees, dwarfed and 
crooked, and laden with fruit which fell on the grass 
around them. In this farmyard the Norman smell 
of apples was as strong as that of the bloom of 
orange trees on the shores of the south of France. 

Four rows of beeches surrounded this inclosure. 
They were so tall that they seemed to touch the 
clouds at this hour of nightfall, and their summits, 
through which the night winds passed, swayed and 
sang a mournful, interminable song. 

I reentered the house. 

The Baron was warming his feet at the fire, and 
was listening to the farmer's talk about country 
matters. He talked about marriages, births, and 
deaths, then about the fall in the price of grain and 
the latest news about cattle. The "Veularde" (as 
he called a cow that had been bought at the fair of 
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Veules) had calved in the middle of June. The 
cider had not been first-class last year. Apricots 
were almost disappearing from the country. 

Then we had dinner. It was a good rustic meal, 
simple and abundant, long and tranquil. And while 
we were dining I noticed the special kind of friendly 
familiarity which had struck me from the start be- 
tween the Baron and the peasant. 

Outside, the beeches continued sighing in the 
night wind, and our two dogs, shut up in a shed, 
were whining and howling in an uncanny fashion. 
The fire was dying out in the big fireplace. The 
maid-servant had gone to bed. Maitre Lebrument 
said in his turn: 

" If you don't mind, M'sieu le Baron, Fm go- 
ing to bed. I am not used to staying up late/' 

The Baron extended his hand toward him and 
said : " Go, my friend," in so cordial a tone that I 
said, as soon as the man had disappeared : 

"He is devoted to you, this farmer?" 

" Better than that, my dear fellow ! It is a 
drama, an old drama, simple and very sad, that at- 
taches him to me. Here is the story : 

"You know that my father was a colonel in a 
cavalry regiment. His orderly was this young fel- 
low, now an old man, the son of a farmer. When 
my father retired from the army he took this for- 
mer soldier, then about forty, as his servant. I was 
at that time about thirty. We were living in our 
old chateau of Valrenne, near Caudebec-en-Caux. 

" At this period my mother's chambermaid was 
one of the prettiest girls you could see, fair-haired, 
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slender, and sprightly in manner, a genuine sou- 
brette of the old type that no longer exists. To-day 
these creatures spring up into hussies before their 
time. Paris, with the aid of the railways, attracts 
them, calls them, takes hold of them, as soon as 
they are budding into womanhood, these little sluts 
who in old times remained simple maid-servants. 
Every man passing by, as recruiting sergeants did 
formerly, looking for recruits, with conscripts, en- 
tices and ruins them — these foolish lassies — and we 
have now only the scum of the female sex for ser- 
vant maids, all that is dull, nasty, common, and ill- 
formed, too ugly even for gallantry. 

"Well, this girl was charming, and I often gave 
her a kiss in dark corners; nothing more, I swear 
to you ! She was virtuous, besides ; and I had some 
respect for my mother's house, which is more than 
can be said of the blackguards of the present day. 

" Now, it happened that my man-servant, the 
ex-soldier, the old farmer you have just seen, fell 
madly in love with this girl, perfectly daft. The 
first thing we noticed was that he forgot every- 
thing, he paid no attention to anything. 

" My father said incessantly : 

"'See here, Jean, what's the matter with you? 
Are you ill?* 

" He replied : 

"'No, no, M'sieu le Baron. There's nothing 
the matter with me.* 

" He grew thin ; he broke glasses and let plates 
fall when waiting on the table. We thought he 
must have been attacked by some nervous affec- 
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tion, and sent for the doctor, who thought he could 
detect symptoms of spinal disease. Then my fa- 
ther, full of anxiety about his faithful man-servant, 
decided to place him in a private hospital. When 
the poor fellow heard of my father's intentions he 
made a clean breast of it. 

"'M'sieu le Baron ' 

"'Well, my boy?' 

" ' You see, the thing I want is not physic' 

"'Ha! what is it, then?' 

"'It's marriage!' 

" My father turned round and stared at him in 
astonishment. 

"'What's that you say, eh?' 

" ' It's marriage.' 

"'Marriage So, then, you jackass, you're in 
love.' 

" ' That's how it is, M'sieu le Baron.' 

"And my father began to laugh so immoder- 
ately that my mother called out through the wall 
of the next room : 

"'What in the world is the matter wkh you, 
Gontran?' 

"He replied: 

" ' Come here, Catherine.' 

" And when she came in he told her, with tears 
in his eyes from sheer laughter, that his idiot of a 
servant man was lovesick. 

" But my mother, instead of laughing, was deeply 
aflfected. 

'"Who is it that you have fallen in love with, 
my poor fellow ? ' she asked. 
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" He answered without hesitation : 

" ' With Louise, Madame le Baronne.* 

" My mother said with the utmost gravity : * We 
must try to arrange this matter the best way we 
can.' 

" So Louise was sent for and questioned by my 
mother; and she said in reply that she knew all 
about Jean's liking for her, that in fact Jean had 
spoken to her about it several times, but that she 
did not want him. She refused to say why. 

"And two months elapsed during which my 
father and mother never ceased to urge this girl to 
marry Jean. As she declared she was not in love 
with any other man, she could not give any serious 
reason for her refusal. My father at last over- 
came her resistance by means of a big present of 
money, and started the pair of them on a farm — 
this very farm. I did not see them for three years, 
and then I learned that Louise had died of con- 
sumption. But my father and mother died, too, in 
their turn, and it was two years more before I 
found myself face to face with Jean. 

"At last one autumn day about the end of Octo- 
ber the idea came into my head to go hunting on 
this part of my estate, which my farmer had told 
me was full of game. 

" So one evening, one wet evening, I arrived at 
this house. I was shocked to find my father's old 
servant with perfectly white hair, though he was not 
more than forty-five or forty-six years of age. I 
made him dine with me, at the very table where we 
are now sitting. It was raining hard. We could 
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hear the rain battering at the roof, the walls, and 
the windows, flowing in a perfect deluge into the 
farmyard; and my dog was howling in the shed 
wher€ the other dogs are howling to-night. 

"All of a sudden, when the servant maid had 
gone to bed, the man said in a timid voice : 

" ' M'sieu le Baron/ 

"'What is it, my dear Jean?' 

" ' I have something to tell you/ 

"*Tell it, my dear Jean/ 

"'You remember Louise, my wife/ 

"'Certainly, I remember her/ 

" ' Well, she left me a message for you/ 

"'What was it?' 

'"A — a — well, it was what you might call a 
confession/ 

" * Ha . . . and what was it about?' 

" * It was — it was — Fd rather, all the same, tell 
you nothing about it — ^but I must — I must. Well, 
it's this — it wasn't consumption she died of at all. 
It was grief — well, that's the long and short of it. 
As soon as she came to live here after we were mar- 
ried, she grew thin; she changed so that you 
wouldn't know her, M'sieu le Baron. She was just 
as I was before I married her, but it was just the 
opposite, just the opposite. 

" ' I sent for the doctor. He said it was her 
liver that was affected — he said it was what he 
called a 'hepatic' complaint — I don't know these 
big words, M'sieu le Baron. Then I bought medi- 
cine for her, heaps on heaps of bottles that cost 
about three hundred francs. But she'd take none of 
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them ; she wouldn't have them ; she said : ' It's no 
use, my poor Jean; it wouldn't do me any good/ 
I saw well that she had some hidden trouble; and 
then I found her one time crying, and I didn't know 
what to do, no, I didn't know what to do. I bought 
her caps, and dresses, and hair oil, and earrings. 
Nothing did her any good. And I saw that she was 
going to dfe. And so one night at the end of No- 
vember, one snowy night, after she had been in bed 
the whole day, she told me to send for the cure* 
So I went for him. As soon as he came — 

" ' " Jean," she said, " I am going to make a 
confession to you. I owe it to you, Jean. I have 
never been false to you, never! never, before or 
after you married me. M'sieu le Cure is there, and 
can tell you so; he knows my soul. Well, listen, 
Jean. If I am dying, it is because I was not able 
to console myself for leaving the chateau, because 
I was too fond of the young Baron, Monsieur Rene, 
too fond of him, mind you, Jean, there was no harm 
in it ! This is the thing that's killing me. When I 
could see him no more I felt that I should die. If 
I could only have seen him, I might have lived, only 
seen him, nothing more. I wish you'd tell him 
some day, by and by, when I am no longer here. 
You will tell him, swear you will, Jean — swear it — 
in the presence of M'sieu le Cure! It will console 
me to know that he will know it one day, that this 
was the cause of my death ! Swear it ! " 

" ' Well, I gave her my promise, M'sieu le 
Baron, and on the faith of an honest man Ihave 
kept my word.' 
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"And then he ceased speaking, his eyes filling 
with tears. 



" Good God ! my dear boy, you can't form any 
idea of the emotion that filled me when I heard this 
poor devil whose wife I had killed without suspect- 
ing it telling me this story on that wet night in this 
very kitchen. 

" I exclaimed : ' Ah ! my poor Jean ! my poor 
Jean!' 

"He murmured: 'Well, that's all, M'sieu le 
Baron. I could not help it, one way or the other — 
and now it's all over ! ' 

" I caught his hand across the table, and I began 
to weep. 

" He asked, ' Will you come and see her grave ? * 
I nodded assent, for I couldn't speak. He rose, 
lighted a lantern, and we walked through the blind- 
ing rain by the light of the lantern. 

" He opened a gate, and I saw some crosses of 
black wood. ^ 

" Suddenly he stopped before a marble slab and 
said : ' There it is,' and he flashed the lantern close 
to it so that I could read the inscription: 

" * To Louise Hortense Marinet, 

" ' Wife of Jean-Frangois Lebrument, Farmer. 

** * She was a faithful wife. God rest her soul.' 

"We fell on our knees in the damp grass, he 
and I, with the lantern between us, and I saw the 
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rain beating on the white marble slab. And I 
thought of the heart of her sleeping there in her 
grave. Ah! poor heart! poor heart! 



" Since then I come here every year. And I 
don't know why, but I feel as if I were guilty of 
some crime in the presence of this man who al- 
ways looks as if he forgave me." 
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COMTE DE LORMERIN had just finished 
dressing. He cast a parting glance at the 
large mirror which occupied an entire panel 
in his dressing-room and smiled. 

He was really a fine-looking man still, although 
quite gray. TalJ, slight, elegant, with no sign of a 
paunch, with a small moustache of doubtful shade, 
which might be called fair, he had a walk, a no- 
bility, a " chic," in short, that indescribable some- 
thing which establishes a greater difference be- 
tween two men than would millions of money. He 
murmured : 

" Lormerin is still alive ! " 

And he went into the drawing-room where his 
correspondence awaited him. 

On his table, where everything had its place, 
the work table of the gentleman who never works, 
there were a dozen letters lying beside three news- 
papers of different opinions. With a single touch 
he spread out all these letters, like a gambler giving 
the choice of a card ; and he scanned the handwrit- 
ing, a thing he did each morning before opening the 
envelopes. 

It was for him a moment of delightful expec- 
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tancy, of inquiry and vague anxiety. What did 
these sealed mysterious letters bring him? What 
did they contain of pleasure, of happiness, or of 
grief? He surveyed them with a rapid sweep of 
the eye, recognizing the writing, selecting them, 
making two or three lots, a'ccording to what he ex- 
pected from them. Here, friends ; there, persons to 
whom he was indifferent; further on, strangers. 
The last kind always gave him a little uneasiness. 
What did they want from him? What hand had 
traced those curious characters full of thoughts, 
promises, or threats? 

This day one letter in particular caught his eye* 
It was simple, nevertheless, without seeming to re- 
veal anything; but he looked at it uneasily, with a 
sort of chill at his heart. He thought : " From 
whom can it be ? I certainly know this writing, and 
yet I can't identify it." 

He raised it to a level with his face, holding it 
delicately between two fingers, striving to read' 
through the envelope, without making up his mind 
to open it. 

Then he smelled it, and snatched up from the 
table a little magnifying glass which he used in 
studying all the niceties of handwriting. He sud- 
denly felt unnerved. "Whom is it from? This 
hand is familiar to me, very familiar. I must have 
often read its tracings, yes, very often. But this 
must have been a long, long time ago. Whom the 
deuce can it be from? Pooh! it's only somebody 
asking for money." 

And he tore open the letter. Then he read : 
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"My Dear Friend: You have, without doubt, forgotten 
me, for it is now twenty-five years since we saw each 
other. I was young; I am old. When I bade you fare- 
well, I left Paris in order to follow into the provinces 
my husband, my old husband, whom you used to call *my 
hospital/ Do you remember him? He died five years ago, 
and now I am returning to Paris to get my daughter 
married, for I have a daughter, a beautiful girl of eighteen, 
whom you have never seen. I informed you of her birth, 
but you certainly did not pay much attention to so trifling 
an event. 

"You are still the handsome Lormerin; so I have been 
told. Well, if you still recollect little Lise, whom you 
used to call lison, come and dine with her this evening, 
with the elderly Baronne de Vance, your ever faithful 
friend, who, with some emotion, although happy, reaches 
out to you a devoted hand, which you must clasp, but no 
longer kiss, my poor Jaquelet. Lise de Vance." 

Lormerin's heart began to throb. He remained 
sunk in his armchair with the letter on his knees, 
staring straight before him, overcome by a poignant 
emotion that made the tears mount up to his eyes! 

If he had ever loved a woman in his life it was 
this one, little Lise, Lise de Vance, whom he called 
" Cinder- Flower," on account of the strange colour 
of her hair and the pale gray of her eyes. Oh ! 
what a fine, pretty, charming creature she was, this 
frail Baronne, the wife of that gouty, pimply 
Baron, who had abruptly carried her off to the 
provinces, shut her up, kept her in seclusion through 
jealousy, jealousy of the handsome Lormerin. 

Yes, he had loved her, and he believed that he, 
too, had been truly loved. She familiarly gave him 
the name of Jaquelet, and would pronounce that 
word in a delicious fashion. 

A thousand forgotten memories came back to 
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him, far off and sweet and melancholy now. One 
evening she had called on him on her way home 
from a ball, and they went for a stroll in the Bois 
de Boulogne, she in evening dress, he in his dress- 
ing-jacket. It was springtime; the weather was 
beautiful. The fragrance from her bodice em- 
balmed the warm air — the odour of her bodice, and 
perhaps, too, the fragrance of her skin. What a 
divine night! When they reached the lake, as the 
moon's rays fell across the branches into the water, 
she began to weep. A little surprised, he asked her 
why. 

She replied : 

" I don't know. The moon and the water have 
affected me. Every time I see poetic things I 
have a tightening at the heart, and I have to 
cry. 

He smiled, affected himself, considering her fem- 
inine emotion charming — the unaffected emotion of 
a poor little woman whom every sensation over- 
whelms. And he embraced her passionately, stam- 
mering : 

" My little Lise, you are exquisite." 

What a charming love affair, short-lived and 
dainty, it had been, and over all too quickly, cut 
short in the midst of its ardour by this old brute of 
a Baron, who had carried off his wife, and never 
let any one see her afterward. 

Lormerin had forgotten, in fact, at the end of 
two or three months. One woman drives out the 
other so quickly in Paris, when one is a bachelor! 
No matter; he had kept a little altar for her in his 
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hearty for he had loved her alone ! He assured him- 
self now that this was so. 

He rose, and said aloud : " Certainly, I will go 
and dine with her this evening ! " 

And instinctively he turned toward the mirror 
to inspect himself from head to foot. He reflected : 
" She must look very old, older than I look." And 
he felt gratified at the thought of showing himself 
to her still handsome, still fresh, of astonishing her, 
perhaps of filling her with emotion, and making her 
regret those bygone days so far, far distant! 

He turned his attention to the other letters. They 
were of no importance. 

The whole day he kept thinking of this ghost of 
other days. What was she like now ? How strange 
it was to meet in this way after twenty-five years! 
But would he recognize her? 

He made his toilet with feminine coquetry, put 
on a white waistcoat, which suited him better with 
the coat than a black one, sent for the hairdresser 
to give him a finishing touch with the curling iron, 
for he had preserved his hair, and started very 
early in order to show his eagerness to see her. 

The first thing he saw on entering a pretty 
drawing-room newly furnished was his own por- 
trait, an old faded photograph, dating from the days 
when he was a beau, hanging on the wall in an 
antique silk frame. 

He sat down and waited. A door opened be- 
hind him. He rose up abruptly, and, turning round, 
beheld an old woman with white hair who extended 
both hands toward him. 
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He seized them, kissed them one after the other 
several times; then, lifting up his head, he gazed 
at the woman he had loved. 

Yes, it was an old lady, an old lady whom he did 
not recognize, and who, while she smiled, seemed 
ready to weep. 

He could not abstain from murmuring: 

"Is it you, Lise?" 

She replied: 

"Yes, it is I; it is I, indeed. You would not 
have known me, would you? I have had so much 
sorrow — so much sorrow. Sorrow has consumed 
my life. Look at me now — or, rather, don't look 
at me! But how handsome you have kept — and 
young! If I had by chance met you in the street 
I would have exclaimed : * Jaquelet ! * Now, sit 
down and let us, first of all, have a chat. And then 
I will call my daughter, my grown-up daughter. 
You'll see how she resembles me — or, rather, how I 
resembled her — no, it is not quite that; she is just 
like the ' me ' of former days — you shall see ! But 
I wanted to be alone with you first. I feared that 
there would be some emotion on my side, at the 
first moment. Now it is all over; it is past. Pray 
be seated, my friend." 

He sat down beside her, holding her hand; but 
he did not know what to say ; he did not know this 
woman — it seemed to him that he had never seen 
her before. Why had he come to this house ? What 
could he talk about? Of the long ago? What was 
there in common between him and her? He could 
no longer recall anything in presence of this grand- 
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motherly face. He could no longer recall all the 
nice, tender things, so sweet, so bitter, that had 
come to his mind that morning when he thought of 
the other, of little Lise, of the dainty Cinder-Flower. 
What, then, had become of her, the former one, the 
one he had loved? That woman of far-off dreams, 
the blonde with gray eyes, the young girl who used 
to call him " Jaquelet" so prettily? 

They remained side by side, motionless, both con- 
strained, troubled, profoundly ill at ease. 

As they talked only commonplaces, awkwardly 
and spasmodically and slowly, she rose and pressed 
the button of the bell. 

" I am going to call Renee," she said. 

There was a tap at the door, then the rustle of 
a dress; then a young voice exclaimed: 

" Here I am, mama ! " 

Lormerin remained bewildered as at the sight 
of an apparition. 

He stammered : 

" Good day. Mademoiselle." 

Then, turning toward the mother: 

"Oh! it is you!" 

In fact, it was she, she whom he had known in 
bygone days, the Lise who had vanished and come 
back! In her he found the woman he had won 
twenty-five years before. This one was even young- 
er, fresher, more childlike. 

He felt a wild desire to open his arms, to clasp 
her to his heart again, murmuring in her ear: 

" Good morning, Lison ! " 

A man-servant announced: 
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"Dinner is ready, Madame." 

And they proceeded toward the dining-room. 

What passed at this dinner? What did they say 
to him, and what could he say in reply ? He found 
himself plunged in one of those strange dreams 
which border on insanity. He gazed at the two 
women with a fixed idea in his mind, a morbid, self- 
contradictory idea: 

"Which is the real one?" 

The mother smiled, repeating over and over 
again : 

" Do you remember ? " And it was in the bright 
eyes of the young girl that he found again his 
memories of the past. Twenty times he opened his 
mouth to say to her : " Do you remember, Lison ? 

" forgetting this white-haired lady who was 

looking at him tenderly. 

And yet, there were moments when he no longer 
felt sure, when he lost his head. He could see that 
the woman of to-day was not exactly the woman 
of long ago. The other one, the former one, had 
in her voice, in her glances, in her entire being, 
something which he did not find again. And he 
made prodigious eflforts of mind to recall his lady 
love, to seize again what had escaped from her, what 
this resuscitated one did not possess. 

The Baronne said: 

"You have lost your old vivacity, my poor 
friend." 

He murmured: 

" There are many other things that I have 
lost!" 
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But in his heart, touched with emotion, he felt 
his old love springing to life once more, like an 
awakened wild beast ready to bite him. 

The young girl went on chattering, and every 
how and then some familiar intonation, some ex- 
pression of her mother's, a certain style of speak- 
ing and thinking, that resemblance of mind and 
manner which people acquire by living together, 
shook Lormerin from head to foot. All these 
things penetrated him, making the reopened wound 
of his passion bleed anew. 

He got away early, and took a turn along the 
boulevard. But the image of this young girl pur- 
sued him, haunted him, quickened his heart, in- 
flamed his blood. Apart from the two women, he 
now saw only one, a young one, the old^one come 
back out of the past, and he loved her as he had 
loved her in bygone years. He loved her with 
greater ardour, after an interval of twenty-five 
years. 

He went home to reflect on this strange and ter- 
rible thing, and to think what he should do. 

But, as he was passing, with a wax candle in his 
hand, before the glass, the large glass in which he 
had contemplated himself and admired himself be- 
fore he started, he saw reflected there an elderly, 
gray-haired man ; and suddenly he recollected what 
he had been in olden days, in the days of little Lise. 
He saw himself charming and handsome, as he had 
been when he was loved ! Then, drawing the light 
nearer, he looked at himself more closely, as one 
inspects a strange thing with a magnifying glass. 
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tracing the wrinkles, discovering those frightful 
ravages, which he had not perceived till now. 

And he sat down, crushed at the sight of him- 
self, at the sight of his lamentable image, murmur- 
ing: 

"All over, Lormerin!" 
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THERE was not a sound in the forest save the 
indistinct, fluttering sound of the snow fall- 
ing on the trees. It had been snowing since 
noon ; a little fine snow, that covered the branches 
as with frozen moss, and spread a silvery covering 
over the dead leaves in the ditches, and covered 
the roads with a white, yielding carpet, and made 
still more intense the boundless silence of this 
ocean of trees. 

Before the door of the forester's dwelling a young 
woman, her arms bare to the elbow, was chopping 
wood with a hatchet on a block of stone. She was 
tall, slender, strong — a true girl of the woods, 
daughter and wife of a forester. 

A voice called from within the house: 

"We are alone to-night, Berthine; you must 
come in. It is getting dark, and there may be 
Prussians or wolves about." 

" I've just finished, mother," replied the young 
woman, splitting as she spoke an immense log of 
wood with strong, deft blows, which expanded her 
chest each time she raised her arms to strike. 
*'Here I am; there's no need to be afraid; it's 
quite light still." 
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Then she gathered up her sticks and logs, piled 
them in the chimney comer, went back to close the 
great oaken shutters, and finally came in, drawing 
behind her the heavy bolts of the door. 

Her mother, a wrinkled old woman whom age 
had rendered timid, was spinning by the fireside. 

" I am uneasy," she said, " when your father's 
not here. Two women are not much good.'* 

" Oh," said the younger woman, " I'd cheer- 
fully kill a wolf or a Prussian if it came to that." 

And she glanced at a heavy revolver hanging 
above the hearth. 

Her husband had been called upon to serve in 
the army at the beginning of the Prussian invasion, 
and the two women had remained alone with the old 
father, a keeper named Nicolas Pichon, sometimes 
called Long-legs, who refused obstinately to leave 
his home and take refuge in the town. 

This town was Rethel, an ancient stronghold 
built on a rock. Its inhabitants were patriotic, and 
had made up their minds to resist the invaders, to 
fortify their native place, and, if need be, to stand 
a siege as in the good old days. Twice already, 
under Henri IV and under Louis XIV, the people 
of Rethel had distinguished themselves by their 
heroic defense of their town. They would do as 
much now, by gad! or else be slaughtered within 
their own walls. 

They had, therefore, bought cannon and rifles, 
organized a militia, and formed themselves into bat- 
talions and companies, and now spent their time 
drilling all day long in the square. All — bakers, 
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grocers, butchers, lawyers, carpenters, booksellers, 
chemists — took their turn at military training, at 
regular hours of the day, under the auspices of 
Monsieur Lavigne, a former noncommissioned offi- 
cer in the dragoons, now a draper, having married 
the daughter and inherited the business of Monsieur 
Ravaudan, Senior. 

He had taken the rank of commanding officer 
in Rethel, and, seeing that all the young men had 
gone off to the war, he had enlisted all the others 
who were in favour of resisting an attack. Fat men 
now invariably walked the streets at a rapid pace, 
to reduce their weight and improve their breathing, 
and weak men carried weights to strengthen their 
muscles. 

And they awaited the Prussians. But the Prus- 
sians did not appear. They were not far off, how- 
ever, for twice already their scouts had penetrated 
as far as the forest dwelling of Nicolas Pichon, 
called Long-legs. 

The old keeper, who could run like a fox, had 
come and warned the town. The guns had been got 
ready, but the enemy had not shown them- 
selves. 

Long-leg^s dwelling served as an outpost in the 
Aveline forest. Twice a week the old man went to 
the town for provisions and brought the citizens 
news of the outlying district. 

On this particular day he had gone to announce 
the fact that a small detachment of German in- 
fantry had halted at his house the day before, about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, and had left again 
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almost immediately. The noncommissioned officer 
in charge spoke French. 

When the old man set out like this he took with 
him his dogs — two powerful animals with the jaws 
of lions — as a safeguard against the wolves, which 
were beginning to get fierce, and he left directions 
with the two women to barricade themselves se- 
curely within their dwelling as soon as night fell. 

The younger feared nothing, but her mother was 
always apprehensive, and repeated continually: 

"We'll come to grief one of these days. You 
see if we don't ! " 

This evening she was, if possible, more nervous 
than ever. 

"Do you know what time your father will be 
back ? " she asked. 

" Oh, not before eleven, for certain. When he 
dines with the commandant he's always late." 

And Berthine was hanging her pot over the fire 
to warm the soup when she suddenly stood still, 
listening attentively to a sound that had reached 
her through the chimney. 

"There are people walking in the wood," she 
said ; " seven or eight men at least." 

The terrified old woman stopped her spinning- 
wheel, and gasped: 

" Oh, my God ! And your father not here ! " 

She had scarcely finished speaking when a suc- 
cession of violent blows shook the door. 

As the woman made no reply, a loud, guttural 
voice shouted: 

"Open the door!" 
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After a brief silence the same voice repeated: 

" Open the door or I'll break it down ! " 

Berthine took the heavy revolver from its hook, 
^slipped it into the pocket of her skirt, and, putting 
her ear to the door, asked: 

"Who are you?" 

"The detachment that came here the other 
•day," replied the voice. 

"What do you want?" demanded the young 
woman. 

" My men and I have lost our way in the forest 
since morning. Open the door or I'll break it 
down!" 

The forester's daughter had no choice; she shot 
back the heavy bolts, threw open the ponderous 
shutter, and perceived in the wan light of the snow 
six men, six Prussian soldiers, the same who had 
visited the house the day before. 

"What are you doing here at this time of 
night ? " she asked dauntlessly. 

" I lost my bearings," replied the officer ; " lost 
them completely. Then I recognized this house. 
I've eaten nothing since morning, nor my men 
-either." 

" But I'm quite alone with my mother this even- 
ing," said Berthine. 

" Never mind," replied the soldier, who seemed 
a decent sort of fellow. " We won't do you any 
harm, but you must give us something to eat. We 
are nearly dead with hunger and fatigue." 

Then the girl moved aside. 

" Come in," she said. 
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They entered, covered with snow, their helmets 
sprinkled with a creamy-looking froth, which gave; 
them the appearance of meringues. They seemed 
utterly worn out. 

The young woman pointed to the wooden benches- 
on either side of the large table. 

" Sit down," she said, " and I'll make you some 
soup. You certainly look tired out, and no mis- 
take." 

Then she bolted the door afresh. 

She put more water in the pot, added butter and- 
potatoes ; then, taking down a piece of bacon f romi 
a hook in the chimney comer, cut it in two and 
slipped half of it into the pot. 

The six men watched her movements with hun- 
gry eyes. They had placed their rifles and helmets 
in a comer and waited for supper, as well behaved 
as children on a school bench. 

The old mother had resumed her spinning, cast- 
ing from time to time a furtive and uneasy glance 
at the soldiers. Nothing was to be heard save the 
humming of the wheel, the crackling of the fire, 
and the singing of the water in the pot. 

But suddenly a strange noise — a sound like the 
harsh breathing of some wild animal sniffing 
under the door — startled the occupants of the 
room. 

The German officer sprang toward the rifles. 
Berthine stopped him with a gesture, and said, smil- 
ingly: 

" It's only the wolves. They are like you — 
prowling through the forest." 
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The incredulous man wanted to see with his own 
eyes, and as soon as the door was opened he per- 
ceived two large grayish animals disappearing with 
long, swinging trot into the darkness. 

He returned to his seat, muttering: 

"I wouldn't have believed it!" 

And he waited quietly till supper was ready. 

The men devoured their meal voraciously, with 
mouths stretched to their ears that they might swal- 
low the more. Their round eyes opened at the same 
time as their jaws, and as the soup coursed down 
their throats it made a noise like the gurgling of 
water in a rainpipe. 

The two women watched in silence the move- 
ments of the big red beards. The potatoes seemed 
to be engulfed in these moving fleeces. 

But, as they were thirsty, the forester's daugh- 
ter went down to the cellar to draw them some 
cider. She was gone some time. The cellar was 
small, with an arched ceiling, and had served, so 
people said, both as prison and as hiding-place dur- 
ing the Revolution. It was approached by means 
of a narrow, winding staircase, closed by a trap- 
door at the farther end of the kitchen. 

When Berthine returned she was smiling mys- 
teriously to herself. She gave the Germans her jug 
of cider. 

Then she and her mother supped apart, at the 
other end of the kitchen. 

The soldiers had finished eating, and were all six 
falling asleep as they sat round the table. Every 
now and then a forehead fell with a thud on the 
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board, and the man, awakened suddenly, sat up- 
right again. 

Berthine said to the officer : 

"Go and lie down, all of you, round the fire. 
There's lots of room for six. I'm going up to my 
room with my mother." 

And the two women went upstairs. They could 
be heard locking the door and walking about over- 
head for a time ; then they were silent. 

The Prussians lay down on the floor, with their 
feet to the fire and their heads resting on their 
rolled-up cloaks. Soon all six snored loudly and 
uninterruptedly in six different keys. 

They had been sleeping for some time when a 
shot rang out so loudly that it seemed directed 
against the very walls of the house. The soldiers 
rose hastily. Two — then three — more shots were 
fired. 

The door opened hastily, and Berthine appeared, 
barefooted and only half dressed, with her candle 
in her hand and a scared look on her face. 

" There are the French," she stammered ; " at 
least two hundred of them. If they find you here 
they'll burn the house down. For God's sake, hurry 
down into the cellar, and don't make a sound, what- 
ever you do. If you make any noise we are lost." 

" We'll go, we'll go," replied the terrified officer. 
"Which is the way?" 

The young woman hurriedly raised the small, 
square trap-door, and the six men disappeared one 
after another down the narrow, winding staircase, 
feeling their way as they went. 
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But as soon as the spike of the last helmet was 
out of sight Berthine lowered the heavy oaken lid 
— thick as a wall, hard as steel, furnished with the 
hinges and bolts of a prison cell — shot the two 
heavy bolts, and began to laugh long and silently, 
possessed with a mad longing to dance above the 
heads of her prisoners. 

They made no sound, inclosed in the cellar as in 
a strong box, obtaining air only from a small, iron- 
barred vent-hole. 

Berthine lighted her fire again, hung the pot over 
it, and prepared more soup, saying to herself: 

" Father will be tired to-night." 

Then she sat and waited. The heavy pendulum 
of the clock swung to and fro with a monotonous 
tick. 

Every now and then the young woman cast an 
impatient glance at the dial — a glance which seemed 
to say: 

"I wish he'd be quick!" 

But soon there was a sound of voices beneath her 
feet. Low, confused words reached her through 
the masonry which roofed the cellar. The Prus- 
sians were beginning to suspect the trick she had 
played them, and presently the officer came up 
the narrow staircase, and knocked at the trap- 
door. 

" Open the door ! " he cried. 

" What do you want ? " she said, rising from her 
seat and approaching the cellarway. 

"Open the door!" 

"I won't do any such thing!" 
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"Open it or I'll break it down!" shouted the 
man angrily. 

She laughed. 

" Hammer away, my good man ! Hammer 
away ! " 

He struck with the butt-end of his gun at the 
closed oaken door. But it would have resisted a bat- 
tering-ram. 

The forester's daughter heard him go down the 
stairs again. Then the soldiers came one after an- 
other and tried their strength against the trap- 
door. But, finding their efforts useless, they all re- 
turned to the cellar and began to talk among them- 
selves. 

The young woman heard them for a short time, 
then she rose, opened the door of the house, looked 
out into the night, and listened. 

A sound of distant barking reached her ear. 
She whistled just as a huntsman would, and almost, 
immediately two great dogs emerged from the dark- 
ness, and bounded to her side. She held them tight, 
and shouted at the top of her voice: 

"Hullo, father!'' 

A far-off voice replied : 

"Hullo, Berthine!" 

She waited a few seconds, then repeated : 

"Hullo, father!" 

The voice, nearer now, replied: 

"Hullo, Berthine!" 

"Don't go in front of the vent-hole!" shouted 
his daughter. " There are Prussians in the cel- 
lar!" 
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Suddenly the man's tall figure could be seen to 
the left, standing between two tree trunks. 

" Prussians in the cellar ? " he asked anxiously. 
"What are they doing?" 

The young woman laughed. 

"They are the same as were here yesterday. 
They lost their way, and I've given them free lodg- 
ings in the cellar." 

She told the story of how she had alarmed them 
by firing the revolver, and had shut them up in the 
cellar. 

The man, still serious, asked : 

" But what am I to do with them at this time of 
night?" 

" Go and fetch Monsieur Lavigne with his men," 
she replied. " He'll take them prisoners. He'll be 
delighted." 

Her father smiled. 

" So he will— delighted." 

" Here's some soup for you," said his daugh- 
ter. " Eat it quick, and then be off." 

The old keeper sat down at the table, and began 
to eat his soup, having first filled two plates and put 
them on the floor for the dogs. 

The Prussians, hearing voices, were silent. 

Long-legs set off a quarter of an hour later, 
and Berthine, with her head between her hands, 
waited. 

The prisoners began to make themselves heard 
again. They shouted, called, and beat furiously 
with the butts of their muskets against the rigid 
trap-door of the cellar. 
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Then they fired shots through the vent-hole, hop- 
ing, no doubt, to be heard by any German detach- 
ment which chanced to be passing that way. 

The forester's daughter did not stir, but the 
noise irritated and unnerved her. Blind anger rose 
in her heart against the prisoners ; she would have 
been only too glad to kill them all, and so silence 
them. 

Then, as her impatience grew, she watched the 
clock, counting the minutes as they passed. 

Her father had been gone an hour and a half. 
He must have reached the town by now. She con- 
jured up a vision of him telling the story to Mon- 
sieur Lavigne, who grew pale with emotion, and 
rang for his servant to bring him his arms and uni- 
form. She fancied she could hear the drum as it 
sounded the call to arms. Frightened faces ap- 
peared at the windows. The citizen-soldiers 
emerged from their houses half dressed, out of 
breath, buckling on their belts, and hurrying to the 
commandant's house. 

Then the troop of soldiers, with Long-legs at 
its head, set forth through the night and the snow 
toward the forest. 

She looked at the clock. "They may be here 
in an hour." 

A nervous impatience possessed her. The min- 
utes seemed interminable. Would the time never 
come? 

At last the clock marked the moment she had 
fixed on for their arrival. 

And she opened the door to listen for their ap- 
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proach. She perceived a shadowy form creeping 
toward the house. She was afraid, and cried out* 
But it was her father. 

" They have sent me," he said, " to see if there 
is any change in the state of affairs." 

" No— none." 

Then he gave a shrill whistle. Soon a dark 
mass loomed up under the trees : the advance guard, 
composed of ten men. 

" Don't go in front of the vent-hole ! " repeated 
Long-legs at intervals. 

And the first arrivals pointed out the much- 
dreaded vent-hole to those who came after. 

At last the main body of the troop arrived, in all 
two hundred men, each carrying two hundred cart- 
ridges. 

Monsieur Lavigne, in a state of intense excite- 
ment, posted them in such a fashion as to surround 
the whole house, save for a large space left vacant 
in front of the little hole on a level with the ground, 
through which the cellar derived its supply of air. 

Monsieur Lavigne struck the trap-door a blow 
with his foot, and called: 

" I wish to speak to the Prussian officer ! " 

The German did not reply. 

" The Prussian officer ! " again shouted the com- 
mandant. 

Still no response. For the space of twenty min- 
utes Monsieur Lavigne called on this silent officer 
to surrender with bag and baggage, promising him 
that all lives should be spared, and that he and his 
men should be accorded military honours. But he 
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could extort no sign, either of consent or of defi- 
ance. The situation became a puzzling one. 

The citizen-soldiers kicked their heels in the 
snow, slapping their arms across their chest, as cab- 
drivers do, to warm themselves, and gazing at the 
vent-hole with a growing and childish desire to pass 
in front of it. 

At last one of them took the risk — a man named 
Potdevin, who was fleet of limb. He ran like a deer 
across the zone of danger. The experiment suc- 
ceeded. The prisoners gave no sign of life. 

A voice cried: 

" There's no one there ! '' 

And another soldier crossed the open space be- 
fore the dangerous vent-hole. Then this hazardous 
sport developed into a game. Every minute a man 
ran swiftly from one side to the other, like a boy 
playing baseball, kicking up the snow behind him 
as he ran. They had lighted big fires of dead wood 
at which to warm themselves, and the figures of the 
runners were illumined by the flames as they passed 
rapidly from the camp on the right to that on the 
left. 

Some one shouted: 

" It's your turn now, Maloison.'' 

Maloison was a fat baker, whose corpulent per- 
son served to point many a joke among his com- 
rades. 

He hesitated. They chaffed him. Then, nerving 
himself to the effort, he set off at a little, waddling 
gait, which shook his fat paunch and made the 
whole* detachment laugh till they cried. 
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" Bravo, bravo, Maloison!'* they shouted for his 
encouragement. 

He had accomplished about two-thirds of his 
journey when a long, crimson flame shot forth from 
the vent-hole. A loud report followed, and the fat 
baker fell face forward to the ground, uttering a 
frightful scream. 

No one went to his assistance. Then he was 
seen to drag himself, groaning, on all-fours through 
the snow until he was beyond danger, when he 
fainted. 

He was shot in the upper part of the thigh. 

After the first surprise and fright were over 
they laughed at him again. 

But Monsieur Lavigne appeared on the thresh- 
old of the forester's dwelling. He had formed his 
plan of attack. He called in a loud voice: 

" I want Planchut, the plumber, and his work- 
men." 

Three men approached. 

"Take the eavestroughs from the roof." 

In a quarter of an hour they brought the com- 
mandant thirty yards of pipes. 

Next, with infinite precaution, he had a small 
round hole drilled in the trap-door ; then, making a 
conduit with the troughs from the pump to this 
opening, he said, with an air of extreme satisfac- 
tion : 

" Now we'll give these German gentlemen some- 
thing to drink." 

A shout of frenzied admiration, mingled with up- 
roarious laughter, burst from his followers. And 
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the commandant organized relays of men, who were 
to reheve one another every five minutes. Then he 
commanded : 

"Pump!" 

And, the pump handle having been set in motion, 
a stream of water trickled throughout the length of 
the piping, and flowed from step to step down the 
cellar stairs with a gentle, gurgling sound. 

They waited. 

An hour passed, then two, then three. 

The commandant, in a state of feverish agita- 
tion, walked up and down the kitchen, putting his 
ear to the ground every now and then to discover, 
if possible, what the enemy were doing and whether 
they would capitulate. 

The enemy were astir now. They could be 
heard moving the casks about, talking, splashing 
through the water. 

Then, after eight o'clock in the morning, a voice 
said from the vent-hole: 

" I want to speak to the French officer." 

Lavigne replied from the window, taking care 
not to put his head out too far: 

" Do you surrender ? " 

" I surrender." 

"Then put your rifles outside." 

A rifle immediately protruded from the hole, and 
fell into the snow, then another and another, until 
all were disposed of. And the voice which had 
spoken before said: 

" I have no more. Be quick ! I am drowned." 

" Stop pumping ! " ordered the commandant. 
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And the pump handle hung motionless. 

Then, having filled the kitchen with armed and 
waiting soldiers, he slowly raised the oaken trap- 
door. 

Four heads appeared, soaking wet, four fair 
heads with long, sandy hair, and one after another 
the six Germans emerged — scared, shivering, and 
dripping from head to foot. 

They were seized and bound. Then, as the 
French feared a surprise, they set off at once in tw^ 
convoys, one in charge of the prisoners, and the 
other conducting Maloison on a mattress borne on 
poles. 

They made a triumphal entry into Rethel. 

Monsieur Lavigne was decorated as a reward for 
having captured a Prussian advance guard, and the 
fat baker received the military medal for Wounds 
received at the hands of the enemy. 
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IT was nothing but an accident, an accident pure 
and simple. On that particular evening the 
Princess's rooms were open, and as they ap- 
peared dark after the brilliantly lighted parlours^ 
Baron d'Etraille, who was tired of standing, inad- 
vertently wandered into an empty bedroom. 

He looked round for a chair in which to have a 
doze, as he was sure his wife would not leave before 
daylight. As soon as he became accustomed to the 
light of the room he distinguished the big bed 
with its azure-and-gold hangings, in the middle of 
the great room, loolcing like a catafalque in which 
love was buried, for the Princess was no longer 
young. Behind it, a large bright surface looked 
like a lake seen at a distance. It was a large mir- 
ror, discreetly covered with dark drapery, that was 
very rarely let down, and seemed to look at the 
bed, which was its accomplice. One might almost 
fancy that it had reminiscences, and that one might 
see in it charming female forms and the gentle 
movement of loving arms. 

The Baron stood still for a moment, smiling, al- 
most experiencing an emotion on the threshold of 
this chamber dedicated to love. But suddenly 
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something appeared in the looking-glass, as if the 
phantoms which he had evoked had risen up before 
him. A man and a woman who had been sitting on 
a low couch concealed in the shadow had arisen, and 
the polished surface, reflecting their figures, showed 
that they were kissing each other before separating. 

Baron d'Etraille recognized his wife and the Mar- 
quis de Cervigne. He turned and went away like 
a man who is fully master of himself, and waited 
till it was day before taking away the Baroness ; but 
he had no longer any thoughts of sleeping. 

As soon as they were alone he said : 

" Madame, I saw you just now in Princesse de 
Raynes's room; I need say no more, and I am not 
fond either of reproaches, acts of violence, or of 
ridicule. As I wish to avoid all such things, we 
shall separate without any scandal. Our lawyers 
will settle your position according to my orders. 
You will be free to live as you please when you are 
no longer under my roof; but, as you will continue 
to bear my name, I must warn you that should any 
scandal arise I shall show myself inflexible." 

She tried to speak, but he stopped her, bowed, 
and left the room. 

He was more astonished and sad than unhappy. 
He had loved her dearly during the first period of 
their married life; but his ardour had cooled, and 
now he often amused himself elsewhere, either in a 
theatre or in society, though he always preserved 
a certain liking for the Baroness. 

She was very young, hardly four-and-twenty, 
small, slight — ^too slight — and very fair. She was 
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a true Parisian doll : clever, spoiled, elegant, coquet- 
tish, witty, with more charm than real beauty. He 
used to say familiarly to his brother, when speaking 
of her: 

" My wife is charming, attractive, but — ^there is 
nothing to lay hold of. She is like a glass of cham- 
pagne that is all froth ; when you get to the wine it 
is very good, but there is too little of it, unfortu- 
nately." 

He walked up and down the room in great agita- 
tion, thinking of a thousand things. At one mo- 
ment he was furious, and felt inclined to give the 
Marquis a good thrashing, or to slap his face pub- 
licly, in the club. But he decided that would not do^ 
it would not be good form ; he would be laughed at> 
and not his rival, and this thought wounded his van- 
ity. So he went to bed, but could not sleep. Paris 
knew in a few days that the Baron and Baroness 
d'Etraille had agreed to an amicable separation on 
account of incompatibility of temper. No one sus- 
pected anything, no one laughed, and no one was 
astonished. 

The Baron, however, to avoid meeting his wife,, 
travelled for a year, then spent the summer at the 
seaside, and the autumn in shooting, returning to 
Paris for the winter. He did not meet the Baroness 
once. 

He did not even know what people said about 
her. In any case, she took care to save appearances, 
and that was all he asked for. 

He became dreadfully bored, travelled again, re- 
stored his old castle of Villebosc, which took him 
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two years; then for over a year he entertained 
friends there, till at last, tired of all these so-called 
pleasures, he returned to his mansion in the Rue 
de Ville, just six years after the separation. 

He was now forty-five, with a good crop of gray 
hair, rather stout, and with that melancholy look 
characteristic of those who have been handsome, 
sought after, and liked, but who are deteriorating 
daily. 

A month after his return to Paris he took cold 
on coming out of his club, and had such a bad 
cough that his medical man ordered him to Nice for 
the rest of the winter. 

He reached the station only a few minutes be- 
fore the departure of the train on Monday evening, 
and had barely time to get into a carriage, with 
only one other occupant, who was sitting in a cor- 
ner so wrapped in furs and cloaks that he could 
not even make out whether it was a man or a 
ivoman, as nothing of the figure could be seen. 
When he perceived that he could not find out, he 
put on his travelling cap, rolled himself up in his 
rugs, and stretched out comfortably to sleep. 

He did not wake until the day was breaking, and 
looked at once at his fellow-traveller, who had not 
stirred all night, and seemed still to be sound asleep. 

M. d'Etraille made use of the opportunity to 
brush his hair and his beard, and to try and freshen 
himself up a little generally, for a night's travel 
does not improve one's appearance when one has 
attained a certain age. 

A great poet has said: 
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"When we are young, our mornings are triumphant I" 
Then we wake up with a cool skin, a bright eye, and 
glossy hair. 

As one grows older one wakes up in a very dif- 
ferent condition. Dull eyes, red, swollen cheeks,, 
dry lips, hair and beard disarranged, impart an 
old, fatigued, worn-out look to the face. 

The Baron opened his travelling case, and im» 
proved his looks as much as possible. 

The engine whistled, the train stopped, and his 
neighbour moved. No doubt he was awake. Thty 
started off again, and then a slanting ray of sun- 
light shone into the carriage and on the sleeper, who 
moved again, shook himself, and then his face could 
be seen. 

It was a young, fair, pretty, plump woman, and 
the Baron looked at her in amazement. He did not 
know what to think. He could really have sworn 
that it was his wife, but wonderfully changed for 
the better: stouter — why she had grown as stout 
as he was, only it suited her much better than it 
did him. 

She looked at him calmly, did not seem to rec- 
ognize him, and then slowly laid aside her wraps. 
She had that quiet assurance of a woman wlio is 
sure of herself, who feels that on awaking she is 
in her full beauty and freshness. . 

The Baron was really bewildered. Was it his 
wife, or else as like her as any sister could be ? Not 
having seen her for six years, he might be mis- 
taken. 

She yawned, and this gesture betrayed her. She 
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turned and looked at him again, calmly, indiffer- 
ently, as if she scarcely saw him, and then looked 
out of the window again. 

He was upset and dreadfully perplexed, and kept 
looking at her sideways. 

Yes ; it was surely his wife. How could he pos- 
sibly have doubted? There could certainly not be 
two noses like that, and a thousand recollections 
flashed through his mind. He felt the old feeling of 
the intoxication of love stealing over him, and he 
called to mind the sweet odour of her skin, her smile 
when she put her arms onto his shoulders, the soft 
intonations of her voice, all her graceful, coaxing 
ways. 

But how she had changed and improved ! It was 
she and yet not she. She seemed riper, more de- 
veloped, more of a woman, more seductive, more 
desirable, adorably desirable. 

And this strange, unknown woman, whom he had 
accidentally met in a railway carriage, belonged to 
him; he had only to say to her: 

" I insist upon it." 

He had formerly slept in her arms, existed only 
in her love, and now he had found her again cer- 
tainly, but so changed that he scarcely knew her. It 
was another, and yet it was she herself. It was 
some one who had been bom and had formed and 
grown since he had left her. It was she, indeed; 
she whom he had loved, but who was now* altered, 
with a more assured smile and greater self-posses- 
sion. There were two women in one, mingUng a 
great part of what was new and unknown with 
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many sweet recollections of the past. There was 
something singular, disturbing, exciting about it 
— a kind of mystery of love in which there floated 
a delicious confusion. It was his wife in a new 
body and in new flesh which lips had never pressed. 

And he thought that in a few years nearly every- 
thing changes in us ; only the outline can be recog- 
nized, and sometimes even that disappears. 

The blood, the hair, the skin, all changes and is 
renewed, and when people have not seen each other 
for a long time, when they meet they find each other 
totally different beings, although they are the same 
and bear the same name. 

And the heart also can change. Ideas may be 
modified and renewed, so that in forty years of life 
we may, by gradual and constant transformations, 
become four or five totally new and different 
beings. 

He dwelt on this thought till it troubled him; 
it had first taken possession of him when he sur- 
prised her in the Princess's room. He was not the 
least angry; it was not the same woman that he 
was looking at — that thin, excitable little doll of 
those days. 

What was he to do? How should he address 
her? and what could he say to her? Had she recog- 
nized him? 

The train stopped again. He got up, bowed, and 
said : " Bertha, do you want anything I could bring 
you? . . ." 

She looked at him from head to foot, and an- 
swered, without showing the slightest surprise, or 
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confusion, or anger, but with the most perfect indif- 
ierence : 

" I do not want anything — thank you/' 

He got out and walked up and down tke plat- 
form a Uttle in order to recover himself, and, as it 
were, to recover his senses after a fall. What 
should he do now ? If he got into another carriage 
it would look as if he were running away. Should 
he be polite or importunate? That would look as 
if he were asking for forgiveness. Should he speak 
as if he were her master? He would look like a 
fool, and, besides, he really had no right to do so. 

He got in again and took his place. 

During his absence she had hastily arranged her 
dress and hair, and was now lying stretched out on 
the seat, radiant, and without showing any emotion. 

He turned to her, and said : " My dear Bertha, 
since this singular chance has brought us together 
after a separation of six years — a quite friendly 
separation — are we to continue to look upon each 
other as irreconcilable enemies? We are shut up 
together, tcte-d-tete, which is so much the better or 
so much the worse. I am not going to get into 
another carriage, so don't you think it is preferable 
to talk as friends till the end of our journey?" 

She answered, quite calmly again: 

"Just as you please." 

Then he suddenly stopped, really not knowing 
what to say ; but, as he had plenty of assurance, he 
sat down on the middle seat, and said : 

" Well, I see I must pay my court to you ; so 
much the better. It is, however, really a pleasure, 
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for you are charming. You cannot imagine how 
you have improved in the last six years. I do not 
know any woman who could give me that delightful 
sensation which I experienced just now when you 
emerged from your wraps. I could really have 
thought such a change impossible. . . ." 

Without moving her head or looking at him, she 
said : " I cannot say the same with regard to you ; 
you have certainly deteriorated a great deal." 

He got red and confused, and then, with a smile 
of resignation, he said : 

" You are rather hard." 

" Why ? " was her reply. " I am only stating 
facts. I don't suppose you intend to offer me your 
love? It must, therefore, be a matter of perfect 
indifference to you what I think about you. But 
I see it is a painful subject, so let us talk of some- 
thing else. What have you been doing since I last 
saw you?" 

He felt rather out of countenance, and stam- 
mered : 

" I ? I have travelled, shot, and grown old, as 
you see. And you ? " 

She said, quite calmly : " I have taken care of 
appearances, as you ordered me." 

He was very nearly saying something brutal, 
but he checked himself, and kissed his wife's hand : 

" And I thank you," he said. 

She was surprised. He was indeed diplomatic, 
and always master of himself. 

He went on : " As you have acceded to my first 
request, shall we now talk without any bitterness ? " 
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She made a little movement of surprise. 

"Bitterness? I don't feel any; you are a com- 
plete stranger to me; I am only trying to keep up 
a difficult conversation." 

He was still looking at her, fascinated in spite of 
her harshness, and he felt seized with a brutal de- 
sire, the desire of the master. 

Perceiving that she had hurt his feelings, she 
said: ' 

" How old are you now ? I thought you were 
younger than you look." 

" I am forty-five ; " and then he added : '* I 
forgot to ask after Princesse de Raynes. Are you 
still intimate with her?" 

She looked at him as if she hated him: 

" Yes, I certainly am. She is very well, thank 
you." 

They remained sitting side by side, agitated and 
irritated. Suddenly he said: 

'* My dear Bertha, I have changed my mind. You 
are my wife, and I expect you to come with me to- 
day. You have, I think, improved both morally and 
physically, and I am going to take you back again. 
I am your husband, and it is my right to do so." 

She was stupefied, and looked at him, trying to 
divine his thoughts; but his face was resolute and 
impenetrable. 

" I am very sorry," she said, " but I have made 
other engagements." , 

" So much the worse for you," was his reply. 
" The law gives me the power, and I mean to use 
it." 
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They were nearing Marseilles, and the train 
whistled and slackened speed. The Baroness rose, 
carefully rolled up her wraps, and then, turning to 
her husband, said : 

" My dear Raymond, do not make a bad use of 
this tete-d'tete which I had carefully prepared. I 
wished to take precautions, according to your ad- 
vice, so that I might have nothing to fear from you 
or from other people, whatever might happen. You 
are going to Nice, are you not ? *' 

" I shall go wherever you go." 

" Not at all ; just listen to me, and I am sure that 
you will leave me in peace. In a few moments, 
when we get to the station, you will see the Prin- 
cesse de Ra)mes and Comtesse Hermit waiting for 
me with their husbands. I wished them to see us, 
and to know that we had spent the night together 
in the railway carriage. Don't be alarmed; they 
will tell it everywhere as a most surprising fact. 

" I told you just now that I had most carefully 
followed your advice and saved appearances. Any- 
thing else does not matter, does it ? Well, in order 
to do so, I wished to be seen with you. You told 
me carefully to avoid any scandal, and I am avoid- 
ing it, for, I am afraid — I am afraid " 

She waited till the train had quite stopped, and 
as her friends ran up to open the carriage door, she 
said: 

" I am afraid " — hesitating — " that there is an- 
other reason — je suis enceinte." 

The Princess stretched out her arms to embrace 
her, and the Baroness said, pointing to the Baron, 
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who was dumb with astonishment, and was trying 
to get at the truth : 

" You do not recognize Raymond ? He has cer- 
tainly changed a good deal, and he agreed to come 
with me so that I might not travel alone. We take 
little trips like this occasionally, like good friends 
who cannot live together. We are going to sep- 
arate here ; he has had enough of me already." 

She put out her hand, which he took mechanically, 
and then she jumped out on to the platform among 
her friends, who were waiting for her. 

The Baron hastily shut the carriage door, for he 
was too much disturbed to say a word or come to 
any determination. He heard his wife's voice, and 
their merry laughter as they went away. 

He never saw her again, nor did he ever discover 
whether she had told him a lie or was speaking the 
truth. 
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SHE had been brought up in one of those fam- 
ilies who live entirely to themselves, apart 
from all the rest of the world. Such families 
know nothing of political events, although they are 
discussed at table; for changes in the Government 
take place at such a distance from them that they 
are spoken of as one speaks of a historical event, 
such as the death of Louis XVI or the landing of 
Napoleon. 

Customs are modified in course of time, fashions 
succeed one another, but such variations are taken 
no account of in the placid family circle where tra- 
ditional usages prevail year after year. And if 
some scandalous episode or other occurs in the 
neighbourhood the disreputable story dies a nat- 
ural death when it reaches the threshold of the 
house. The father and mother may, perhaps, ex- 
change a few words on the subject when alone to- 
gether some evening, but they speak in hushed 
tonjes — for even walls have ears. The father says, 
with bated breath : 

" You've heard of that terrible affair in the Rivoil 
family?'' 

And the mother answers : 
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"Who would have dreamed of such a thing? 
It's dreadful." 

The children suspect nothing, and arrive in their 
turn at years of discretion with eyes and mind 
blindfolded, ignorant of the more real side of life, 
not knowing that people do not think as they speak, 
and do not speak as they act ; or aware that they 
should live at war, or at all events in a state of 
armed peace, with the rest of mankind ; not suspect- 
ing the fact that the simple are always deceived, the 
sincere made sport of, the good maltreated. 

Some go on till the day of their death in this 
blind probity and loyalty and honour, so pure- 
minded that nothing can open their eyes. 

Others, undeceived but without fully understand- 
ing, make mistakes, are dismayed, and become des- 
perate, believing themselves the playthings of a 
cruel fate, the wretched victims of adverse circum- 
stances, and exceptionally wicked men. 

The Savignols married their daughter Bertha at 
the age of eighteen. She wedded a young Parisian, 
George Baron by name, who had dealings on the 
Stock Exchange. He was handsome, well-man- 
nered, and apparently all that could be desired. But 
in the depths of his heart he somewhat despised 
his old-fashioned parents-in-law, whom he spoke of 
among his intimates as " my dear old fossils." 

He belonged to a good family, and the girl was 
rich. They settled down in Paris. 

She became one of those provincial Parisians 
whose name is legion. She remained in complete 
ignorance of the great city, of its social side, its 
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pleasures and its customs — just as she remained 
ignorant also of life, its perfidy and its mys- 
teries. 

Devoted to her house, she knew scarcely anything 
beyond her own street ; and when she ventured into 
another part of Paris it seemed to her that she had 
accomplished a long and arduous journey into some 
unknown, unexplored city. She would then say to 
her husband in the evening : 

" I have been through the boulevards to-day." 

Two or three times a year her husband took her 
to the theatre. These were events the remembrance 
of which never grew dim; they provided subjects of 
conversation for long afterward. 

Sometimes three months afterward she would 
suddenly burst into laughter, and exclaim: 

" Do you remember that actor dressed Up as a 
general, who crowed like a cock ? " 

Her friends were limited to two families related 
to her own. She spoke of them as " the Martinet*; " 
and " the Michelins." 

Her husband lived as he pleased, coming home 
when it suited him — sometimes not until dawn — ^al- 
leging business, but not putting himself out over- 
much to account for his movements, well aware that 
no suspicion would ever enter his wife's guileless 
soul. 

But one morning she received an anonymous let- 
ter. 

She was thunderstruck — too simple-minded to 
understand the infamy of unsigned information ahd 
to despise the letter, the writer of which declared 
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himself inspired by interest in her happiness, hatred 
of evil, and love of truth. 

This missive told her that her husband had had, 
for two years past, a sweetheart, a young widow 
named Madame Rosset, with whom he spent all his 
evenings. 

Bertha knew neither how to dissemble her grief 
nor how to spy on her husband. When he came 
in for lunch she threw the letter down before him, 
burst into tears, and fled to her room. 

He had time to take in the situation and to pre- 
pare his reply. He knocked at his wife's door. She 
opened it at once, but dared not look at him. He 
smiled, sat down, drew her to his knee, and in a 
tone of light raillery began : 

" My dear child, as a matter of fact, I have a 
friend named Madame Rosset, whom I have known 
for the last ten years, and of whom I have a very 
high opinion. I may add that I know scores of 
other people whose names I have never mentioned 
to you, seeing that you do not care for society, or 
fresh acquaintances, or functions of any sort. But, 
to make short work of such vile accusations as this, 
I want you to put on your things after lunch, and 
we'll go together and call on this lady, who will 
very soon become a friend of yours too, I am quite 
sure." 

She embraced her husband warmly, and, moved 
by that feminine spirit of curiosity which will not 
be lulled once it is aroused, consented to go and 
see this unknown widow, of whom she was, in 
spite of everything, just the least bit jealous. She 
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felt instinctively that to know a danger is to be 
already armed against it. 

She entered a small, tastefully furnished flat on 
the fourth floor of an attractive house. After wait- 
ing five minutes in a drawing-room rendered some- 
what dark by its many curtains and hangings, a 
door opened, and a very dark, short, rather plump 
young woman appeared, surprised and smiling. 

George introduced them : 

" My wife — Madame Julie Rosset." 

The young widow uttered a half-suppressed cry 
of astonishment and joy, and ran forward with 
hands outstretched. She had not hoped, she said, 
to have this pleasure, knowing that Madame Baron 
never saw any one, but she was delighted to make 
her acquaintance. She was so fond of George (she 
said " George " in a familiar, sisterly sort of way) 
that she had been most anxious to know his young 
wife and to make friends with her, too. 

By the end of a month the two new friends were 
inseparable. They saw each other every day, some- 
times twice a day, and dined together every even- 
ing, sometimes at one house, sometimes at the other. 
George no longer deserted his home, no longer 
talked of pressing business. He adored his own 
fireside, he said. 

When, after a time, a flat in the house where 
Madame Rosset lived became vacant Madame 
Baron hastened to take it, in order to be near her 
friend and spend even more time with her than 
hitherto. 

And for two whole years their friendship was 
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without a cloud, a friendship of heart and mind — 
absolute, tender, devoted. Bertha could hardly 
speak without bringing in Julie's name. To her 
Madame Rosset represented perfection. 

She was utterly happy, calm, and contented. 

But Madame Rosset fell ill. Bertha hardly left 
her side. She spent her nights with her, distracted 
with grief; even her husband seemed inconsolable. 

One morning the doctor, after leaving the in- 
valid's bedside, took George and his wife aside, and 
told them that he considered Julie's condition very 
grave. 

As soon as he had gone the grief-stricken hus- 
band and wife sat down opposite each other and 
gave way to tears. That night they both sat up 
with the patient. Bertha tenderly kissed her friend 
from time to time, while George stood at the foot 
of the bed, his eyes obstinately fixed on the invalid's 
face. 

The next day she was worse. 

But toward evening she declared she felt better, 
and insisted that her friends should go back to their 
own apartment to dinner. 

They were sitting sadly in the dining-room, 
scarcely even attempting to eat, when the maid gave 
George a note-. He opened it, turned pale as death, 
and, rising from the table, said to his wife in a 
constrained voice: 

" Wait for me. I must leave you a moment. I 
shall be back in ten minutes. Don't go away on any 
account." 

And he hurried to his room to get his hat. 
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Bertha waited for him, a prey to fresh anxiety. 
But, docile in everything, she would not go back to 
her friend till he returned. 

At length, as he did not reappear, it occurred to 
her to visit his room and see if he had taken his 
gloves. This would show whether or not he had 
had a call to make. 

She saw them at the first glance. Beside them 
lay a crumpled paper, evidently thrown down in 
haste. 

She recognized it at once as the. note George had 
received. 

And a burning temptation, the fir^t that had ever 
assailed her, urged her to read it and discover the 
cause of her husband's abrupt departure. Her re- 
bellious conscience protested, bift a devouring and 
fearful curiosity prevailed. She seized the paper, 
smoothed it out, recognized the tremulous, pencilled 
writing as Julie's, and read : 

" Come alone and kiss me, my poor dear. I am 
dying." 

At first she did not understand, the idea of Julie's 
death being her uppermost thought. But all at once 
the true meaning of what she read burst in a flash 
upon her; this pencilled note threw a lurid light 
upon her whole existence, revealed the whole in- 
famous truth, all the treachery and perfidy of which 
she had been the victim. She understood the long 
years of deceit, the way in which she had been made 
their puppet. She saw them again, sitting side by 
side in the evening, reading out of the same book, 
glancing at each other at the end of each page. 
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And her poor, indignant, suffering, bleeding heart 
was cast into the depths of a despair which knew 
no bounds. 

Footsteps drew near ; she fled, and shut herself in 
her own room. 

Presently her husband called her : 

" Come quickly ! Madame Rosset is dying." 

Bertha appeared at her door, and with trembling 
lips replied: 

" Go back to her alone ; she does not need me/' 

He looked at her stupidly, dazed with grief, and 
repeated : 

" Come at once ! She's dying, I tell you ! " 

Bertha answered : 

" You would rather it were I." 

Then at last he -understood, and returned alone 
to the dying woman's bedside. 

He mourned her openly, shamelessly, indifferent 
to the sorrow of the wife who no longer spoke to 
him, no longer looked at him; who passed her life 
in solitude, hedged round with disgust, with indig- 
nant anger, and praying night and day to God. 

They still lived in the same house, however, and 
sat opposite each other at table, in silence and de- 
spair. 

Gradually his sorrow grew less acute ; but she did 
not forgive him. 

And so their life went on, hard and bitter for 
them both. 

For a whole year they remained as complete 
strangers to each other as if they had never met, 
Bertha nearly lost her reason. 
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At last one morning she went out very early, 
and returned about eight o'clock bearing in her 
hands an enormous bouquet of white roses. 

And she sent word to her husband that she 
wanted to speak to him. 

He came — anxious and uneasy. 

" We are going out together/' she said. " Please 
carry these flowers; they are too heavy for me." 

A carriage took them to the gate of the ceme- 
tery, where they alighted. Then, her eyes filling 
with tears, she said to George : 

" Take me to her grave." 

He trembled, and could not understand her mo- 
tive ; but he led the way, still carrying the flowers. 
At last he stopped before a white marble slab, to 
which he pointed without a word. 

She took the bouquet from him, and, kneeling 
down, placed it on the grave. Then she offered up 
a silent, heartfelt prayer. 

Behind her stood her husband, overcome by rec- 
ollections of the past. 

She rose, and held out her hands to him. 

" If you wish it, we will be friends," she said. 
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ONE autumn I went to spend the hunting sea- 
son with some friends in a chateau in 
Picardy. 

My friends were fond of practical jokes. I do 
not care to know people who are not. 

When I arrived, they gave me a princely recep- 
tion, which at once awakened suspicion in my mind. 
They fired off rifles, embraced me, made much of 
me, as if they expected to have great fun at mv ex- 
pense. 

I said to myself : 

" Look out, old ferret ! They have son.ething in 
store for you.'* 

During the dinner the mirth was excessive, ex- 
aggerated, in fact. I thought : " Here are people 
who have more than their share of amusement, and 
apparently without reason. They must have 
planned some good joke. Assuredly I am to be 
the victim of the joke. Attention ! " 

During the entire evening every one laughed in 
an exaggerated fashion. I scented a practical joke 
in the air, as a dog scents game. But what was it? 
I was watchful, restless. I did not let a word, or 
a meaning, or a gesture escape me. Every one 
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seemed to me an object of suspicion, and I even 
looked distrustfully at the faces of the servants. 

The hour struck for retiring, and the whole 
household came to escort me to my room. Why? 
They called to me : " Good night." I entered the 
apartment, shut the door, and remained standing, 
without moving a single step, holding the wax can- 
dle in my hand. 

I heard laughter and whispering in the corridor. 
Without doubt they were spying on me. I cast a 
glance around the walls, the furniture, the ceiling, 
the hangings, the floor. I saw nothing to justify 
suspicion. I heard persons moving about outside 
my door. I had no doubt they were looking through 
the keyhole. 

An idea came into my head : " My candle may 
suddenly go out and leave me in darkness." 

Then I went across to the mantelpiece and lighted 
all the wax candles that were on it. After that I 
cast another glance around me without discovering 
anything. I advanced with short steps, carefully 
examining the apartment. Nothing. I inspected 
every article, one after the other. Still nothing. I 
went over to the window. The shutters, large 
wooden shutters, were open. I shut them with 
great care, and then drew the curtains, enormous 
velvet curtains, and placed a chair in front of them, 
so as to have nothing to fear from outside. 

Then I cautiously sat down. The armchair was 
solid. I did not venture to get into the bed. How- 
ever, the night was advancing ; and I ended by com- 
ing to the conclusion that I was foolish. If they 
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were spying on me, as I supposed, they must, while 
waiting for the success of the joke they had been 
preparing for me, have been laughing immoderately 
at my terror. So I made up my mind to go to bed. 
But the bed was particularly suspicious-looking. I 
pulled at the curtains. They seemed to be secure. 
All the same, there was danger. I was going per- 
haps to receive a cold shower bath from overhead, 
or perhaps, the moment I stretched myself out, to 
find myself sinking to the floor with my mattress. 
I searched in my memory for all the practical jokes 
of which I ever had experience. And I did not want 
to be caught. Ah! certainly not! certainly not! 
Then I suddenly bethought myself of a precaution 
which I considered insured safety. I caught hold 
of the side of the mattress gingerly, and very slowly 
drew it toward me. It came away, followed by the 
sheet and the rest of the bedclothes. I dragged all 
these objects into the very middle of the room, 
facing the entrance door. I made my bed over 
again as best I could at some distance from the sus- 
pected bedstead and the corner which had filled me 
with such anxiety. Then I extinguished all the 
candles, and, groping my way, I slipped under the 
bedclothes. 

For at least another hour I remained awake, 
starting at the slightest sound. Everything seemed 
quiet in the chateau. I fell asleep. 

I must have been in a deep sleep for a long time, 
but all of a sudden I was awakened with a start 
by the fall of a heavy body tumbling right on top 
of my own, and, at the same time, I received on my 
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face, on my neck, and on my chest a burning liquid 
which made me utter a howl of pain. And a dread- 
ful noise, as if a sideboard laden with plates and 
dishes had fallen down, almost deafened me. 

I was smothering beneath the weight that was 
crushing me and preventing me from moving. I 
stretched out my hand to find out what was the na- 
ture of this object. I felt a face, a nose, and whis- 
kers. Then, with all my strength, I launched out a 
blow at this face. But I immediately received a hail 
of cuffings which made me jump straight out of the 
soaked sheets, and rush in my nightshirt into the 
corridor, the door of which I found open. 

Oh, heavens! it was broad daylight. The noise 
brought my friends hurrying into the apartment, 
and we found, sprawling over my improvised bed, 
the dismayed valet, who, while bringing me my 
morning' cup of tea, had tripped over this obstacle 
in the middle of the floor and fallen on his stomach, 
spilling my breakfast over my face in spite of him- 
self. 

The precautions I had taken in closing the shut- 
ters and going to sleep in the middle of the room 
had only brought about the practical joke I had 
been trying to avoid. 

Oh, how they all laughed that day ! 
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WAS IT A DREAM? 



I LOVED her madly! Why does one love? Why 
does one love? How strange it is to see but 
one being in the world, to have but one thought 
in one's mind, one desire in the heart, and one 
name on the lips ; a name that comes up continually, 
rising from the depths of the soul like water in a 
spring, and which one repeats over and over again, 
and murmurs ceaselessly everywhere, like a prayer. 

" I am not going to tell you our story. Love is 
always the same. I met her and loved her ; that is 
all. And for a whole year I lived in her tenderness, 
her caresses, in her arms, hung on her words and 
looks, loved her dresses, was so completely wrapped 
up, bound, imprisoned in everything that pertained 
to her that I no longer knew whether it was day or 
night, if I was dead or alive, on this old earth of 
ours or elsewhere. 

" And then she died. How ? I do not know ; I 
no longer know. But one evening she came home 
wet, for it was raining heavily, and the next day 
she coughed, and she coughed for about a week, 
and took to her bed. What happened I do not re- 
member now ; but doctors came, wrote prescriptions, 
and went away. Medicines were brought, and a 
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woman made her drink them. Her hands were hot, 
her forehead was burning, and her eyes bright and 
sad. When I spoke to her she answered me, but I 
do not remember what we said. I have forgotten 
everything, everything, everything! She died, and 
I very well remember her little faint sigh — her last. 
The nurse said : ' Ah ! ' and I imderstood, I under- 
stood ! 

" I knew nothing more, nothing. I saw a priest, 
who said: 'Your sweetheart?' and it seemed to 
me as if he were insulting her. As she was dead, 
nobody had the right to know our relationship, and 
I turned him out. Another came who was very 
kind and tender, and I shed tears when he spoke 
to me about her. 

" They consulted me about the funeral, but I do 
not remember anything that they said, though I 
distinctly recall the coffin and the strokes of the 
hammer as they nailed her down in it. Oh ! God, 
God! 

" She was buried ! Buried ! She ! In that hole ! 
Some people came — female friends. I made my 
escape, and ran away; I ran, and then I walked, 
through the streets, and finally went home. The 
next day I started on a journey. 



" Yesterday I returned to Paris, and when I saw 
my room again — our room, our bed, our furniture, 
everything that remains of the life of a human be- 
ing after death— I was seized by such a violent re- 
currence of grief that I came very near opening the 
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window and throwing myself out into the street. 
As I could no longer remain in the midst of these 
things, between these walls which had inclosed and 
sheltered her, and which retained a thousand atoms 
of her, of her skin and of her breath, in their im- 
perceptible crevices, I took up my hat to make my 
escape, and just as I reached the door I passed the 
large glass in the hall, which she had put there so 
that she could look at herself every day from head 
to foot as she went out, to see if her toilet was in 
order, and was correct and pretty, from her little 
boots to her hat. 

" And I stopped short in front of that looking- 
glass in which she had so often been reflected — so 
often, so often that it also must have retained her 
reflection. I was standing there, trembling, with 
my eyes fixed on the glass — on that flat, profound, 
empty glass — which had contained her entirely, and 
had possessed her as much as I had, as my pas- 
sionate looks had. I felt as if I loved that glass. I 
touched it ; it was cold. Oh, the recollection ! Sor- 
rowful mirror, burning mirror, live mirror, horrible 
mirror, which makes us suffer such torments! 
Happy are the men whose heart is like a mirror 
where images glide and pass away; that forgets all 
it has contained, reflected, all that have basked in 
its love and affection ! But I, how I suffer ! 

" I went out and, without knowing it, without 
wishing it, walked to the cemetery. I found her 
simple grave, a white marble cross, with these few 
words : 

" ' She loved, was beloved, and died.' 
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" She was there, beneath the ground, decom- 
posed ! How horrible ! I sobbed, with my forehead 
to the ground. I remained there a long time, a long 
time. Then I saw that it was getting dark, and a 
strange, mad wish, the desire of a despairing lover, 
seized me. I wished to pass the night, the last 
night, in weeping on her grave. But I should be 
seen and driven out. How was I to manage? I 
was cunning, so I got up and began to roam about 
that city of the dead. I walked and walked. How 
small this city is, in comparison with the other, 
the city in which we live! And yet, how much 
more numerous the dead are than the living! We 
require high houses, wide streets, and much room 
for the four generations who see the daylight at 
the same time, drink water from the spring, wine 
from the vines, and eat the bread from the plains. 

" And for all the generations of the dead, for 
all that ladder of humanity that has descended to 
us, there is scarcely anything, only a field, scarcely 
anything! The earth takes them back, oblivion 
effaces them. Adieu ! 

" At the end of this cemetery I suddenly per- 
ceived the abandoned cemetery where the dead 
have long since blended with the soil, where the 
crosses themselves decay, where the last comers 
will be put to-morrow. It is full of {intended roses, 
of robust, dark cypress trees, a sad and beautiful 
garden, nourished on human flesh. 

" I was alone, perfectly alone. I hid in a leafy 
tree, and concealed myself completely among the 
thick and sombre branches, and waited, clinging 
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to the trunk, as a shipwrecked man does to a 
plank. 

"When it was quite dark I left my refuge and 
began to walk softly, slowly, noiselessly through 
that ground full of dead people, and I wandered 
about for a long time, but could not find her again. 
I went on with extended arms, knocking against the 
tombs with my hands, my feet, my knees, my chest, 
even with my head, without being able to find her. 
I touched and felt about like a blind man groping 
his way. I felt the stones, the crosses, the iron rail- 
ings, the metal wreaths, and the wreaths of faded 
flowers! I read the names with my fingers, by 
passing them over the letters. What a night! 
What a night ! I could not find her again ! 

" There was no moon. What a night ! I was 
afraid, horribly afraid in these narrow paths, be- 
tween two rows of graves. Graves ! graves ! graves ! 
nothing but graves ! On my -right, on my left, in 
front of me, around me, everywhere there were 
graves! I sat down on one of them, for I could 
not walk any longer, my knees were so weak. I 
could hear my heart beat ! And I could hear some- 
thing else as well. What? A confused, nameless 
noise. Was the noise in my head, in the impene- 
trable night, or beneath the mysterious earth, the 
earth sown with human corpses? I looked about 
me, but I cannot say how long I remained there ; I 
was paralyzed with terror, drunk with fright, ready 
to shout out, ready to die. 

" Suddenly it seemed to me as if the slab of mar- 
ble on which I was sitting was moving. Certainly, 
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it was moving, as if it were being raised. With a 
bound I sprang on to the neighbouring tomb, and I 
saw, yes, I distinctly saw the stone which I had 
just left standing upright, and the dead person ap- 
peared, a naked skeleton, that was pushing the stone 
back with its bent back. I saw it quite clearly, al- 
though the night was so dark. On the cross I 
could read: 

" ' Here lies Jacques Olivant, zvJio died at the age 
of afty-one. He loved his family, was kind and 
honourable, and died in the peace of the Lord/ 

" The dead man also read what was inscribed on 
his tombstone; then he picked up a stone off the 
path, a little, pointed stone, and began to scrape the 
letters carefully. He slowly effaced them alto- 
gether, and with the hollows of his eyes he looked 
at the places where they had been engraved, and, 
with the tip of the bone that had been his forefinger 
he wrote in luminous letters, like those lines which 
one traces on walls with the tip of a lucifer match : 

'' ' Here reposes Jacques Olivant, who died at the 
age of fifty-one. He hastened his father's death by 
his unkindness, as he wished to inherit his fortune; 
he tortured his wife, tormented his children, de- 
ceived his neighbours, robbed every one he could, 
and. died wretched/ 

"When he had finished writing the dead man 
stood motionless, looking at his work, and on turn- 
ing round I saw that all the graves were open, that 
all the dead bodies had emerged from them, and 
that all had effaced the lies inscribed on the grave- 
stones by their relations, and had substituted the 
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truth instead. And I saw that all had been the tor- 
mentors of their neighbours — malicious, dishonest, 
hypocrites, liars, rogues, calumniators, envious; 
that they had stolen, deceived, performed every dis- 
graceful, every abominable action, these good 
fathers, these faithful wives, these devoted sons, 
these chaste young girls, these honest tradesmen, 
these men and women who were called irreproach- 
able. And they were all writing at the same time, 
on the threshold of their eternal abode, the truth, the 
cruel, terrible, and holy truth which every one on 
earth is ignorant of, or pretends to ignore. 

" I thought that she also must have written some- 
thing on her tombstone, and now, running without 
any fear among the half-open coffins, among the 
corpses and skeletons, I went toward her, sure that 
I should find her immediately. I recognized her at 
once, without seeing her face, which was covered 
by the winding sheet, and on the marble cross, 
where shortly before I had read : ' She loved, was 
beloved, and died* I now read : ' Having gone out 
one day, in order to deceive her lover, she caught 
cold in the rain and died' 



" It appears that they found me at daybreak lying 
on the grave unconscious." 
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IN society he was called " Handsome Signoles." 
His name was Vicomte Gontran-Joseph de 
Signoles. 

An orphan, and possessed of an ample fortune, he 
cut quite a dash, as it is called. He had an attrac- 
tive appearance and manner, could talk well, had a 
certain inborn elegance, an air of pride and nobility, 
a good moustache, and a tender eye, that always 
finds favour with women. 

He was in great request at receptions, waltzed to 
perfection, and was regarded by his own sex with 
that smiling hostility accorded to the popular so- 
ciety man. He had been suspected of more than 
one love affair calculated to enhance the reputation 
of a bachelor. He lived a happy, peaceful life — 
a life of physical and mental well-being. He had 
won considerable fame as a swordsman, and still 
more as a marksman. 

" When the time comes for me to fight a duel," 
he said, " I shall choose pistols. With such a 
weapon I am sure to kill my man." 

One evening, having accompanied two women 
friends of his with their husbands to the theatre, 
he invited them to take some ice cream at Tortoni's 
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after the performance. They had been seated a few 
minutes in the restaurant when Signoles noticed 
that a man was staring persistently at one of the 
ladies. She seemed annoyed, and lowered her eyes. 
At last she said to her husband: 

" There's a man over there looking at me. I 
don't know him ; do you ? '* 

The husband, who had noticed nothing, glanced 
across at the offender, and said : 

" No ; not in the least.'' 

His wife continued, half smiling, half angry: 

" It's very tiresome ! He quite spoils my ice 
cream." 

The husband shrugged his shoulders. 

"Nonsense! Don't take any notice of him. If 
we were to bother our heads about all the ill-man- 
nered people we should have no time for anything 
else." 

But the Viscount abruptly left his seat. He could 
not allow this insolent fellow to spoil an ice for a 
guest of his. It was for him to take cognizance of 
the offense, since it was through him that his 
friends had come to the restaurant. He went across 
to the man and said : 

" Sir, you are staring at those ladies in a manner 
I cannot permit. I must ask you to desist from 
your rudeness." 

The other replied : 

" Let me alone, will you ! " 

" Take care, sir," said the Viscount between his 
teeth, " or you will force me to extreme measures." 

The man replied with a single word — a foul word. 
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which could be heard from one end of the restau- 
rant to the other, and which startled every one 
there. All those whose backs were toward the two 
disputants turned round ; all the others raised their 
heads; three waiters spun round on their heels like 
tops ; the two lady cashiers jumped, as if shot, then 
turned their bodies simultaneously, like two autom- 
ata worked by the same spring. 

There was dead silence. Then suddenly a sharp, 
crisp sound. The Viscount had slapped his adver- 
sary's face. Every one rose to interfere. Cards 
were exchanged. 

When the Viscount reached home he walked rap- 
idly up and down his room for some minutes. He 
was in a state of too great agitation to think con- 
nectedly. One idea alone possessed him: a duel. 
But this idea aroused in him as yet no emotion of 
any kind. He had done what he was bound to do ; 
he had proved himself to be what he ought to be. 
He would be talked about, approved, congratulated. 
He repeated aloud, speaking as one does when un- 
der the stress of great mental disturbance: 

'* What a brute of a man ! " 

Then he sat down and began to reflect. He 
would have to find seconds as soon as morning 
came. Whom should he choose? He bethought 
himself of the most influential and best-known men 
of his acquaintance. His choice fell at last on the 
Marquis de la Tour-Noire and Colonel Bourdin — 
a nobleman and a soldier. That would be just the 
thing. Their names would carry weight in the 
newspapers. He was thirsty, and drank three 
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glasses of water, one after another ; then he walked 
up and down again. If he showed himself brave, 
determined, prepared to face a duel in deadly ear- 
nest, his adversary would probably draw back and 
proffer excuses. 

He picked up the card he had taken from his 
pocket and thrown on a table. He read it again, 
as he had already read it, first at a glance in the 
restaurant, and afterward on the way home in the 
light of each gas lamp: "Georges Lamil, 51 Rue 
Moncey." That was all. 

He examined closely this collection of letters, 
which seemed to him mysterious, fraught with many 
meanings. Georges Lamil! Who was the man? 
What was his profession? Why had he stared so 
at the woman ? Was it not monstrous that a stran- 
ger, an unknown, should thus all at once upset one's 
whole life, simply because it had pleased him to 
stare rudely at a woman? And the Viscount once 
more repeated aloud : 

"What a brute!'' 

Then he stood motionless, thinking, his eyes still 
fixed on the card. Anger rose in his heart against 
this scrap of paper — a resentful anger, mingled with 
a strange sense of uneasiness. It was a stupid busi- 
ness altogether ! He took up a penknife which lay 
open within reach, and deliberately stuck it into the 
middle of the printed name, as if he were stabbing 
some one. 

So he would have to fight! Should he choose 
swords or pistols ? — for he considered himself as the 
insulted party. With the sword he would risk less, 
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but with the pistol there was some chance of his ad- 
versary backing out. A duel with swords is rarely 
fatal, since mutual prudence prevents the combat- 
ants from fighting close enough to each other for a 
point to enter very deep. With pistols he would 
seriously risk his life; but, on the other hand, he 
might come out of the affair with flying colours, 
and without a duel, after all. 

" I must be firm," he said. " The fellow will 
be afraid." 

The sound of his own voice startled him, and 
he looked nervously round the room. He felt un- 
strung. He drank another glass of water, and then 
began undressing, preparatory to going to bed. 

As soon as he was in bed he blew out the light 
and shut his eyes. 

" I have all day to-morrow," he reflected, " for 
setting my affairs in order. I must sleep now, in 
order to be calm when the time comes." 

He was very warm in bed, but he could not suc- 
ceed in losing consciousness. He tossed and turned, 
remained for five minutes lying on his back, then 
changed to his left side, then rolled over to his 
right. 

He was thirsty again, and rose to drink. Then 
a qualm seized him : 

'* Can it be possible that I am afraid? " 

Why did his heart beat so uncontrollably at eveiy 
well-known sound in his room? When the clock 
was about to strike, the prefatory grating of its 
spring made hi^n start, and for several seconds he 
panted for breath, so unnerved was he. 
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He began to reason with himself on the possi- 
bility of such a thing : 

" Could I by any chance be afraid ? " 

No, indeed ; he could not be afraid, since he was 
resolved to proceed to the last extremity, since he 
was irrevocably determined to fight without flinch- 
ing. And yet he was so perturbed in mind and 
body that he asked himself : 

" Is it possible to be afraid in spite of one's self? " 

And this doubt, this fearful question, took pos- 
session of him. If an irresistible power, stronger 
than his own will, were to quell his courage what 
would happen ? He would certainly go to the place 
appointed; his will would force him that far. But 
supposing, when there, he were to tremble or faint? 
And he thought of his social standing, his reputa- 
tion, his name. 

And he suddenly determined to get up and look 
at himself in the glass. He lighted his candle. 
When he saw his face reflected in the mirror he 
scarcely recognized it. He seemed to see before 
him a man whom he did not know. His eyes looked 
disproportionately large, and he was very pale. 

He remained standing before the mirror. He put 
out his tongue, as if to examine the state of his 
health, and all at once the thought flashed into his 
mind: 

" At this time the day after to-morrow I may be 
dead." 

And his heart throbbed painfully. 

*' At this time the day after to-morrow I may 
be dead. This person in front of me, this ' I ' whom 
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I see in the glass, will perhaps be no more. What ! 
Here I am, I look at myself, I feel myself to be 
alive — and yet in twenty-four hours I may be ly- 
ing on that bed, with closed eyes, dead, cold, inani- 
mate." 

He turned round, and could see himself distinctly 
l)ang on his back on the couch he had just quitted. 
He had the hollow face and the limp hands of death. 

Then he became afraid of his bed, and to avoid 
seeing it went to his smoking-room. He mechanic- 
ally took a cigar, lighted it, and began walking back 
and forth. He was cold ; he took a step toward the 
bell, to wake his valet, but stopped with hand raised 
toward the bell rope. 

" He would see that I am afraid ! " 

And, instead of ringing, he made a fire himself. 
His hands quivered nervously as they touched vari- 
ous objects. His head grew dizzy, his thoughts con- 
fused, disjointed, painful; a numbness seized his 
spirit, as if he had been drinking. 

And all the time he kept on saying : 

't What shall I do? What will become of me? " 

His whole body trembled spasmodically ;. he rose, 
and, going to the window, drew back the curtains. 

The day — a summer day — was breaking. The 
pink sky cast a glow on the city, its roofs, and its 
walls. A flush of light enveloped the awakened 
world, like a caress from the rising sun, and the 
glimmer of dawn kindled new hope in the breast of 
the Viscount. What a fool he was to let himself 
succumb to fear before anything was decided — be- 
fore his seconds had interviewed those of Georges 
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Lamil, before he even knew whether he would have 
to fight or not ! 

He made his toilet, dressed, and left the house 
with a firm step. 

He repeated as he went : 

" I must be firm — ^very firm. I must show that I 
am not afraid.'* 

His seconds, the marquis and the colonel, placed 
themselves at his disposal, and, having shaken him 
warmly by the hand, began to discuss details. 

*' You' want a serious duel ? " asked the colonel. 

" Yes — quite serious," replied the Viscount. 

" You insist on pistols ? " put in the Marquis. 

" Yes." 

" Do you leave all the other arrangements in our 
hands?" 

With a dry, jerky voice the Viscount answered: 

" Twenty paces — at a given signal — the arm to 
be raised, not lowered — shots to be exchanged until 
one or other is seriously wounded." 

" Excellent conditions," declared the colonel in a 
satisfied tone. " You are a good shot ; all the 
chances are in your favour." 

And they parted. The Viscount returned home 
to wait for them. His agitation, only temporarily 
allayed, now increased momentarily. He felt, in 
arms, legs, and chest, a sort of trembling — ^a contin- 
uous vibration ; he could not stay still, either sitting 
or standing. His mouth was parched, and he made 
every now and then a clicking movement of the 
tongue, as if to detach it from his palate. 

He attempted to take luncheon, but could not eat. 
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Then it occurred to him to seek courage in drink, 
and he sent for a decanter of rum, of which he 
swallowed, one after another, six small glasses. 

A burning warmth, followed by a deadening of 
the mental faculties, ensued. He said to himself : 

" I know how to manage. Now it will be all 
right!" 

But at the end of an hour he had emptied the 
decanter, and his agitation was worse than ever. A 
mad longing possessed him to throw himself on 
the ground, to bite, to scream. Night fell. 

A ring at the bell so unnerved him that he had 
not the strength to rise to receive his seconds. 

He dared not even speak to them, wish them 
good day, utter a single word, lest his changed 
voice should betray him. 

" All is arranged as you wished," said the colonel. 
"Your adversary claimed at first the privileges of* 
the offended party; but he yielded almost at once, 
and accepted your conditions. His seconds are two 
military men." 

" Thank you," said the Viscount. 

The Marquis added: 

" Please excuse us if we do not stay now, for 
we have a good deal to see to yet. We shall want 
a reliable doctor, since the duel is not to end until 
a serious wound has been inflicted; and you know 
that bullets are not to be trifled with. We must 
select a spot near some house to which the wounded 
party can be carried if necessary. In fact, the ar- 
rangements will take us another two or three hours 
at least." 
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The Viscount articulated for the second time : 

" Thank you." 

"You're all right?" asked the colonel. "Quite 
calm?" 

" Perfectly calm, thank you." 

The two men withdrew. 

When he was once more alone he felt as though 
he should go mad. His servant having lighted the 
lamps, he sat down at his table to write some let- 
ters. When he had traced at the top of a sheet of 
paper the words : " This is my last will and testa- 
ment," he started from his seat, feeling himself 
incapable of connected thought, of decision in re- 
gard to anything. 

So he was going to fight! He could no longer 
avoid it. What, then, possessed him? He wished 
to fight, he was fully determined to fight, and yet, 
* in spite of all his mental effort, in spite of the exer- 
tion of all his will power, he felt that he could not 
even preserve the strength necessary to carry him 
through the ordeal. He tried to conjure up a pic- 
ture of the duel, his own attitude, and that of his 
enemy. 

Every now and then his teeth chattered audibly. 
He thought he would read, and took down Chateau- 
villard's Rules of Duelling. Then he said : 

" Is the other man practiced in the use of the 
pistol? Is he well known? How can I find 
out?" 

He remembered Baron de Vaux's book on marks- 
men, and searched it from end to end. Georges La- 
mil was not mentioned. And yet, if he were not an 
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adept, would he have accepted without demur such 
a dangerous weapon and such deadly condi- 
tions ? 

He opened a case of Gastinne Renettes which 
stood on a small table, and took from it a pistol. 
Next he stood in the correct attitude for firing, and 
raised his arm. But he was trembling from head 
to foot, and the weapon shook in his grasp. 

Then he said to himself : 

" It is impossible. I cannot fight Hke this." 

He looked at the little black, death-spitting hole 
at the end of the pistol ; he thought of dishonour, of 
the whispers at the clubs, the smiles in his friends' 
drawing-rooms, the contempt of women, the veiled 
sneers of the newspapers, the insults that would be 
hurled at him by cowards. 

He still looked at the weapon, and, raising the 
hammer, saw the glitter of the priming below it. 
The pistol had been left loaded by some chance, 
some oversight. And the discovery rejoiced him, 
he knew not why. 

If he did not maintain, in presence of his op- 
ponent, the steadfast bearing which was so neces- 
sary to his honour, he would be ruined forever. He 
would be branded, stigmatized as a coward, hound- 
ed out of society! And he felt, he knew, that he 
could not maintain that calm; unmoved demeanour. 
And yet he was brave, since — the thought that fol- 
lowed was not even rounded to a finish in his mind ; 
but, opening his mouth wide, he suddenly plunged 
the barrel of the pistol as far back as his throat, and 
pressed the trigger. 
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When the valet, alarmed at the report, rushed 
into the room he found his master lying dead upon 
his back. A spurt of blood had splashed the white 
paper on the table, and had made a great crimson 
stain beneath the words : 

" This is my last will and testament." 
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M ARGOT FRESQUYL had for the first time 
allowed herself to be tempted by the deli- 
cious intoxication of the mortal sin of lov- 
ing, on the evening of Midsummer Day. 

While most of the young people were holding 
each other's hands and dancing in a circle round the 
burning logs, the girl had slyly taken the deserted 
road which led to the wood, leaning on the arm of 
her partner, a tall, vigorous farm servant, whose 
Christian name was Tiennou, which, by the way, 
was the only name he had borne from his birth. 
For he was entered on the register of births with 
this curt note : " Father and mother unknown." 
He had been found on St. Stephen's Day under a 
shed on a farm, where some poor, despairing 
wretch had abandoned him, perhaps even without 
turning her head round to look at him. 

For months Tiennou had madly worshiped that 
fair, pretty girl, who was now trembling as he 
clasped her in his arms under the sweet coolness of 
the leaves. He religiously remembered how she had 
dazzled him — like some ecstatic vision the recollec- 
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tion of which always remains imprinted on the 
mind's eye — the first time that he saw her in her 
father's mill, where he had gone to ask for work. 
She stood out all rosy from the warmth of the day, 
amid the impalpable clouds of flour, which diffused 
an indistinct whiteness through the air. With her 
hair hanging about her in untidy curls, as if she 
had just awakened from a profound sleep, she 
stretched herself lazily, her bare arms clasped be- 
hind her head, and yawned so as to show her white 
teeth, which glistened like those of a young wolf, 
and her fair bosom appeared beneath her unbut- 
toned bodice with innocent immodesty. He told her 
that he thought her adorable in such an awkward 
manner that she made fun of him and scourged him 
with her cruel laughter ; and from that day he spent 
his life in Margot's shadow. He might have been 
taken for one of those wild beasts, ardent with de- 
sire, which ceaselessly utter maddened cries to the 
stars on nights when the constellations bathe the 
dark coverts in warm light. Margot met him wher- 
ever she went, and seized with pity, and by degrees 
agitated by his sobs, by his dumb entreaties, by the 
burning looks which flashed from his large eyes, 
she had returned his love; she had dreamed rest- 
lessly that during a whole night she had been in his 
vigorous arms, which pressed her like com that is 
being crushed in the mill, that she was obeying a 
man who had subdued her, and learning strange 
things which the other girls talked about in a low 
voice when they were drawing water at the well. 
She had, however, been obliged to wait until 
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Midsummer Day, for the miller watched over his 
heiress very carefully. 

The two lovers told each other all this as they 
were going along the dark road, and innocently 
giving utterance to words of happiness, which rise 
to the lips like the forgotten refrain of a song. At 
times they were silent, not knowing what more to 
say, and not daring to embrace each other any 
more. The night was soft and warm, the warmth 
of a half-closed alcove in a bedroom, which had the 
effect of a tumbler of new wine. 

The leaves were sleeping, motionless and in su- 
preme peace, and in the distance they could hear 
the monotonous sound of the brooks as they flowed 
over the stones. Amid the dull noise of insects, 
the nightingales were answering each other from 
tree to tree, and everything seemed alive with hid- 
den life, and the sky was bright with such a shower 
of falling stars that they might have been taken for 
white forms wandering among the dark trunks of 
the trees. 

" Why have we come ? " Margot asked, in a pant- 
ing voice. " Do you want me any more, Tiennou ? " 

" Alas ! I dare not," he replied. " Listen : you 
know that I was picked up on the highroad, that I 
have nothing in the world except my two arms, and 
that Miller Fresquyl will never let his daughter 
marry a poor devil like me." 

She interrupted him with a painful gesture, and 
putting her lips to his, she said : 

"What does that matter? I love you, and I 
want you. Take me." 
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And it was thus, on St. John's night, Margot 
Fresquyl for the first time yielded to the mortal sin 
of love. 



II 



Did the miller guess his daughter's secret, when 
he heard her singing merrily from dawn till dusk, 
and saw her sitting dreaming at her window in- 
stead of sewing, as she was in the habit of doing? 

Did he see it when she threw ardent kisses from 
the tips of her fingers to her lover at a distance? 

However that might have been, he shut poor 
Margot in the mill as if it had been a prison. No 
more love or pleasure, no more meetings at night at 
the edge of the wood. When she chatted with the 
passers-by, when she tried furtively to open the 
gate of the inclosure and to make her escape, her 
father beat her as if she had been some disobedient 
animal, until she fell on her knees on the floor with 
clasped hands, scarcely able to move, and her whole 
body covered with purple bruises. 

She pretended to obey him, but she revolted in 
her whole being, and the string of bitter insults 
which he heaped upon her rang in her head. With 
clinched hands and a gesture of terrible hatred, she 
cursed him for standing in the way of her love, and 
at night she rolled about on her bed, bit the sheets, 
moaned, stretched herself out for imaginary em- 
braces, maddened by the sensual heat with which 
her body was still palpitating. She called out Tien- 
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nou's name aloud, she broke the peaceful stillness 
of the sleeping house with her heartrending sobs, 
and her melancholy voice drowned the monotonous 
sound of the water that was dripping under the arch 
of the mill, between the immovable paddles of the 
water wheel. 



Ill 



Then there came that terrible week in October 
when the unfortunate young fellows who had drawn 
bad numbers had to join their regiments. Tiennou 
was one of them, and Margot was in despair to 
think that she should not see him for five inter- 
minable years, that they could not even at that hour 
of sad farewells be alone and exchange those con- 
soling words which later alleviate the pain of ab- 
sence. 

Tiennou prowled around the house like a starv- 
ing beggar, and one morning, while the miller was 
mending the wheel, he managed to see Margot. 

" I will wait for you in the old place to-night," 
he whispered in terrible grief. " I know it is the 
last time. ... I shall throw myself into some 
deep hole in the river if you do not come ! . . ." 

" I will be there, Tiennou,'' she replied, in a be- 
wildered manner. " I swear I will be there . . . 
even if I have to do something terrible to enable 
me to come ! " 
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The village was burning in the dark night, and 
the flames, fanned by the wind, rose up like sinister 
torches. The thatched roofs, the ricks of com, the 
haystacks, and the bams fell in and crackled like 
rockets, while the sky looked as if it were illumi- 
nated by an aurora borealis. Fresquyl's mill was 
smoking, and its burned ruins were reflected on the 
deep water. The sheep and cows were running 
about the fields in terror, dogs were howling, and 
women were sitting on the broken furniture and 
were crying and wringing their hands ; and during 
all this time Margot was abandoning herself to her 
lover's ardent caresses, and with her arms round 
his neck she said to him, tenderly: 

" You see that I have kept my promise. . . . 
I set fire to the mill so that I might be able to get 
out. So much the worse if all have suffered. But 
I do not care as long as you are happy in having 
me, and love me ! " 

And, pointing to the fire, which was still burning 
fiercely in the distance, she added with a burst of 
savage laughter: 

" Tiennou, we shall not have such beautiful 
tapers at our wedding mass when you come back 
from your regiment ! " 

And thus it was that for the second time Margot 
Fresquyl yielded to the mortal sin of love. 
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IT was a men's dinner party, and they were sit- 
ting over their cigars and brandy and discuss- 
ing magnetism, Donato's tricks and Charcot's 
experiments. Presently the skeptical, easy-going 
men, who cared nothing for religion of any sort, 
began telling stories of strange occurrences, in- 
credible things which, nevertheless, had really oc- 
curred, so they said, falling back into superstitious 
beliefs, clinging to these last remnants- of the mar- 
vellous, becoming devotees of this mystery of mag- 
netism, defending it in the name of science. There 
was only one person who smiled, a vigorous young 
fellow, a great ladies' man, who was so incredu- 
lous that he would not even enter upon a discussion 
of such matters. 

He repeated with a sneer: 

" Humbug ! humbug ! humbug ! We need not 
discuss Donato, who is merely a very smart jug- 
gler. As for Monsieur Charcot, who is said to be 
a great man of science, he produces on me the effect 
of those story-tellers of the school of Edgar Poe, 
who end by going mad through constantly reflect- 
ing on queer cases of insanity. He has authenti- 
cated some cases of unexplained and inexplicable 
nervous phenomena; he makes his way into that 
unknown region which men are exploring every 
day, and unable always to understand what he sees. 
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he recalls, perhaps, the ecclesiastical interpretation 
of these mysteries. I should like to hear what he 
says himself." 

The words of the unbeliever were listened to 
with a kind of pity, as if he had blasphemed in an 
assembly of monks. 

One of these gentlemen exclaimed: 

" And yet miracles were performed in olden 
times." 

" I deny it," replied the other. " Why cannot 
they be performed now ? " 

Then each mentioned some fact, some fantastic 
presentiment, some instance of souls communicat- 
ing with each other across space, or some case of 
the secret influence of one being over another. 
They asserted and maintained that these things had 
actually occurred, while the skeptic repeated : 

" Humbug ! humbug ! himibug ! " 

At last he rose, threw away his cigar, and with 
his hands in his pockets, said : " Well, I also have 
two stories to tell you, which I will afterward ex- 
plain. Here they are : 

" In the little village of Etretat, the men, who 
are all seafaring folk, go every year to Newfound- 
land to fish for cod. One night the little son of one 
of these fishermen woke up with a start, crying out 
that his father was dead. The child was quieted, 
and again he woke up exclaiming that his father 
was drowned. A month later the news came that 
his father had, in fact, been swept oflf the deck of 
his smack by a billow. The widow then -remem- 
bered how her son had waked up and spoken of his 
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father's death. Every one said it was a miracle, and 
the affair caused a great sensation. The dates were 
compared, and it was found that the accident and 
the dream were almost coincident, whence they con- 
cluded that they had happened on the same night 
and at the same hour. And there is a mystery of 
magnetism." 

The story-teller stopped suddenly. 

Thereupon, one of those who had heard him, 
much affected by the narrative, asked: 

" And can you explain this ? " 

" Perfectly, Monsieur. I have discovered the se- 
cret. The circumstance surprised me and even per- 
plexed me very much; but, you see, I do not be- 
lieve, on principle. Just as others begin by believ- 
ing, I begin by doubting ; and when I cannot under- 
stand, I continue to deny that there can be any 
telepathic communication between souls, certain 
that my own intelligence will be able to explain 
it. Well, I kept on inquiring into the matter, and 
by dint of questioning all the wives of the absent 
seamen, I was convinced that not a week passed 
without one of them or one of their children 
dreaming and declaring when they woke up that 
the father was drowned. The horrible and contin- 
ual fear of this accident makes them always talk 
about it. Now, if one of these frequent predictions 
coincides, by a very simple chance, with the death 
of the person referred to, people at once declare 
it to be a miracle; for they suddenly lose sight of 
all the other predictions of misfortune that have 
remained unfulfilled. I have myself known fifty 
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cases where the persons who made the prediction 
forgot all about it a week afterwards. But, if the 
man happened to die, then the recollection of the 
thing is immediately revived, and people are ready 
to believe in the intervention of God, according to 
some, and magnetism, according to others." 

One of the smokers remarked: 

" What you say is right enough ; but what about 
your second story ? " 

" Oh ! my second story is a very delicate matter 
to relate. It happened to myself, and so I don't 
place any great value on my own view of the mat- 
ter. An interested party can never give an impar- 
tial opinion. However, here it is: 

" Among my acquaintances was a young woman 
on whom I had never bestowed a thought, whom I 
had never even looked at attentively, never taken 
any notice of. 

" I classed her among the women of no impor- 
tance, though she was not bad-looking; she ap- 
peared, in fact, to possess eyes, a nose, a^ mouth, 
some sort of hair — just a colourless type of counte- 
nance. She was one of those beings who awaken 
only a chance, passing thought. 

"Well, one night, as I was writing some letters 
by my fireside before going to bed, I was conscious, 
in the midst of that train of sensuous visions that 
sometimes pass through one's brain in moments of 
idle reverie, of a kind of a light breath passing 
through me, a little flutter of the heart, and imme- 
diately, without any cause, without any logical con- 
nection of thought, I saw distinctly, as if I were 
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touching her, saw from head to foot, and disrobed, 
this young woman to whom I had never given more 
than three seconds' thought at a time. I suddenly 
discovered in her a number of qualities which I had 
never before observed, a sweet charm, a languorous 
fascination; she awakened in me that sort of rest- 
less emotion that causes one to pursue a woman. 
But I did not think of her long. I went to bed and 
was soon asleep. And I dreamed. 

" You have all had these strange dreams which 
make you overcome the impossible, which open to 
you double-locked doors, unexpected joys, tightly 
folded arms? 

" Which of us in these troubled, exciting, breath- 
less slumbers has not held, clasped, embraced with 
rapture, the woman who occupied his thoughts? 
And have you ever noticed what superhuman de- 
light these happy dreams give us? Into what mad 
intoxication they cast you! with what passionate 
spasms they shake you! and with what infinite, 
caressing, penetrating tenderness they fill your 
heart for her whom you hold clasped in your arms 
in that adorable illusion that is so like reality ! 

" All this I felt with unforgettable violence. 
This 'woman was mine, so much mine that the 
pleasant warmth of her skin remained in my fin- 
gers, the odour of her skin in my brain, the taste of 
her kisses on my lips, the sound of her voice lin- 
gered in my ears, the touch of her clasp still clung 
to me, and the burning charm of her tenderness still 
gratified my senses long after the delight but dis- 
illusion of. my awakening. 
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''And three times that night I had the same 
dream. 

''When day dawned she haunted me, possessed 
me, filled my senses to such an extent that I was 
not one second without thinking of her. 

" At last, not knowing what to do, I dressed my- 
self and went to call on her. As I went upstairs 
to her apartment, I was so overcome by emotion 
that I trembled, and my heart beat rapidly. 

" I entered the apartment. She rose the moment 
she heard my name pronounced, and suddenly our 
eyes met in a peculiar fixed gaze. 

" I sat down. I stammered out some common- 
places which she seemed not to hear. I did not 
know what to say or do. Then, abruptly, clasping 
my arms round her, my dream was realized so sud- 
denly that I began to doubt whether I was really 
awake. We were friends after this for two years." 

"What conclusion do you draw from it?" said 
a voice. 

" The conclusion I draw from it — ^well, by Jove, 
the conclusion is that it was just a coincidence! 
And then — ^who can tell? Perhaps it was some 
glance of hers which I had not noticed and which 
came back that night to me through one of those 
mysterious and unconscious recollections that often 
bring before us things ignored by our own con- 
sciousness, unperceived by our minds ! " 

" Whatever you like to call it," said one of his 
table companions, when the story was finished, 
'if you don't believe in magnetism after that, my 
dear boy, you are an ungrateful fellow ! " 
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THE two friends were getting near the end of 
their dinner. Through the cafe windows 
they could see the Boulevard, crowded with 
people. They could feel the gentle breezes which 
are wafted over Paris on warm summer evenings, 
which make you feel like going out somewhere, you 
care not where, under the trees, and make you 
dream of moonlit rivers, of fireflies and of larks. 

One of the two, Henri Simon, Heaved a deep 
sigh and said: 

"Ah! I am growing old. It's sad. Formerly, 
on the evenings like these, I felt full of life. Now, 
I only feel regrets. Life is short!" 

He was perhaps forty-five years old, very bald 
and already growing stout. 

The other, Pierre Camier, a trifle older, but thin 
and lively, answered: 

" Well, my boy, I have grown old without notic- 
ing it in the least. I have always been merry, 
healthy, vigorous and all the rest. As one sees one- 
self in the mirror every day, one does not realize 
the work of age, for it is slow, regular, and it 
modifies the countenance so gently that the changes 
are unnoticeable. It is for this reason alone that 
we do not die of sorrow after two or three years of 
excitement. For we cannot understand the altera- 
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tions which time produces. In order to appreciate 
them one would have to remain six months without 
seeing one's own face — then, oh, what a shock ! 

" And the women, my friend, how I pity the poor 
beings ! All their joy, all their power, all their life, 
lies in their beauty, which lasts ten years. 

" As I said, I aged without noticing it ; I thought 
myself practically a youth, when I was almost fifty 
years old. Not feeling the slightest infirmity, I 
went about, happy and peaceful. 

" The revelation of my decline came to me in a 
simple and terrible manner, which overwhelmed me 
for almost six months — then I became resigned. 

" Like all men, I have often been in love, but 
most especially once. 

" I met her at the seashore, at Etretat, about 
twelve years ago, shortly after the war. There is 
nothing prettier than this beach during the morning 
bathing-hour. It is small, shaped like a horseshoe, 
framed by high, white cliffs, which are pierced by 
strange holes called the ' Portes,' one stretching out 
into the ocean like the leg of a giant, the other 
short and dumpy. The women gather on the nar- 
row strip of sand in this frame of high rocks, which 
they make into a gorgeous garden of beautiful 
gowns. The sun beats down on the shores, on the 
multicolored parasols, on the blue-green sea; and 
all is gay, delightful, smiling. You sit down at the 
edge of the water and you watch the bathers. The 
women come down, wrapped in long bathing- 
gowns, which they throw off daintily when they 
reach the foamy edge of the choppy waves; and 
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they run into the water with a rapid little step, 
stopping from time to time for a delightful little 
thrill from the cold water, a short suffocation. 

" Very few stand the test of the bath. It is 
there that they can be judged, from the ankle to the 
throat. Especially on leaving the water are the de- 
fects revealed, although water is a powerful aid to 
flabby skin. 

" The first time that I saw this young woman in 
the water, I was delighted, entranced. She stood 
the test well. There are faces whose charms appeal 
to you at first glance and delight you instantly. 
You seem to have found the woman whom you 
were born to love. I had that feeling and that 
shock. 

" I was introduced, and was soon smitten worse 
than I had ever been before. My heart longed for 
her. It is a terrible yet delightful thing thus to be 
dominated by a young woman. It is almost tor- 
ture, and yet infinite delight. Her look, her smile, 
her hair fluttering in the wind, the little lines of 
her face, the slightest movement of her features, 
delighted me, upset me, entranced me. She had 
captured me body and soul, by her gestures, her 
manners, even by her clothes, which seemed to take 
on a peculiar charm as soon as she wore them. I 
grew tender at the sight of her veil on some piece 
of furniture, her gloves thrown on a chair. Her 
gowns seemed to me inimitable. Nobody had hats 
like hers. 

" She was married, but her husband only came 
every Saturday and left on Monday. I didn't con- 
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cem myself about him, anyhow. I wasn't jealous 
of him, I don't know why; never did a creature 
seem to me to be of less importance in life, attract 
my attention less than this man. 

" But she ! how I loved her ! How beautiful, 
graceful and young she was! She was youth, ele- 
gance, freshness itself! Never before had I felt 
so strongly what a pretty, neat, distinguished, deli- 
cate, charming, graceful being woman is. Never 
before had I appreciated the seductiye beauty to be 
found in the curve of a cheek, the movement of a 
lip, the pinkness of an ear, the shape of that foolish 
organ called the nose. 

** This lasted three months ; then I left for Amer- 
ica, overwhelmed with sadness. But her memory 
remained in me, persistent, triumphant. From far 
away I was as much hers as I had been when she 
was near me. Years passed by, and I did not for- 
get her. The charming image of her person was 
ever before my eyes and in my heart. And my 
love remained true to her, a quiet tenderness still, 
something like the beloved memory of the most 
beautiful and the most enchanting thing I had met 
in my life. 



" Twelve years are not much in a life-time ! One 
does not feel them slip by. The years follow each 
other gently and quickly, slowly yet rapidly, each 
one is long and yet so soon over ! They add up so 
rapidly, they leave so few traces behind them, they 
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disappear so completely, that, when one turns 
around to look back over bygone years, one sees 
nothing and yet one does not understand how one 
happens to be so old. It seemed to me really that 
hardly a few months separated me from that 
charming season on the sands of Etretat. 

" Last spring, I was going to Maisons-Laffitte 
for dinner with some friends. 

"Just as the train was leaving, a big, fat lady, 
escorted by four little girls, got into my car. I 
hardly looked at this mother hen, very big, very 
round, with a face as full as the moon and framed 
in an enormous, beribboned hat. 

" She was panting, out of breath from having 
been forced to walk quickly. The children began 
to chatter. I unfolded my paper and began to 
read. 

** We had just passed Asnieres, when my neigh- 
bour suddenly turned to me and said : 

" ' Excuse me, sir, but are you not Monsieur 
Garnier ? ' 

" ' Yes, Madame.' 

*' Then she began to laugh, the pleased laugh of 
a good woman, and yet it was sad. 

*' ' You do not seem to recognize me.' 

" I hesitated. It seemed to me that I had seen 
that face somewhere; but where? when? I an- 
swered : 

" * Yes — and no. I certainly know you, and yet 
I cannot recall your name.' 

" She blushed a little : 

" ' Madame Julie Lefevre.' 
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" Never had I received such a shock. In a sec- 
ond it seemed to me as though all were over with 
me ! I felt that a veil had been torn from my eyes 
and that I was going to make a horrible and heart- 
rending discovery. 

" So that was she ! That big, fat, common 
woman, she! She had hatched these four girls 
since I had last seen her. And these little beings 
surprised me as much as their mother. They came 
from her; they were big, and already had a place 
in life. Whereas she no longer counted, she, that 
marvel of dainty and charming gracefulness. It 
seemed to me that I had seen her but yesterday, 
and this is how I found her again ! Was it possi- 
ble? A poignant grief seized my heart, and also 
a revolt against nature herself, an. unreasoning in- 
dignation against this brutal, infamous act of de- 
struction. 

" I looked at her, bewildered. Then I took her 
hand in mine, and tears came to my eyes. I wept 
for her lost youth. For I did not know this fat 
lady. 

" She was also excited, and stammered : 

"'I am greatly changed, am I not? What can 
you expect— everything has its time! You see, I 
have become a mother, nothing but a good mother. 
Farewell to the rest, that is over. Oh! I never 
expected you to recognize me if we were to meet. 
'You too have changed. It took me quite a while to 
be sure that I was not mistaken. Your hair is all 
white. Just think! Twelve years ago! Twelve 
years ! My oldest girl is already ten.' 
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" I looked at the child. And I recognized in her 
something of her mother's old charm, but some- 
thing as yet unformed, something which promised 
for the future. And life seemed to me as swift as 
a passing train. 

" We had reached Maisons-Laffitte. I kissed my 
old friend's hand. I had found nothing but the 
most commonplace remarks to say to her. . I was 
too much upset to talk. 

"At night, alone, at home, I stood in front of 
the mirror for a long time, a very long time. And 
I finally remembered what I had been by seeing in 
my mind's eye my brown moustache, my black hair 
and the youthful expression of my face. Now I 
was old. Farewell ! " 
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